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At the Inaugural Mecting of the Session, held on 
November 8th, 1949, Prof. R. J. H. Jenkins read a paper 
on * The Historical Tradition of oth Century Byzantium’. 


Asecond General Mecting was held on Feb. 7th, 1950, 
and Prof. A. J. Toynbee read a paper on * Greek History 
as a Key to World History ’. 


A third General Meeting was held on May oth, 1950, 


and Prof. H. D, F. Kitto read a paper on ‘ The Gods in 
Greek Poetry ’. 
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with the President in the Chair. The Annual Report 
and Accounts were . Prof. T. B. L. Webster 
was clected President. The Vice-Presidents and 
Members of Council were elected. The Hon. Auditor 
was re-elected. Prof. E. R. Dodds then delivered his 
Presidential address on *‘ The Greek Shamans and the 
Origins of Puritanism ’. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1948-1949 
[Prates I-III] 


Tue year 1949 has seen a great improvement in conditions in Greece. The Peloponnese 
and Central Greece have been completely cleared, and archacological sites in the north can 
now be visited; excavation has been resumed by the Archacological Society and the foreign 
schools. The Italian School has returned to activity with Dr. Doro Levi in charge. Funds 
have not yet radiated to the provinces, but the metropolitan museums are being restored and a 
fourth gallery has been opened in the National Museum; the Eleusis Museum is being put in 
order. 

ATHENS AND ATTICA 


There is no news from the Acropolis apart from Prof. Orlandos’ recent discovery that the 
cover tiles in every third row on the roof of the Parthenon were bigger than those in the 
intermediate ones. Orlandos has secured and underpinned the wall and rock at weak points 
on the south side of the Acropolis, and has made considerable progress with the restoration 
of the orchestra pavement and cavea of the Odeum of Herodes. J. Travlos has cleared part 
of an establishment with handsome mosaic floors which preceded the Early Christian basilica 
by the Arch of Hadrian. 

The National Museum has a number of important accessions of which Mrs. S. Karouzou gives 
anaccount. A well-preserved red-figured cylix with youths from the workshop of the Penthesilea 
Painter has been acquired from the old Skoloudis collection, together with small white-ground 
and r.f. lekythoi, a very fine fragment of a r.f. vase, other vases and figurines, and two folding 
mirrors with a woman’s head on the cover. Corinthian alabastra and other interesting vases 
have been transferred from the duplicate sales department for exhibition, and a very fine 
cothon with rich polychrome decoration and fine incision has been presented by an American 
service. The whole of the Empedokles collection has been made over to the museum by the 
owner, who is now permanently resident abroad ; members of his family have generously 
presented a number of first-rate red-figured fragments, of which the finest come from a delicate 
loutrophoros of the third quarter of the fifth century with boudoir scenes. 

Additions to the bronzes are few but exceptional. A fine statuette of a naked youth with 
short hair and a wreath round his head has been brought from Kosma near Sparta; it is of 
Laconian workmanship of about 500 8.c. The youth is in the posture of supplication, with 
his right hand stretched forward, while the size of the opening in his other hand suggests that 
he may have carried an animal as an offering. The figure is remarkably well preserved, and 
complete with its bronze base measures seven inches high. A bronze figurine of Athena 
Promachos, six inches high, has been discovered by Prof. Orlandos near the south-west corner 
of the Parthenon; it is of Attic workmanship of the last quarter of the sixth century (Iny. no. 
16364). 

‘ The dedicatory relief from Kynosarges with a scene of sacrifice to Herakles has been 
presented to the museum by the American School.? Several gravestones of Roman date 
known from old publications have been bequeathed by Helen Kalliphronas, the best being 
the stele of Olympias.* Building operations in the suburbs of Athens west of the main-line 
railway station have brought to light two blocks of a striking relief n6 less than six and a half 
feet high, occupied by an unruly horse with a caparison of a panther’s hide. The horse’s 
mouth is open, and his forepart is modelled in high relief with the head partly in the round. 
At the horse’s head in lower relief is a young negro groom with woolly hair and projecting check 
bones, who is trying to hold the beast in; traces of red paint are visible on the negro’s hair, 
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while his flesh was painted black. It is an open question whether this is one of the latest fourth- 
century grave reliefs or rather a composition in the spatial manner of the second century B.c. 
R. V. Nicholls and the writer have identified among the Acropolis sherds some fragments of a 
nearly life-size terracotta goddess, probably seated, with designs on the drapery in a style not 
later than the middle of the seventh century. 

Mrs. Stathatou’s collection has been enriched by the acquisition of a remarkable bronze 
figurine of Hermes in the Arcadian manner which closely resembles the Boston Hermes, 
a large bronze statuctte of a deer, and a steatite tripod vessel with a carved calf’s head (Plate 
Ib) which is said to have been found in a grave in the Mesogcia together with Mycenaean 
mounted figurines. 

The fourteenth season of excavation at the Agora extended from April to June 1949 under 
Prof. Homer Thompson’s direction. In the area to the west of the Areopagus, where houses 
and a dikasterion (identified by bronze dicasts’ tickets) were uncovered in 1948,5 exploration 
is now completed; Rodney Young has made a detailed study of this sector for publication in 
Hesperia. Two more graves have come to light in the angle formed by two early roads at the 
extreme north-west foot of the Areopagus. One is the cremation burial of a warrior of the early 
Geometric period, The charred bones were deposited in a large amphora which was accom- 
panied by an oenochoe and three goblets; slightly higher up lay burnt fragments of a second 
oenochoe and a globular pyxis which had been broken on the pyre. The warrior’s long iron 
sword had been bent into a hoop and laid like a wreath around the neck of the urn; two iron 
spear-heads, two knives, two chisels and a whetstone rested against its side. The second burial 
was that of a one-year-old child whose body had been laid in a large pithos together with eight 
small vases carefully decorated in middle Geometric style; outside the pithos stood a large 
kitchen pitcher blackened by fire. These two graves, together with that of a woman reported 
in 1948 (JHS LXVILI, 35), form a small burial plot which may be regarded as a continuation 
of the scattered cemetery of the Protogeometric and Geometric periods that has been traced 
all along the north slope of the Areopagus. 

The decision has been taken to rebuild the Stoa of Attalus as a museum; it will be rebuilt 
under the E.C.A. programme, and the work will be directed by the American School with 
Travlos as supervising architect. Piraeus limestone and white and blue marble will be used 
as in the original building. Large-scale preparations have been carried out this year, and 
important discoveries have been made in the clearing of the ground. It has now been possible 
to examine the foundations of a large structure underlying the north part of the stoa and over 
eleven feet lower down; it centres round a colonnaded courtyard about 140 feet square with a 
carefully prepared floor of red clay, and is dated in the third quarter of the fourth century. 
The scheme and size of the building would accord well with its identification as a palaestra. 
Remains of an earlier building of the late fifth or carly fourth century have come to light below 
this ; it, too, had a carefully prepared and well-trodden floor, and in addition a stone basin which 
may have served as afootbath. These early buildings beneath the Stoa of Attalus will illuminate 
the early history of the gymnasium and the ephebate in Athens; they are also of capital im- 
portance for our knowledge of the carly scheme of the Agora square. 

It has for years been a matter of regret that the American excavators were prevented by the 
electric railway from going to the Stoa Poikile, and it is therefore especially satisfactory that the 
stoa has come to them. In the demolition of a wall of the late Roman period to the west of the 
Stoa of Attalus many fragments of an early building came to light, all of poros and comprising 
parts of all the members of a Doric order slightly smaller in scale than the Theseum, together 
with a small piece of an Ionic column base. The profiles of the mouldings and the painted 
bands of lotus and palmette, still brilliant in colour, indicate a date in the second quarter of 
the fifth century n.c. (Fig. 1). The foundations of the building have not yet been discovered, 





* Mrs. Stathatou points out the likeness of this vessel to XTTI-XIV, 276 ff., Pl. 20). 
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but since somany of itsmembers came to light in the north-east corner of thesquare it presumably 
stood nearby and can hardly have been other than the Stoa Poikile. Iron pins, of which 
several remain, set at close intervals and in a regular pattern in the face of the wall blocks may 
have sustained the wooden panels on which Polygnotus and his contemporaries executed the 
great paintings which gave the building its familiar name. 
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The finds of the season include an inscription of the early fourth century 8.c. recording the 
sale of confiscated property, a marble head of a young man of the late Roman period, frag- 
ments from two calyx craters by the Kleophrades Painter (both apparently with the Ransoming 
of Hector theme), and an attractive oenochoe with a descending Nike (Plate IIb). Among 
the newly discovered clay impressions of fine metalwork is a fourth-century B.c, piece showing 
a helmeted youth in a reclining posture (Plate Id). Homer Thompson’s recent study of the 
colossal second-century A.p. figures of the Stoa of the Giants and their dependence on the 
Parthenon pediments has been rewarded by the return to the Agora, and to its proper 
shoulders, of the head of one of the Tritons which was found in Eleusis more than half a 
century ago (Fig. 2). 

Prof. Orlandos has carried out minor repairs at the Byzantine monasteries of Daphni and 
Kaisariani, and rebuilt the porch and restored the twelfth-century templon of the church of 
Daon Pendéli. J. Papademetriou, newly appointed ephor of Attica, has discovered the terrace 
of a rich sanctuary in marshy ground at Vrdona, the ancient Brauron; a temple and treasury 
are being excavated, and fine red-figured sherds have been found. At Néa Jonia in the ancient 
deme of Daidalidai four miles north of Athens Papademctriou has excavated a small elliptical 
grave enclosure of about the tenth century B.c. hemmed in among modern quarries. Graves, 
properly speaking, were not to be found, but the funeral pyres were cleared and found to 
contain numerous sherds of lekythoi, pyxides, and oenochoes, and amphorae in the rock-cut 
pits contained ashes and bronze fibulae, etc. The vases are late Protogeometric in style (Fig. 
3); the most notable are the miniature chest with two compartments illustrated here and an 
unusual open crater nineteen inches in diameter at the mouth. This plot seems to be a con- 
tinuation of a Mycenaean cemetery on the hilltop. J. Leatham and students of the British 
School have found Mycenaean remains on the island at Pérto Rafti and Early Helladic pottery 
on a denuded settlement site on the peninsula behind the village. 


Tue PELOPONNESE 


Progress has been made at Corinth with studies preparatory to the publication of the finds 
_from the North Cemetery and the volumes devoted to sculpture and the inscriptions discovered 
since 1926.7 R. S. Scranton has conducted limited excavations in the area of the North 
Stoa and the North Market. The stoa shows several building periods, the best preserved part 
being datable to the end of the fourth century B.c. when rectangular piers took the place of 
columns. The eastern part of the stoa has now been recognised as a separate building; it 
is apparently a hot bath contemporary with the stoa or slightly earlier. This complex of stoa 
and bath, together with an enclosed area on the north, may have formed a sort of palaestra 
for the ephebes of Corinth. Soundings have recovered the line of the northern boundary of the 
market, which now appears as a rectangular space surrounded on all sides by shops like those 
already discovered on the south and west; the market was originally laid down in the first 
half of the first century a.p. 

Early in September 1949 a small excavation was undertaken at the Argive Heraeum by J. L. 
Caskey of the American School and P. Amandry of the French School, with the object of 
investigating a deposit of archaic pottery previously detected by Amandry on the slope of the 
hill below the East Building. Over nine hundred miniature pots, the majority more or less 
complete, and fragments of several hundred others were recovered, all being grouped close 
together in a small space but apparently not buried in a pit or any sort of enclosure. In the 
same layer were found bronze phialai, small disks, and pins in great number; many fragments 
of iron rods, a few stone seals, and some figurines and other terracotta objects. The most 
interesting piece is the lower half of a small bronze kouros discovered by Amandry. J. 
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Papademetriou has discovered interesting relics of an archaic shrine on a hill-top above 


The British School carried out small excavations in the autumn of 1949 in Sparta and on the 
site of the Eleusinion at Kalfvia Sokhds under Taygetus. The excavation in Sparta was under- 
taken on behalf of the Greek Antiquities Department with a view to testing the plot between 
the modern city and the acropolis on which the municipality is proposing to construct a stadium. 
Deep-level soundings were made and gave evidence of regular occupation in late Roman to 
early mediaeval times and earlier levels going back to the archaic period. A commodious 
building of the third-fifth centuries a.p., which had been detected in trenches cut by Ph. 
Stavropoulos earlier in the year, was cleared over a sizeable area; the floors, with geometrical 
mosaics in five colours, seem to have continued in use when the house was rebuilt on a somewhat 
- different plan. At Kal¥via Sokhas the collapse of the rebel movement has enabled the British 
School to complete the investigation of the remains of the Eleusinion which had been washed 
out by a flood in 1947.8 Fragments of marble furniture and a number of inscriptions have 
been recovered. Trenching in the torrent bed brought to light a marble kerb with the dedica- 
tions KYMBAAEIATAIAAMATPI and KYMBAAEIATAIKOPAI. This construction rests on virgin 
soil, and it is doubtful whether any of the buildings on this part of the site are appreciably older 
than Hellenistic. At Mysird Orlandos has renewed the roof of the Afendikon. 


CENTRAL AND NoRTHERN GREECE 


The work of the French School at Delphi has been directed towards the preparation of 
sculptural, epigraphical, and architectural volumes of the Fouilles de Delphes. The most notable 
discoveries include the identification of the base of the statue of Nikostratos of Larissa, who is 
honoured in the decree Syll.2 613, of the primitive inscription, running from right to left, of the 
dedication by the Tarantines of a group of statues to celebrate a victory over the Peucetians 
(Paus. X. 13. 10), of a decree granting promanteia to the Actolians in the archonship of Sarpedon 
during the last quarter of the fourth century B.c., and of the base of an offering made by Dropion, 
king of the Pacones, who also dedicated a bronze bison’s head (Paus. X. 13.1). The arrange- 
ment of the pavement and interior colonnade in the cella of the temple of Apollo has been 
determined, and the latest of the treasuries, that of Cyrene, which dates to the middle of the 
fourth century 8.c., has been fully studied. Many joins have been made among the sculptured 
fragments of the metopes of the tholos in the sanctuary of Athena Pronaia.° 

Activity in the north has been continuous in spite of difficult conditions until the last few 
months. In Salonica Kh. Makaronas has carried out an excavation during the summer of 
1949 at Syndrivani, of which he communicates the following report. The aim was to uncover 
a complex of sarcophagi of which two had been excavated by Kotzias in 1940.'° Seven further 
sarcophagi of the second-third centuries a.p. have been brought to light. All had been rifled ; 
two marble ones with inscriptions are undamaged, and a third in granite has richly carved 
garland decoration. The only small find was a gold earring set with anemerald. The adjacent 
graveyard of the same date has also been excavated and yielded built tombs in a variety of types. 
The commonest type consists of a square construction of two and a half to three metres side; 
the outer faces of the walls were plastered with cement, which proves that the tombs were 
intended to stand above ground level; there is no evidence for the roofing. Inside at a depth 
generally of about 70 cm. is a floor of unworked slabs with stucco, which cover an oblong built 
ossuary likewise stuccoed and in one case scored in imitation of orthostates. The scheme of 
these tombs reminds one of the heroon of Alyzia described by Romaios." In one of these 
tombs a unique arrangement for the passage of liquid offerings was found. In the floor of the 
tomb was a square hole covered by a marble slab; the shaft under the slab was square in 
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section and blocked lower down by another slab with a small hole in the middle; the shaft 
finally terminated in unworked blocks covering a small built ossuary 43 by 110cm. ‘The finds 
from this cemetery include a relief of a hoplite, four funerary inscriptions, and a variety of 
cheap offerings. About a mile west of Salonica by the Langada road a cylindrical milestone 
has come to light; it has inscriptions in Greek, and the names of emperors and caesars, which 
appear to indicate that they were cut on three separate occasions between a.p. 284 and 305. 

The restoration of the Basilica of St. Demetrios has made great progress; the ceremony 
of consecration was held on St. Demetrios’ day 1948, and the floor and marble revetments are 
now being replaced. Prof. G. Soteriou has carried out supplementary excavations and solved 
remaining problems of the earlier building stages. Mr. G, U. 5. Corbett has been working on 
the completion of the plans of the building for an Anglo-Hellenic publication of the church. 
Styl. Pelekanidis has restored the church of St. Catherine. 

There is little to report from Thrace. On the Holy Mountain the Antiquities Service has 
been repairing the tower of the monastery of Stavroniketa, and Pelekanidis is undertaking 
the cleaning and publication of the wall paintings of the Protaton which includes the original 
work by Panselenos. Pelckanidis is also engaged in repairing the churches of Kastond in 
Western Macedonia; three churches, including the bomb-damaged Koubelitiki, have been 
restored: two Early Christian basilicas have come to light there, which are all the more 
significant since no others are known in Western Macedonia save one at Voskhokhdrion. 

A notable find of recent years is that of a marble bust of a young man at Ano Aopands near 
Naoussa; it 1s of fine workmanship, with a wealth of hair and carved pupils to the eyes, and Is 
dated to the second half of the second century a.p.; the name Olganos inscribed on the base 
lends colour to the late tradition which attributes a son of that name to the mythical king 
Beres, founder of Beroea. Vérria (Beroea) itself continues to yield new finds.“ At Elia on the 
west edge of the town a pedimental stele 126 cm. high was found in 1948; it records the gift 
by the ephebarch Statius Antigonus of five hundred denarii to supply GAcwpa for the ephebes; 
the names of the superintendent of this supply, Aurelianos Preimos, and twenty-five ephebes 
are given. The inscription is dated a.p. 177-8. Another stele was found at the same place 
in 1949; It is of marble, 170 cm. high and inscribed on both faces with a total of 214 lines 
averaging sixty letters each. It dates to the second century B.c., and gives the yupvaoimpyiKds 
vouos of the city. The preamble of the decree, which was proposed in the ekklesia of the demos 
by the gymnasiarch Zopyros Amyntas and two other citizens, is quite legible for the first 
twenty-five lines; unfortunately the rest of this face is badly damaged. The other side is well 
preserved. Apart from the oath given by the gymnasiarch, the topics are: the gymnasiarch’s 
rights and responsibilities, the supervision and control of paidotribai and paidagogoi, the procedure 
at the festival of the Hermaia with the sacrifices and games that went with it, and the rendering 
of accounts by the retiring gymnasiarch. The passages on the subject of cults, administration, 
magistrates and law-court procedure should prove especially illuminating. 

From the Dikasterion Square in Vérria come a fine first-century a.v. marble head of a 
woman with the himation worn as a veil, which came to light in a Roman fill, and an arched 
dedicatory stele of late Roman times showing a facing Asklepios and a female figure (Hygicia ?) 
in relief. At Mouarif, where a sarcophagus fragment with a Nereid on a dolphin came to light 
in 1947,"" Kallipolitis in 1948 excavated four box-shaped tombs which form part of an 
extensive cemetery of Roman times! One of the tombs was built of baked bricks 55 by 50 
by 7 cm. in size; the others are of marble or limestone blocks. Only one tomb contained 
offerings, which consisted of two high-necked glass aryballoi, a glass tube containing a black 
cosmetic, a circular bronze mirror, and bronze coins apparently to be assigned to the reigns 
of Elagabalus, Alexander Severus, and Gordian. At Myloi to the north-west of the town a 
rock-cut vaulted chamber tomb has come to light which seems to carry the tradition of Mace- 
donian tombs down into the end of the Hellenistic era. 
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Kallipolitis has excavated a number of tombs at Aozdni where the new Vérria road leaves 
the town, One, with simple vertical sides, was found in 1948 and produced two skeletons 
laid from north to south, six iron spear-heads, a bronze helmet of a type already known in 
Western Macedonia,"* two gold bracelets of which one ends in snakes’ heads, and some plain 
vases, In September 1949 Kallipolitis investigated other rock-cut tombs here. A collapsed 
one was found unspoiled; it had # ledge on either side which presumably had carried a roof of 
planks; no trace of wood was found, and the damp had dissolved every trace of the skeleton 
except for a white stain in the earth. The tomb contained a pair of gold earrings terminating 
in lions’ heads, a bronze phiale and oenochoe with acanthus-stalk handle, black-glazed ware 
and plain vases with floral decoration, and a silver didrachm of Alexander probably struck at 
the Amphipolis mint in 330-329 8.c.; the burial should date to the end of the fourth century. 
The neighbouring tombs are of similar date. Among the finds are a sword with two repoussé 
gold plates at the base of the hilt with a conventional tree pattern, a bronze helmet of Illyrian 
type, a bronze situla with double handle, jewellery, and vases of local fabrics. The most 
remarkable single find is the silver phiale mesomphalos illustrated in Plate Ic together with a 
silver cylix; the phiale, which is decorated with bud and palmette ornament, bears on the 
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It dates to the beginning of the fifth century s.c. and must have been brought there from 
Megara as a trophy. 


Tue Istanps 


On Thasos the French School has proceeded with the uncovering of the aule of the Agora; 
a plan of the Agora in the light of excavations up to 1948 is shown in Fig. 4. A row of bases 
has been cleared in front of the north-west stoa, part of which is earlier than the stoa and set 
at an oblique angle to it; and a rectangular altar and a small building have been discovered 
in an enclosure which was bounded by a fence of marble posts with wooden bars. The tholos 
has been cleared, and the excavators have found a circular eskhara with a ring for attaching 
the victims and two large drains traversing the square. The remains of an earlier building 
in polygonal masonry have been discovered under the Hellenistic ground level of the Agora; 
it had a number of rooms whose arrangement recalls that of the building with otfot in the 
Herakleion of Thasos, A mutilated archaic kore’s head (Plate Ia), some fine red-figured 
sherds and bronze coins have come to light; also various inscriptions, including a dedication 
to a hero and fragments of a fourth-century 8.c. catalogue of victories of the athlete Theogenes. 
The Early Christian basilica, whose visible remains disappeared during the Bulgarian occupa- 
tion, has been dug down to the foundations and the plan has been recovered; it dates to the 
fifth century A.p. To the north-east of this a house of Hadrianic times with a central court 
paved in geometrical and floral mosaic has been discovered ; this house and part of the basilica 
were built over the remains of a huge building of Augustan date, perhaps a warehouse, which 
was destroyed by fire. 

K. Lehmann has continued his excavations on Samothrace. N. Kondoleon has discovered 
on Peres an inscription relating to Archilochus. 

The French School has been active on Delos. The traces of habitation which preceded 
the founding of the cult of Apollo have now been cleared; detached houses and a more im- 
portant complex of rooms grouped round a paved court have come to light. In the main the 
pottery dates to Late Helladic 3, but the first occupation goes back to pre-Mycenacan times. 
The line of a fortification wall built by the legate Triarius has been traced between the theatre 
and the north-east gate of the sanctuary. In a salient of the wall in the middle Inopos valley 
a three-storied structure has been uncovered. The corbelled staircases leading to the two land- 
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ings have been disclosed, also a mosaic in opus segmentatum, a niche with a stuccoed bench, a 
dedication by Dionysios Pakonios ‘Eppel xai ouvéfect, and a perfectly preserved Hellenistic 
marble head of Hermes. The clearing of the Lake Palaestra, whose eastern part had been built 
over by the wall of Triarius, has continued; it appears that the first palaestra, which overlies 
an archaic building, was built in the amphictyonic period and was remodelled with the addition 
of porticoes on three sides between 284 and 274 B.c.; it was completely reconstructed in the 
second half of the second century B.c. and destroyed in 69 8.c. In the uncovering of a house 
with geometrical mosaics on the shore west of the Terrace of the Lions a long inscription of the 
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second century 8.c. defining the duties of the Athenian epimelete in Delos has come to light. 
The archaic, classical, and Hellenistic sculpture and the Dodekatheon and sanctuary of the 
Syrian gods have been prepared for publication ; during the work on the formermany joins have 
been made resulting in the completion of the statue of Apollo Citharoedus, of one of the Muses 
from the theatre, and of five korai. 

Miss S. Benton has continued her work on the finds from her excavation at Aetds in Ithaca 
and has made up many more vases; one of these, a crater in the local Geometric style, is shown 
in Fig. 5- Miss Benton has also arranged a provisional exhibition of the finds in the museum 
at Vathy. A portrait head of Julio-Claudian date has recently appeared in the same museum. 
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There has been limited activity in Crete. At Knossos P. de Jong has made considerable 
progress with repairs to the Palace of Minos, and has carried out a small excavation in a field 
east of, and adjoining, ‘ Hogarth’s Houses ’, in consequence of exposure by ploughing of two 
gypsum blocks which proved to be house walls. A terracotta figurine (head and shoulders 
only) of LM 2 date, and a marble pommel of a dagger of the same period were found, but 
examination of the site is still not complete. The Greek Antiquities Service has recovered a 
number of small objects and 482 coins carried off from Crete by General Ringel, but has not 
been able to trace the sculptures taken from Gortyn. The labyrinth of Gortyn, which had been 
damaged by German demolitions, has been reopened by the Greek army; the galleries of the 
interior have not been seriously damaged. N. Platon has excavated an Early Christian basilica 
at Panormos near Eleutherna; its construction and acme are dated in the fifth century .p.; 
it had a tomb beneath the chancel, approached by an arched door under the floor, and a 
women’s gallery above the aisles. Platon concludes that the diocesan see, which in middle 





Fro. 5.—Greomeraic Crater my ITHaca. 


Byzantine times was re-named Aulopotamos, had already in the fifth century been transferred 
from Eleutherna to Panormos.** The French School has continued its excavations at Mallia 
and uncovered three Minoan houses near the palace; one of them, which continued to be 
occupied until the Late Minoan 36 period, offers the first evidence of reoccupation on the site 
of the Minoan city in the post-palatial epoch; among a large number of vases found in the 
magazines of another house is one, of LM 15—-LM 2 date, with nautilus decoration—the first 
of its kind to come to light at Mallia. H. Gallet de Santerre has written a brief account of the 
history of this important Minoan centre.*’ 

Various chance finds in 1948, including that of two unusually large steatite pedestal 
lamps which has led to the recognition of an important Minoan megaron or group of megara 
at Arkhanes behind Knossos, are reported by Platon in Kprytixa Xpovixe IT. 584 ff.; the remark- 
able inscribed stele found at Fortétsa near Knossos referred to in a previous issue is now fully 
published by Platon ib. 93 ff.; it is in dialect and pronounces the exclusion of outsiders from a 
shrine (presumably that of Artemis Skopelitis) and the assumption of arbitrary powers by the 
citharist; Platon dates it in the second century B.c. Platon contributes in the same journal 
articles on the topography and history of Cretan sites and publishes a notebook of Xanthoudidis’ 
which contains observations in the field and references to the discovery of the Boston gold and 
ivory statuette. 





18 See Konrad Xpovmd II 586 ff. 1 Konrid Xpowwsd IT, 363 ff. 
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TURKEY 


The Anglo-Turkish excavation at Old Smyrna begun in 1948 was continued in May-July 
1949. The principal task undertaken was the clearing of a sector about 95 feet by 80 feet in the 
inhabited quarter on the north side of the site. At plough-level the foundations of a block of 
fourth-century houses were uncovered; in the higher part of the trench, where the remains 
were better preserved, two main levels were distinguished. The houses, like those discovered 
last year, were cramped and poorly built; many fragments of roof-tiles and wine-amphorae 
were found among the foundations. Within the block was a yard containing a well, which 
has been dug out to two feet below the modern sea-level where large pieces of the pinewood 
frame supporting the stone shaft were found in good condition; a number of fragments from 
the bottom of wine-amphorae found in the water still contain a hard sediment of resin sufficient 
to give the strong tonic flavour which distinguishes the wines of Greece to the present day. 
This complex of houses, like that excavated last year, seems to have been built in the late fifth 
century; as yet no building traces can be attributed with certainty to the preceding hundred 
years, but some signs of occupation in this period have been noted, including the discovery of 
fragments making up the greater part of the neck of a volute-crater painter by the Niobid 
Painter. 

Under the fourth-century levels lies a sixth-century housing estate, whose walls are pre- 
served to an average height of about three feet. A number of small buildings can be identified, 
with doorways opening on to yards which are sometimes flagged. The houses were less spacious 
than those of the seventh century but sturdily built. A view of part of this sector is given in 
Fig. 6, where re-used seventh-century foundations can be seen behind the sighting pole on the 
right. A sixth-century stratum was also found in one of last season’s soundings which was dug 
down this year to the seventh-century floor level. A house had been built here in the sixth 
century on a diagonal axis to that of the seventh-century walls, and cut down into the earlier 
floor level; it was divided by a partition wall built of large mud bricks, and had doors (one 
blocked up with bricks) leading on to cobbled streets on two adjacent sides; a covered drain 
ran down the side of one of the streets. Inside the house was a small stone-lined hearth sunk 
in the floor with fire-irons and other gear lying around it, This house was burnt down in the 
middle years of the sixth century. A number of fragmentary vases were found here which had 
been blackened and distorted in the fire, among them an Attic standed crater with arched 
handles, bearing five zones of animals, and on the piano nobile a picture of the Marriage of Helen 
and Menelaos—a scene hitherto little recognized in vase-painting. The crater came from the 
workshop of Sophilos and takes a central position in his work close to the signed crater frag- 
ments from the Acropolis and the Marathon amphora."* A curious feature of the sixth-century 
levels was the large number of shallow unlined pits in which some of the best Ionic black- 
figured vase-fragments were found. These included a ‘ Clazomenian ’ drinking-horn terminat- 
ing in a plastic ram’s head and a number of fragments of classes of vases which have not 
hitherto been distinguished; one of the most remarkable of the vases is a crater with a picture 
of a hairy man leading a bituberous camel, another fragment comes from a closed vase, perhaps 
of Aeolic manufacture, on which was painted the combat of Achilles and Memnon. Some 
fragments of Laconian ware have been found and substantial pieces of a number of Naucratite 
chalices which indicate that the ‘ Orientalising ’ outline style was still in vogue in the middle 
years of the sixth century. Attic black figure cups are also well represented. No monumental 
inscriptions have been found; the two longest graffiti on vases appear to be in barbarian. 
Vigorous habitation on the site in the sixth century seems to have been shortlived. 

In the new excavation in the north sector the seventh-century habitations still await disen- 
gagement except in one corner where the archaic levels had been denuded. Here a small private 
bathroom of the late seventh century has been cleared ; it was a stone-built shaft sunk into the 
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ground with a short monolith staircase leading down into it from the outer ground level and two 
niches in the walls (Fig. 7). The bath itself is of terracotta, and was broken into many pieces in 
the sack but has been restored ; it is about four feet long with a barrel-shaped bottom and asump 
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with two plug-holes at the foot; a piece of an earlier bath was found incorporated in a repaired 
wall of the bathroom. Beside the ruins of the bath lay the fragments of a Chian one-handled 
ewer with linear decoration, which may have been used for pouring water over the bathers. 


Fragments of six or seven other baths have been found in the 
course of the season’s excavations; the majority are of the 
seventh century and show how large a part the old docyuvOos 
played in the life of the early people of Smyrna. A hundred 
yards to the east, in the biggest of last year’s soundings, a late 
seventh-century house has been cleared; the lower-lying part 
was practically destroyed in the construction of the sixth- 
century ‘ Burnt House’; a wall of the upper part of the 
house was illustrated in JHS LXVII, 42, fig. 6. In some 
places the mud-brick can still be seen sitting in position on 
the stone walls, and at one point courses of matting were 
detected which separated the layers of brick. In the destruc- 
tion levels on the site a number of jars and jugs with linear 
decoration have been assembled and a few vases decorated 
in the Orientalizing figure style (both outline and incised)— 
among them the Wild Goat style oenochoe shown in PI. IIa. 
Once again fragments of Early Corinthian vases were found 
in the destruction levels. 

Soundings were made at many points to locate the city 
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wall. Its general line has been ascertained from the south corner of the site along the cast 
to the middle of the north side; a hundred yards farther along a high-stepped platform 
seems to continue the line of the wall, and may have been constructed as a glacis where 
the escarpment was high and steep. On the west side near the neck of rock which joined 
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the hill to the mainland a cambered causeway has come to light about the modern water 
level, but it has mot been dated back beyond the fourth century. A stretch of massive 
archaic wall has been revealed in a very successful excavation by the Monopoly Wine 
Company which was primarily undertaken for the improvement of their vineyards, but 
was allowed to contribute much to our knowledge of the site. This wall lies on the rocky 
isthmus and may perhaps have flanked the main entrance to the city; it is built in the 
* Lesbian’ style, most blocks having five edges of which at least one is curved. On the 
east side the city wall has been tested at various points and two sections haye been cut 
across it. The long stretch which the Miltners followed ™ is the outer face of a wall of the 
late seventh century which seems to incorporate in its rubble and mud-brick filling an earlier 
wall with a filling of smaller bricks. A late Geometric level was touched on the inside of the 
wall; the pottery included an amphora which presents a flotilla of fishes in one panel and two 
owls and a goose in the other (Fig, 8), At the north-east corner, where the outer faces of the 
two walls are farther apart, the face of the earlier wall has been exposed; the lower part of 
the wall face was built of roughly shaped andesite blocks and carried a superstructure of sawn 
ashlar in a soft limestone which has been squashed under the weight of modern terrace walls 
(Fig. 9). When the outer wall was built the face of the earlier wall was bricked up. Soundings 
for the city wall on the north side of the city a short distance from the north-east corner revealed 
a platform in whose revetment towards the city wall three unfinished column drums had been 
laid; the excellent finish of the walls that flank this platform suggests that a public building 
once stood on it. A shallow sounding there uncovered a small cache of faience, ivory, and 
amber objects, together with fragments of small Corinthian vases of the second half of the 
seventh century. 

Little work was done in the gravefield this year, though surface examination has 
shown that the cemetery extends considerably farther to both flanks than had hitherto 
been supposed. Warious sarcophagus-burials have been noted, but only one sizeable figured 
fragment was recovered. More signs of burials of the village period have been found, but 
there is still no trace of a single grave of the time before the sack. 

One of the two soundings of the 1948 campaign, in which Bronze Age strata had been pene- 
trated, was carried deeper through a succession of second-millennium levels, The sounding 
was continued in water in a part of the trench, but had to be abandoned at nearly three feet 
below sea-level where pot-sherds were particularly dense. The discovery of a fiddle-shaped 
marble idol at sea-level suggests that the culture here, which yields little else but brown and 
grey monochrome pottery, should reach back to the beginning of the second millennium. 
Another sounding was opened near the ‘ isthmus * where living rock had been detected, with a 
view to discovering the earliest occupation on the site at a point where it had not become water- 
logged through the sinking of the coast. A sequence of third-millennium levels was uncovered 
with three firm building stages and hand-made pottery showing connections with Troy I and 
II and the Anatolian Copper Age. The middle level contained a building with low walls 
stoutly built of water-washed stones on which a number of courses of mud brick can still be 
detected; one room, separated off by a mud-brick party wall, had plastered walls and floor. 
Two faces from wide-mouthed wheel-made face urns were found in the vicinity of this sound- 
ing; together with other sherds casually discovered here they seem to be debris from eroded 
levels of the turn from the third to the second millennium. 

The joint excavating party also made reconnaissances round Smyrma and found further 
traces of late prehistoric settlement at Gryneion and at Baglar Tepe and Egrigél Tepe in the 
lower Kaikos valley, and a third millennium site at Akhaion Limen on the Elaitic Gulf ; at 
Aeolic Kyme the foundations of two buildings, probably temples, have been noted. A 
collection of pottery from Ionic and Aeolic sites is being formed in the Izmir Museum. A 
handsome polychrome mosaic from Kadife Kale, the Pagos of Smyrna, has been brought into 


the museum. 
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Arif Miifid Mansel has continued his 
excavations at Side in Pamphylia. 

M. Akok has published the recent ex- 
cavation of mixo-barbarous tumuli near 
Samsun, and W. Ruben illustrates some late 
Greck inscriptions from Phrygia (Belleten xii. 
835 ff.; 1b. Pl. 41 ff.). 


Cyprus 


Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, Director of Anti- 
quities of Cyprus, kindly communicates the 
following notice. 

There has been no excavation on Neo- 
lithic sites, but the Curium Expedition (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum) have 
decided to resume work at the Sotira site 
following the trials carried out by P. Dikaios 
on their behalf (7HS LXVI, 120). Dikaios’ 
report on his excavations at Khirokitia is in 
the press. Vases of the Philia type with 
Anatolian connections (JLN, March 1946, 
245) figure among pottery which has reached 
the Cyprus Museum from tombs clandes- 
tinely excavated at the locality Ammos, on 
the Ovgos river about half-way between Fic. 8.—Oxup Satryrxa. EARLY SEVENTH-CENTURY jar 

eas From Crry WALL, 
Philia and the sea. A number of Early 
Bronze Age tombs came to light during building operations in the Ayia Paraskevi cemetery near 
Nicosia and in the village of Kalavassos. They were excavated by the Department of 
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Antiquities. The Kalavassos tomb groups contain some notable paste bead necklaces and 
bronze hair ornaments. A middle Bronze Age group from the former site contained an 
imported jug of the wheelmade, painted type common to Syria and Cilicia (Fig. 10), The 
late J. F. Daniel returned to the Curium Expedition’s late Bronze Age settlement at Bamboula 
for a brief supplementary season, during which he examined a further section of the town 
wall and collected evidence of continuous occupation down to the archaic period. 

The excavation of the town site at Enkomi, now a joint enterprise of the French Mission 
under Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer and the Cyprus Department of Antiquities, has acquired increased 
interest through the identification of the site as the capital of the kingdom of Alasia, which 
Réné Dussaud proposed in a communication to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 
Dikaios’ opening campaigns for the Department of Antiquities laid bare part of an impressive 
palace complex near the centre of the site (PI. IIc). The earliest floors so far reached pro- 
duced Mycenaean pottery of about 1400 8.c. The original lay-out was overlaid by structures of 
inferior masonry which were abandoned in the twelfth century. From the latest level came a 
fine bronze statue of a young male god, 55 cm. high, which combines Aegean features with the 
horned headdress of the oriental deities. The statue, which may represent a Bronze Age © 
ancestor of the classical Apollo Alasiotas, has been published in an account of the excavations 
in JLN, August 2oth and 27th, 1949. 

Miss J. du Plat Taylor, working on behalf of the Antiquities Department and with the 
support of the Ashmolean Museum, undertook a search for a well-stratified Iron Age site. 
Trials near Myrtou disclosed excellent ashlar masonry and deposits rich in pottery, ranging from 
Mycenaean down toabout S00. Miss Taylor also tested a numberof sites in theeastern Mesaoria 
but with disappointing results. By chance discoveries of archaic sculpture (now in the Cyprus 
Museum) two new sanctuary sites were located. The one, near Kouklia, produced fragments 
of stone statues approaching life size and of bases with syllabic dedications; the other, at 
Kokkina on the coast east of Marium (Polis), terracottas of good quality. Neither has been 
excavated. At the Pernera sanctuary site west of Nicosia, where soundings in 1947 produced 
archaic figurines, a further trial was conducted for the Department by Mr. John Seltman in 
conjunction with the Army Education Scheme, the labour being supplied by volunteers from 
the Services. Below Hellenistic floors a series of circular rock-cut pits was found, some of them 
containing fragmentary terracottas, perhaps debris cleared from the sanctuary. 

At Laxia, south of Nicosia, the remains of a large building, brought to light by villagers 
excavating for stone, was cleared by the Department. Subdivided into three parallel compart- 
ments, it appears to be an administrative building in a sanctuary area and to date from the 
late Hellenistic period. Dikaios and T. Bruce Mitford examined the cave shrine on the summit 
of Kaphizin hill, which had produced syllabic and alphabetic dedications to the nymph in the 
otépSuy€ dating from the third century s.c. (RDAC, 1937-1939, 124 #f.). Subsequent occupa- 
tion by shepherds had left little in situ, but a useful harvest of new inscribed pot fragments was 
recovered, including parts of an imposing multiple lamp with three tiers of nozzles (Fig. 11). 
In the Hellenistic cemetery of Ayios Ermoyenis at Episkopi G. McFadden did some supple- 
mentary work for the Curium Expedition, without opening any new tombs. Of this period 
the Cyprus Museum has acquired a tomb group from Limassol, a hoard of Ptolemaic staters 
and a good-quality limestone head of a youth. 

On the acropolis of Curium the Pennsylvania University Museum expedition concentrated 
its attention on the ‘ Palace’, now seen to be a bath-complex of the fourth century a.p., and 
the theatre. In the former Mr. D. C. Fales uncovered a new mosaic with, in the central 
medallion, a bust of Ktisis, and from the fills beneath it secured nearly 100 coins mostly of 
Constantius I]. Below the building he opened a series of rock-cut cisterns. Fales also cleared 
the whole area of the adjoining theatre, which in part at least is of Roman date. It had a 
vaulted passage encircling the cavea, round the upper part of which are traces of a colonnade. 
Little of the seating remains and only the substructures of the scene building, but where the 
masonry is preserved it is of fine quality. At the Apollo sanctuary, west of Curium, excavations 
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directed by McFadden on the eastern perimeter led to the discovery of a small Roman bath 
in a good state of preservation just outside the peribolos wall. The floor of one of the hypocaust 
rooms was found almost intact and evidence was recovered of the extension of the heating system 
in a dado round the walls, which was closed by a heavy stone moulding. 

The partial excavation of a large basilican church in the town site on Cape Drepanum has 
added to the number of Early Christian monuments in the Island, which remains unduly 
small. Conducted by A. H. S. Megaw for the Department of Antiquities, the excavations 
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revealed a three-aisled church with three apses, an annexe to the north—perhaps a baptistery— 
and an atrium to the west. The nave had a mosaic pavement, which is preserved only at the 
east end (PI. IIIb). Some of the marble columns and capitals were found and some fragments 
of the marble chancel screen. They indicate a date in the late sixth century. 

For the medieval period a notable discovery was made at St. Sophia, the former Latin 
Cathedral of Nicosia. In the arches over the main west door some of the original marble 
figure sculpture, dated about 1320, was discovered behind plaster—a series of cighty-cight 
little figures of prophets, kings, queens, and prelates (PI. IIIa); also some damaged figures 
from the central tympanum composition, evidently a Transfiguration. In Famagusta Th. 
Mogabgab continued his investigations in the citadel, where the removal of Venetian fills is 
revealing the disposition of the Frankish Castle. 





J. M. Coox. 
The British School at Athens. 


THE DATING OF HORSES ON STANDS AND SPECTACLE FIBULAE 
IN GREECE * 


[Prares IV-V] 


In Evolution, 1 tried to date tripod-cauldrons by the development of their shape and 
decoration, and by the style of human and animal figurines upon them, particularly by the 
style of horses on tripod-handles, I now want to compare tripod-horses with horses on stands, 
but first I must examine the foundations, and cast a glance at dating evidence afforded by 
fibulae. 

In my former study I ventured to tamper with the order laid down by Furtwangler. Not 
unnaturally, some of his successors * at Olympia resisted. They have not met my contention 
that tripods with solid legs and handles show a consistent development in section from solid 
to flat, in decoration from simple to elaborate, but they still find it necessary to insert elaborate 
plated 3 tripods, decorated with advanced horses, into the sequence, so that late solid tripods 
can imitate their patterns. Plated tripods cannot go in the middle of the series, as Furtwangler 
said, because too many solid tripods are hybrids between his classes I and III. Hampe puts 
plated tripods before the decorative period of solid tripods and equates the horses of the last- 
named with Boeotian rabbits * of the seventh century. A horse is a horse and rabbits are 
different. Early seventh century horses are not at all like rabbits. Let him look again at his 
own Boeotian brooches.® 

Kunze’s latest pronouncement * appears to accept my order, but his dates for the figurines 
on plated tripods may be a little higher than mine. There are of course unattached horses 
and with these I do not meddle. 

My account in 1935 had two weak points: I was able to point to few patterns on vases 
contemporary with those on solid tripods, and to no predecessors, and few possible contem- 
poraries of the horses. New discoveries and further study, especially of vases found in Ithaca 
and soon to be published, have in part remedied these defects. 


Comparison oF VAsE Parrerns AND Tripop PaTrerNns 


Plain lines on legs and handles present no difficulties. They are the background of 
expanding Geometric vase painting. Zig-zags between lines are everywhere. In the running 
spirals of Evolution, pl. 14,7 we have a design close to the running spiral of vase painting.® 
The design on Ithaca tripod leg 11 (Evolution, pl. 17) is just like a slice of a Late Geometric 
Attic pyxis, Of the panel at the top of tripod legs I have already spoken; it comes in at the 
end of solid tripods and is universal on plated tripods, 

Evolution, pl. 24, 1 has an orientalising rosette. Rays like those on the Ashmolean handle 
may have set the fashion for rays on aryballoi and elsewhere. Kunze’s confronted lions 
in a panel are fully orientalising.* Their date must surely be close to that of the ‘ Late 
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Geometric Lion Painter’.2° This tripod leg, discovered since my paper, would persuade 
me to shift my terminus ante for solid tripods from 725 B.c. to 700 B.c. 

A detached ‘ ess’ pattern, is common on plated tripods, but does not occur on solid 
tripods. It is the logical outcome of disintegrating running spirals, a pattern we have seen 
to be common on solid tripods."* These esses tend to be seventh rather than eighth century 
patterns on Ithacan * vases. 

Latest of all is the leaf edging on the plated tripod O. 815, the usual edging pattern of 
classical art, too late for any tripod cauldron. 


Cormep Wire PATTERNS 


Why should the coiled wire patterns on solid tripods be taken from a different medium 
{incised plates) when there were contemporary objects in coiled wire to be copied, namely 
tripod-stands with coiled wire spirals? The Pnyx ** tripod should now be dated later than 
the ninth century, perhaps to the first half of the eighth century. 

Another tripod with coiled wire spirals has been found in a tomb at Knossos with Proto- 
geometric vases. This need not mean that it is much earlier, for Protogeomcetric lasted long 
in Crete. 

I was never happy about Furtwangler’s statement that such complicated objects as tripod- 
cauldron legs and tripod-cauldron handles were cast each all in one. The handle of pl. 20, 
2 1* has certainly not been cast with its strap, the horse was cast separate too, and I am sure 
the spirals on Ithaca 9g (op. cit., pl. 18, 6) are made of real wire added after casting. Still it 
may be argued that these stands were rare and exotic; What about spectacle fibulae which 
were better known and had a wider distribution ? 


Date or Specracte Fisutae in GREECE 


No-one now connects spectacle fibulae with Mycenaean spirals, but Myres *? thinks they 
came to Sparta with the Dorians from the Danube about 1140 B.c. and then seemingly lasted 
on for centuries, and Childe ** would date them about 925 B.c. at Marmariani. They are 
found in many sites in Greece, but I shall examine five which might give us a date. 


(1) Artemis Orthia. 
Bronze spectacle fibulae goo—700 B.c.™ 
Ivory spectacle fibulae ninth to sixth century.*° 
The figure 900 is obtained as follows :— 
Deposit 0-25 m. deep contained Protocorinthian ™ sherds, 


it lasted from 740-660 B.c.** = 80 years, 


Below this was a Geometric deposit 0-50 m deep containing no Protocorinthian pottery. 
0-25 m. lasted 80 years, 
0-50 m. lasted 160 years, 


749 + 160 = goo 
.". the temple was founded in goo B.c. 





* AM XVIII 4'4, pl. XIV: for vases found with it see 
rey 125, n. 4. 


ar Whe wer the Greeks ? 425. 


XV 33, Abb. aks 
17), ts 
= “ ™ Festichrift fr Otto Tschumi 73. 


birds, not debased : 
@ Eg. Ithaca ted No- 9. (ibid. pl. 17); no. 3 (pl. 


} . Robertson BSA XLIII, pl. 21, g22. There are 


AO io, 1 
*” AO #- 
™ AO 18. 
* It should be till 625 5.c. but no matter. 
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This is a dangerous argument, and difficult to check; the excavator has given us the 
stratification of only one sherd; but one too many. It was found ‘ almost on virgin soil’; 2 
it is listed as Geometric. It is the shoulder of an orientalising globular aryballos, of a type 
common at Cumae, and to be dated at the earliest to the end of the cighth century.*" If it 
is a Laconian imitation it will be later.?* One sherd out of place will not necessarily wreck 
a stratification, founded on positive evidence, but so wrong a diagnosis wrecks all faith in the 
argumentum ex absentia. Let us have done with it and date the sanctuary by the objects 
published and a few unpublished sherds to after 800 p.c. There is no published evidence 
that any object except a Mycenaean gem is earlier than 750 8.c. Moreover, it is not necessary 
to conclude with the excavators that every object was thrown out in strict chronological 
sequence, Kunze ** has already objected to AO, pl. XCII. 2, a rider on a Clydesdale, being 
dated before 740 B.c. We can, however, accept the stratigraphic evidence that the wire 
spectacle brooches are a little earlier than the ivory. This is important to our inquiry and 
gives us an additional reason for dating plated tripods and their horses after solid tripods. 
The patterns of the plated tripod O 585 *7 are extremely like those of bone and ivory spectacle 
fibulae, whose floruit is the seventh and not the eighth century.2® 


(2) Thera. 

The contents of Schiff’s Grave in Thera * certainly go back to the eighth century and 
probably earlier, for it has a hump-backed fibula and a rolled pin; but as it also contained 
Daedalic statues, it does not give us a fixed date, 


(3) Chauchitsa.3° 

The last half of the eighth century seems a good date for the spectacle fibulae from 
Chauchitsa in Macedonia. Close dating is not really possible, but objects of Hallstatt c date 
oceur in two of the graves, nos. 10 and 13,! which contained spectacle fibulae. All were 
single burials. The excavator was probably right in believing the cemetery to be homogeneous. 
It contained one of the disputed cups with concentric semicircles”? but see below. 


(4) Delphi.2® 

The stratification of the tomb in which the fibulae were found is unsatisfactory, but 
nothing in it is earlier than globular aryballoi (end of the eighth or beginning of the seventh 
century). 


(5) éarmariant.24 


The Marmariani fibulae would seem to be 200 years earlier than the rest. There is no 
doubt that they were found with pottery some of which has Protogeometric patterns, but what 
is their date? There is an ominous absence of both Early and Middle ** Geometric pottery 
in Thessaly. 

In reconsidering the Marmariani vases we have the enormous advantage over the authors 
that the Kerameikos ** tombs have been dug, and that their contents are set out in order in 
3 AO p. 63, fig. 37 A. Chauchitsa. | va 

= Sex blow ae some more of it and classes it as Pacis Ghia otetsie a aos late Hgadites waar 


Laconian I, Orientali ng (BSA XXXIV, pl. 25 ¢, 112). similar gold bands in both tombs, 
He tells me that he ¢ it is too rough to be genuine ad hema de Delphes V, 112, 154, All the vases look 
ocorinthian 1 . . scyenth century. e 
** Kretische Broncereliefs 254, 23. ** Heurtley and Skeat, BSA XXXI. I apologise for the 


1 O, pl. XXXI. length and dullness of this section. General readers (if 
™ Gf. Payne, Perachora, 17o: “The other Corinthian any) skip on to the horses p. 21. ! 
fibula of the seventh century is the ivory spectacle fibula.” h has called my attention to imported 
= Thera I at, Abb. 499 a; 317, Abb. §1o. Middle Geometric vases found at Kapakli near Volo. 
* Canon, B84 XXVI, 1 ff. This is just the sort of indirect influence that I had supposed 

H Op. cit. 9. T have not been able to use W. Reichel, to be at work on Marmariani, 
Griechisches which IT see gives an earlier date for ™ Publication to date, Arrameitos, I and IV. 
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the Kerameikos Museum from Sub-Mycenaean to Late Geometric and beyond, an enduring 
monument to German scholarship. 

Shape is of paramount importance, but it has often been overlooked because patterns are 
easier to see. All the vases of Marmariani have been called Protogeometric and dated 1000- 
850 B.c. because of some concentric circles and semicircles with hour-glass centres. Now the 
truth is that four vases, .M 66, 77-79, are like canonical, but late, Attic Protogeometric vases, 
in pattern and shape; the rest are different. The authors picked out the kantharoi and jugs 
with cut-away necks as of local origin. These, then, are as yet undateable; let us examine 
the others. 

Oinochoat. 

M 66 is oval and canonical, all the rest have broader and often ovoid bodies, a develop- 
ment found in Corinthian *7 and Attic Geometric oinochoai. M 48, 49 are among the earliest 
of these and look Early Geometric. The oinochoe from Megara™ looks to be between the 
two; Ithaca, where there is a complete series *® of Corinthian shapes, helps us to date Af 50 
and 54. Ovoid half-decorated body; fully decorated, broad, stiff, tall neck; horror vacui 
in the decoration. These qualities are not found together before Late Geometric times.4® 
Bands of solid rays of a similar size to those round the middle of M 56 occur in Ithaca in the 
orientalising period and outlined solid rays belong to the same period. 


Amphorat. ; 

Same story: M74, ovoid body, very tall, fully decorated neck. 

Mugs and Cups with sharply everted lips do not reach Attica and Corinth before the late 
eighth century. They may have been earlier in the East and so come earlier to Thessaly, 
Cups like those on M, pl, VII, with concentric circles, do not reach Athens. They occur in 
a late eighth-century context in Chauchitsa “! and El Mina, 


Pyxis or Cup. 

I refuse to believe that the handle of No. 131, a wide plastic strap with upturned ends, 
is unconnected with exactly similar handles on Attic Late Geometric bowls,* Weinberg 
47 (Early Geometric) is a forerunner. There is a Middle Geometric krater strap- 
handle with straight plastic ends which is still closer (W’ 74). The shape developed in the 
South and what happened in Macedonia in the Early Bronze Age does not matter.“ It is 
not just a question, * Did it develop in Athens or Thessaly?’ but, * Did it appear fully fledged 
in Marmariani in 950 8.c. and then start to develop all over again in the South?’ 


Arater. 

This is a rare shape in Attic Protogeometric. If the foot is high it is always conical, 
sometimes with a ring added; the rim is seldom everted.45 The feet of Marmariani kraters 
. Show development like that which occurred in Athens between goo and 7o00 8.c. 

Medallions with dark and reserved crosses at the centre are common in Geometric “4 
and very rare in Protogeometric ‘7 pottery, They appear in metopes round the centre of 
Attic vases of * Severe’ Geometric style and they are like the medallions on Marmariani 
kraters. The earliest foot at Marmariani, M 140, is broader than the Attic Protogeometric 


ee en ee ence of aioe der, pis. 32, 33- 
gourd-like ive might be expected t eurtley, +47) 52. 
mes tec ditaae lh aed if aps 


bulbous but not “! Kerameikes TV, pl. 34. pls. 22 and 23 from 
= W pl. tr. late graves, and contrast with Marmariani kraters, 
® To be ished. Desborough calls my attention to the rim of an Attic 
“cL R BSA XLITI, 445, pl. go. Protogeometric Krater in Munich, Kraiker, Die Antity 
"! See above, p. 18. V 220 


x . 
“ Roberison, JAS LX, 2. The author merely states * CY Af 196, 145, 149 with Wide, 7DI XIV, figs. 65-68. 
that it is not lie heads Yo None of the herds found * Kerameitos I, pi 51; of. N.M. 808. She meh 
vith it look earlier than 750 s.c See references given AJA XLIV, pl. Il. 

ete, 
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foot, which is either conical or conical with a ring round it. The foot of M 135 is rather like 
that of the Isis krater,“® M 137 has a foot like that of the krater from Thebes.** The more 
spreading feet on M pl. X can be compared to the foot of a krater from Analatos,®® which is 
rather late. The general shape, the sharply everted rim and the ribbing are not unlike that 
of Kahane’s ‘ prothesis ’ krater,*! and it too has medallions, though these are more advanced. 

M 145 has tall double axes as on Ithaca 444 *° and enclosed triangles in double axes, as 
on another Middle or Late Geometric oinochoe in Ithaca. Its two-piece handle is seen on 
W 70 (Early Geometric). On the base it has groups of vertical wavy lines (Late Geometric). 
The inscribed meander pattern must come from Athens, where it was very popular in Early 
Geometric. The solid meander is later (M143). There is also the handle pattern of M 136. 

Tombs should be dated and (I think) called after the latest objects in them, Marmariani 
then is backwoods Geometric of the late eighth century. The vases look so barbaric with 
their flashy black and red that one feels they ought to be early, but they are not. This or 
that feature might have been early in Thessaly and have reached Athens in the late eighth 
century—probably this actually happened with the kantharoi with vertical handles—but not 
so many features, not fundamental shapes and schemes of decoration, unless Geometric style 
not only originated in Marmariani, but happened there in its most pronounced form and then 
developed all over again, slowly and logically, in the South. 

Canonical and fairly Early Protogeometric pottery did reach other parts of Thessaly. 
Tomb B at Theotokou ™ has oval, closed shapes and straight-rimmed drinking vases with 
conical feet; these latter are reassuring if not obligatory. Tomb A is like Marmariani and 
later than Tomb B. The Skyros “ tombs contain only early Attic Protogeometric pottery. 


Evwence ror THE Datinc oF OTHER FIBULAE 


The Kerameikos discoveries have done much to clarify the history of fibulac. They 
confirm the fact that of the safety pins only the leaf-shaped variety survived to Sub-Mycenacan 
times, and even that died out before the Protogeometric era, like the hump-backed fibulae. 
Note the absence of spectacle fibulae, though the decoration of the vases would seem to invite 
them. A thin stilted fibula with two knobs is present in the Sub-Mycenaean graves 54 in 
Athens, as at Mouliana. I do not doubt that it reached Athens from Crete. Bows of such 
fibulae in the Protogeometric cemetery are rather more swollen.*® From these develop the 
‘Boat fibula with eyes” °* and various kinds of ‘leech fibula”. These and the ‘ Boeotian ’ 
fibulae 5? and doubtless all the beaded and compound fibulae are Geometric or later. 

Applying this test to Thessaly, it is clear that Tomb A at Theotokou ™ with pottery like 
Marmariani, contains a ‘ Boeotian’ fibula and one that looks like a compound fibula, a slice 
of bone between other substances, though this is not stated. 

To sum up, the earliest dateable vases at Marmariani do go back to the tenth century, 
but the tombs last on till 725 p.c. If spectacle fibulae cannot be earlicr than-8oo0 B.c. at 
Sparta, and are probably late at Chauchitsa, it seems rash to put up the date of their arrival 
in Greece on the evidence of Marmariani.** They must have been clumsy, brittle and 
BR een 


me CVA Greece I, pl. 6, 5. typologically earlier than his monster fibulac. Their 
PhD pee oe are simple like Iliffe’s fibula and their bows are 
Ww FDI XIV, 213, fig. 92. Compare also the semicircular, i.e. hammered half-way to flat. Incidentally 
krater Hampe, pl. 2 he has transposed the designs; there are two horses on 
1 Sec op. al. pl. RXV. one fibula. A chain of fibulac of a fully developed type 
ms Robertson, BSA XLII, pl. 30. is dated about 800 n.c. (not carly ninth century as stated 
2 Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, 208 ff. inthe test) by = grave in the Besameihos:( j20CUE S17 
aa Kerameikor I, By. Abb. 9 amd 11). 
Kerameikos TV, pl. 99, Inv. M 2, M 22. i Prakisieric Tieesuls agai. aia © ead ©. 


** Perachora, pl. 74, 5: : * Tomb 5 contained ic fibula. as well b 
<The bor af This fibula is hexagonal in Grete (BSA oinochoe M49 (pl. IV), with beautiful glaze and looking ing 
gals pie a, 30) Rian Beales eral ee ee eecaen Early Geometric; M_ 54 which has a tall decorated nec 

Pics tinelegy oF ae te (7 167 in fehl in a Middle Geometric scheme, and M 137 (pl. IX) with 


he grave is sound, even if, as I think, a foot of Late Geometric sha Cf. the bi sthi 
the grave is at least two » Hampe should = krater, } pe. - the big Corinth 
have seen chat the Elgin gold fibulac (Aasenbild pl. 7) ter, FS pl. L tan 
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unsatisfactory, apt to get wet and stain cloth. They probably had a short vogue even in 
backwood areas. Ornamentation in spiral wire of course kept turning up after the first 
discovery of wire. 


Fforses.*" 


At last we reach the horses and I have only to offer a few dates and to let the illustrations 
speak for themselves. The earliest post-Mycenaean horses in Greece are those represented 
on Protogeometric amphorae found in graves in the Kerameikos." 

Class I. ‘They are astonishingly like the horses on tripods with solid legs (pl. Ia), same 
weedy limbs and long bodies. These characteristics both share with the horses on * pro- 
thesis * vases, which I still regard as contemporary with the cauldron horses. Only as pro- 
thesis vases are now generally relegated at least to the second quarter of the cighth century,™ 
horses on tripod cauldrons will have to go there too. The Geometric amphora in London 
which I show (Pl. IVa) is a late specimen of its class, but it is clearly earlier than the Late 
Geometric amphora (Pl. Va): it has a good deal of black on the body and an extravagantly 
long neck. The legs of the horse are still weedy, not properly articulated, though better than 
those of the horse on Ithaca tripod g (Pl. IVb) which I have set beside it. Tripod horses are 
represented galloping, horses on stands are standing. 

Class HT. All the horses that follow have acquired a new tension. No horses on solid 
tripods have it, all plated tripod horses have it (see Pl. [Vc). It seems to be a discovery of 
the second half of the eighth century and not all Late Geometric horses on Attic vases are 
affected by it. 

As a confirmation of my dating, I am allowed to show a grave group from a single burial, 
in Taranto Museum. Mr. Drago most kindly adds the interesting news that it was found in 
Bari, The Protocorinthian globular aryballos with a single reserved line in a dark base 
said to be found with it should date from the last quarter of the eighth ™ century. The little 
horse has few graces but he is sturdy and stiff (Pl. TVd). 

The horse on a stand (Pl. Vb) found at Actos, Ithaca, adds exaggerated neck and flanks 
to the new tautness, and his body has become much shorter. He cannot be very far away 
in date from the horses on the vase beside him (Pl. Va), last quarter of the eighth century.** 
He is so like the horses from Perachora that he too must come from Corinth. Payne’s ** 
date is 750-7oo B.c. The horse was actually found inside a monochrome kyathos.** I am 
allowed to figure a delightful little horse from Syracuse which is said to have reached the 
Museum before Orsi’s excavations. The shape of his body is like that of the Lions of the 
* Late Geometric Lion Painter * © at the very end of the eighth century (Pl. Vc). 

Class 47Z. A mannered creature on a stand with a longer body and shoulders reaching 
down to the ankles (Pl. Ve) continues the story of the horse in Ithaca. His position at the 


* PLIV,s: Ries ane otktoes 15, Abb. 8. Geometric ] Fg. the horses on a very late Geometric oinochoe, 
Evolution, pl. 25, 9 and 4. They look arthritic. 
b: BSA" , Pl 15 c. Ithaca tripod 9. * This is an unexpectedly carly date to find Corinthian 
Scale 1; influence on the East Coast of Italy, but paeecteen (FHS 
c: flid. Pl. 18, ‘2. Horse on a plated ii tie in LVI, 192, note 298) suggested something of the sort. 
Olympia. "0. No. 607. Scale For me Paynes dating stands. R.M. Cook points out 
d@: Grave in Taranto. Scale 1 that Akerstrom i in Der Stl in ftelien starts from 
Pl. V, a: BSA X T Pl. 26, 7. Se Geomenic Attic false (FHS LXV, 120). 

Amphora. Scale 1: ig ma Ube Oa ES it 

b: Horse sive Actos; Ithuca, Bronzes No. 4. period are to me indistinguishable (a74 XLIV, 482). 
Scale 1 to split ep the — of a tomb vin. a 

cd. Complieat 
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* The bod is thaped like Johansen pl. X, 4, but it 
as probably had fwo 


Aerameiho: IV 
| | sec G. x IV, pl 27 puts them later still, JD LVIII, 28. * J. M. Cook, B54 ALIT, 144, fig. 4 a. 
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end of my sequence, and the Corinthian provenience of the Ithaca horses, are confirmed by 
his striking resemblance to the horses of the Dioskouroi on the Early Protocorinthian aryballos 
in the Ashmolean Museum ® (PI. Vd). 

I have to thank the British School at Athens, the Directors of the Museum of Taranto 
and Syracuse and of the Ashmolean Museum for permission to publish these photographs. 


SyLvIA Benton, 
Notre.—Mr. Robert M. Cook has just shown me sherds from two vases said to have been 
found at Artemis Orthia which are unquestionably of Protogeometric style. If we can 


assume that they were actually found in the shrine deposit, are we to conclude that they date 
the shrine, or that the shrine dates them? 


® Payne's date for this vase is ‘ end of the first quarter of the seventh century", CVA Oxford, pl. 1, 5. 


ORIGINS OF THE BERLIN PAINTER 
[Prates VI-IX] 


Tue vase illustrated in pll. VI-[X(a) and figs. 1 and 2 is a red-figure volute-krater belonging 
to the Museum of Ethnology and Archaeology at Cambridge, and now deposited on loan at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. It came to the Museum of Ethnology and Archaeology in 1886 with 
the Barrett Collection, but nothing further is known of its history. It was attributed to the 
Berlin Painter by Professor J. D. Beazley in Attische Vasenmaler,’ and in his Berliner Maler * he 
classed it among the half-dozen earliest works of the master. Until recently it was severely 
repainted, but has now been cleaned. Much is missing; the surface is rubbed, and the restorer 
had not hesitated to plane away the edges of fragments where he could not arrange a clean fit; 
but it remains a fine and interesting piece. 

Modern are: foot, with much of the lower part, including most of the rayed area and 
lower part of reverse figure; volute of one handle; rim, upper register and most of lower 
register of neck on obverse; patches on body and reverse neck (evident in photographs). The 
foot has been restored on the model of a complete volute-krater decorated by the same artist 
some years later. In the body pictures relief-contour is used rather sparingly, as usual in this 
artist’s work; the small figures on the neck, like those on the London volute-krater, show a 
much fuller use of it. Thinned glaze is used for the usual inner body-markings; on the youth 
on B, however, they have all been obliterated, except for the end of one line on the back and of 
one on the upper arm. Oni this figure it is also used for drapery folds running from the right- 
hand contour, both in the area about the waist and across the leg. Red is used for the wreaths 
of the figures on the body and for the plectrum string. The hair-contour is reserved, and 
engrailed by means of dots of glaze; in the case of the reveller the background line is waved 
to correspond to these dots. 

The patterns are mostly canonical to the shape: * ivy on volutes; running key on lip; 
tongues on shoulder and at handle-roots; rays at base. The running palmette on the upper 
register of the neck is of a class that has been exhaustively studied by Dinsmoor in connection 
with the date of the Athenian Treasury." It belongs to his type I, though the artist shows a 


3 Bann. 75. I have to thank the Muscum authorities fie undenide of foot of second figure from right, Neck figures 
permission to publish it. pot whole preserved contour of left-hand figure except 
"14 and 18, no. 93. It also appears in ARV, 137, of right hand and right shin Se Reema ern ar 
wee Maler pl. Sir Joh lly have 12 flee carb pein et nabs epee 
E.ghe ; Berliner 29. pci neattd e head; whole preserved contour second HM 
tells me of a new volute-krater by the Berlin back tire recy wary barat ncnpie aio gure cor 
Painter in the ili. Giulia: body, on each side a young contour of third lower edge 
warrior eines neck, palmetie: above, below, A, contiguous part of shaft; iti bi pea of fourth 
Herakles, assi Acca tad by a falling thunderbolt, figure (the relief outlines of s dlpreonte erest-tail continue beyond 
in combat with Ky! at cach end chariots; B, athletes. the t where the reserve stops, as far as the right knee nee) 
the Camb and I sr gee ie preserved contour of two Een bane Sec: Int 
* Body: reveller on A: forehead and nose (cough of palmette friexe relief-contour is used throughout except for 
drapery the inner curls of the volutes. 
front of + both sides of u -arm but not fore-arm ; * The volute-krater was presumably primarily a metal 
forefinger of right hand (rest of hand not preserved), with shape; at least it has no clear development in pottery before 
right hand edge of kantharos stem and bowl; thumb and — the Gag haul egrmpt Satis asthe Raphi esi fe 
forefinger of left hand; shell of lyre and curved ends of —the Francois Vase and that signed by Nikosthenes (London 
frame with cross-bar and supports; contour of Ieft B64) in Attic and half'a dozen in Laconian of the second 
Pee oer Dalt CF Seok; toes and lower contour of and third quarters of the century, The vase at Arezzo, 


with 


right foot; back of right — ; small of back: reliefline is decorated by Euphronios, shows a remodelling of the shape 
Recent hee oe Pee Se which Beare While bate paloters cineaiBioens Inter pacct 
1 ; r scven iri across ose to it, while our ‘a magni t lat 
and black areas alike. Youth on B efaceandthroat; in on (see above, n. 9) is smartened and snd: relma: 
both sides of arm but not of fore-arm; r Other early examples of the canonical form are a number 
rs ede With both aides off stick above it: Auackics: of late black Rgure, pieces (Louvre F178, Aehiagi ts + 275 
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drapery on left shoulder; interior of over! behind back 5. a ieee iece that tals ‘them 
feftchand ‘fin figures on A: whole preserved contour of Fr New York (Richter ood Tie Hall no. 18, D crated and 171; 
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faint tendency to turn the palmettes alternately upwards and downwards as in type II; on the 
other hand he has in error broken the alternation of the connections in one place. The closest 
parallel I know to it is on a hydria in London,’ of the same time and the same general circle, 
Below the figure on A is a stopped maeander of unusual form,’ below that on B a running key. 

‘On the front of the body (Pll. IX (a) and VIII (b) and Fig. t (b)) a bearded reveller, naked 
but for an ivy-wreath and a voluminous cloak thrown over his shoulders, moves carefully to the 
right, holding a lyre in his left hand and a kantharos, evidently full, in his outstretched right. 
His mouth is open, presumably in song. 

The only unusual feature here is the kantharos. This type of drinking vessel is normally 
carried by Dionysos and his meinie and occasionally by Hermes in a Dionysiac connection ® 
and by Herakles (though he more often has a special and slightly different form) and the 
Centaur Pholos, but it is very rarely seen in the hands of common men. An example is 
that carried by Komarchos (or the ‘ Komarchos’?) on the Munich amphora signed by 
Euthymides, under whose immediate influence the Berlin Painter was working when he 
painted our vase.?° 

On the back (Pll. VI and VIII (a) and Fig. 1 (a)) a youth, wreathed but not with ivy, stands 
to the right, left leg forward, right arm holding astick, his himation over his left shoulder muffling 
arm and hand which holds it bunched in the small of his back. His right Sretiiger. points 
forward, an unusual gesture; he is perhaps keeping time with it to the reveller’s song.“ 

The neck on the front of the vase is largely missing, and it will be better to describe the 
back first (Pll. VIand VII). Here a fight is taking place in which six warriors are involved. All 
are naked and armed only with helmets, shields and spears. On the left a beardless youth, on 
his shield (seen in profile) a tripod, retreats, brandishing a spear, before a blonde and beardless 
opponent, seen in three-quarter back view, who advances thrusting with lowered spear, on his 
shield the forepart of a bridled horse. Both wear Attic helmets, the fleer’s check-pieces down, 
the pursuer’s turned up. Next a bearded warrior in a Corinthian helmet attacks to the right 
with raised spear. His shield, seen from within on his extended left arm, is pierced by the spear 
of his youthful adversary, who however x down on his Ie knee: He is seen from the back, his 
head turned towards his assailant. His shield, seen in profile, bears a bull’s head and he wears 
an Attic helmet with the cheek-pieces down. From the right runs up a beardless rescuer, 
spear raised, Attic helmet with cheek-pieces down, the forepart of a lion on his shield. The 
last figure, like the first, looks back indeed, but although unpursued makes off at full speed out 
of the mélée, shield before him, spear held low. He too is beardless and wears an Attic helmet 
with the check-pieces down. His shield, seen in profile, bears no device but the inscription 
[Ker]Aos. 

To return to the front of the neck: on the left (Fig. 2 (a)) are the advanced right leg and 
foot, with the pubes and front of the left thigh and knee, of a naked figure moving rapidly out of 
the picture. At the right-hand end (Fig. 2 (b)) are the badly preserved remains of two figures ; 
one in a short chiton and cloak was striding into the picture; right leg and foot remain with 


* Er6g; Form II with aiktuee on pee ae iis hema Se a 2 (oho peri ap the Gela Painter, 
wining”, Rexiaageie uated icture. BCH 1 i ae 24, 2 who start ng career in the time 
32; Norman Gardiner, Greek Athlete rts Jas 2, cine. of 'E (See also n. 96 below.) A 
Athletics im the Ancient World, 166; CV pl. “tafe 2 a7 74, 0. rattan i conten a man in aritusb-ebbening procession 
Not in Beazley; it seems to me by a very incompetent of vessel- -bearers on a vase of nearly a hundred years carlicr, 
shee of the ers pas Painter's carliest works. the Komast Group kotyle in Athens, 4M, LXIT, pl. 58(a) 

5 ONS later work of the artin’s, a char vdicin th 

F athe on. vig Beslin Painter's name vase. On a black- Boule ane 199) Dionysos, gy a in Ln 

by the Andokides painter in London a right knotted staff in f in aye a pics extends his ri 








pl. 1; Be tole mr 26) Sane reclining ama forefinger and the first two fingers of this left hand in a simi ; 
sty handle of a kantharos while manner, apparently directing the dance of a macnad who 
A tog rong uc tagre e At the farther herself wags her init aah 7 apengh arte at 

edge ofthe picture Olle i istos, and I take it that lion-cub. On his! egy gh aera, 
ing Hermes the cup to take to the lame JHS XL, 72-3 and pl. 2; Berliner Maler pl. 21) the 
ga otha suey the party at which Dionysos made citharode-singer’s trainer uses the f of his free right 
drunk in order to get him back to Olympos. fraud to bear tev ratsie the fanaa the ick of his Mont- 


Pernice 7 XI, 40 ff., observing that Dionysos’s cushion _pellier panathenaic (ARV 192, no. 9; JHS XLII, 75; REA, 
i a gives a a iRiver covianmtion pl. 1 and p. 187) uses the fi si two fingers in the same way. 
ee ee by a poor relation of these rf. 
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part of the edge of the chiton, the two hanging points of the cloak and part of the calf of the 
advanced left leg. Crossing this are the advanced left leg and foot of a figure moving to the 
right. 

Fig. 3 shows a fragment of a volute-krater neck in Leipsic, also a very early work of the 


Berlin Painter? The lip bears a running key, the upper register a running palmette very 





Fio. 3.—FaacMent oF VoOLUTE-KRATER NECK IN Lerrsic. 


similar to ours, the lower a palaestra scene: apoxyomenos; dandy; two lines. These lines 
might be a pair of javelins," or a border. Borders of this or similar form are sometimes found 
on volute-krater necks, and the Berlin Painter perhaps put one on another seemingly very early 
vase, whose surviving fragments are entombed in the pastiche Louvre G166.™ ‘The youth 














a ARV 147, THO. 1005 Berliner Maley 1g.and18,no.gy. [0 breaks, suggesting that these are later than the finding of the 
am indebted to Sir John Beazley for the photograph andto vase. From Hawwser’s collection 
Professor Schw citzer for permission to publish it and for very 1 cf. Berliner Matfer, pl. 15, 1 also the Villa Giulia krater 
kindly providing the following details: 14:5 cms. high and p. 23 n. 93 above. apna ; “4a 
24-5 long; many root-marks on the inside and traces of them 4 See CVA fase. 2, III, be, pl. 18, 3 left. 


ARP 7a, no. Por 
on the outside which has been cleaned, but none on the oh 
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Fic. 4.—CALYx-CRATER FRAGMENT FROM Cormre, 
(Girinth Museum. } 





Fic. 5.—Picrvre on Hypara m™ Barin Museo (E 162). 
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with the strigil seems to have had a cloak over his arm.1® The other figure recalls, though he 
does not equal, Onesimos’s exquisite in his much-illustrated Vienna cup..* The question 
arises whether this fragment is not part of our vase. Against this: (1) from the measurements 
given the Leipsic fragment appears to be on a slightly larger scale than our vase; (2) the 
palmettes on the fragment have nine petals, against seven on our vase, and their hearts are more 
elaborately drawn, though this would not be an impossible difference between front and back; 
(3) the right-hand figure on our neck-front wears a short chiton and hanging cloak; this 
costume is suitable for hunters, travellers and fighters, but as far as I know unparalleled in the 
palaestra. It seems safest to assume, then, that the Leipsic fragment is from another vase and 
that the scene on the front of our neck, like that on the back, was a battle, but perhaps an 
amazonomachy, as the mixture of clothed and unclothed warriors seems very rare in other 
forms of combat. 

That the Cambridge vase is the work of the Berlin Painter needs no demonstration. 
Details of anatomy and drapery folds are exactly his, with some unusual simplification in the 
small figures on the neck. The reveller on the body is own brother to the silen on the back of 
the Berlin amphora,1? a piece which, though it does not belong to the same very early phase of 
the master’s work as our vase, I take to be not much later. The silen, who naturally wears no 
cloak, has paused and brought the kantharos to his lips to drink, in the motion straightening 
himself and lifting the lyre a little, but the two pictures are essentially successive moments in 
a single motion of one figure. The figure on the reverse resembles in pose the youth on a work 
of the painter’s maturity, the charming little neck-amphora in Boulogne with Eros.** His face 
is strikingly like those of the athletes on a very early panathenaic in Munich.” Closer kin to 
the Cambridge youth, however, than any on a vase hitherto ascribed to the Berlin Painter is 
one who stands behind Theseus as he slays the Minotaur on the Vienna Painter’s pelike in 
Florence.2® The Vienna and Florence pelikai were ascribed to Euthymides by Furtwangler 
and others, and the attribution accepted by Beazley in VA 33. In AV 65, at Langlotz’s 
suggestion, he withdrew them from Euthymides and remarked (p. 76) that they were fore- 
runners of the Berlin Painter’s style, repeating this more hesitantly in ARV 27. In view of the 
close resemblance of our youth to the young Athenian on the Florence pelike, it seems worth 
considering whether these splendid vases may not in fact be masterpieces of the Berlin Painter’s 
extreme youth. 

The vases already classed by Beazley as ‘ very early ’ Berlin Painter's are, besides the Cam- 
bridge and Leipsic volute-kraters and the Munich panathenaic already discussed : the wonderful 
hydria in New York with Achilles and Penthesilea; * a calyx-krater fragment in Corinth 
(pl. IX (b) and fig. 4);"* and a fragment in the Louvre, known to me only from Beazley’s 
description, of a large vase, perhaps a volute-krater, with a fight (bearded warrior running to 
right).** To these I would add two hydriai of black-figure shape, one in London, with Herakles 
and Nereus (fig. 5),*4 and the other in Aberdeen, with Peleus and Thetis (figs. 6 and 7). ** 
These two vases were in 1918 grouped with others by Beazley as the work of a ‘ Nereus 
Painter." "* Seven years later 2" he transferred another vase from the Nereus to the Berlin 
Painter and adumbrated the possibility that the former was only a phase of the latter. In 
1927 ** he expressed the view that such was the case, but the next year** he questioned whether 
i Gf. the plate in the Robinson Callection, Baltimore CV, XXXIV, Prof, Broneer points out that the palmette and lotus 


ii, pl. 25, 2; ARF goo, no, 3, by the Mawr Painter, frieze on the rim is of unusual elaboration, the lotuses being 
whose curious style owes something to Berlin Painter. of two different forms which alternate with one another. 





ARV 222, no. 58, with refs. = ARV 143, no. 184, ' *, ; | Fai, 
‘? ARV 131, no. 1 Berliner Meier, pI.4- no. 180 {" Sent Ne early"; Berliner Maler t4 and 21 
19 ARV ist no, 37 5 lin seem ™ Ei62; ARV 140, 00,128. Thave to thank the Tristecs 
i ARV 132, no. 5; Mater, pl. 7, 2. of the British Museum for permission to publish this vase. 


© ARV 28, top no. 2; » Mus. It. 3, pl. 4; whence ™ 695, ARV tan, no, 127. I have to thank Sir John 
FR. ii, 81 a ores Euth. F. pl. 23; augmented by new Beazley for the photograph and the University pane a 
fragments CV ii, pl. 1, 2 and 32. ¢ figure is incomplete, for permission to publish it. 
but one of the new 5 gives more of it. VA 61. 

™ ARV 140, no. 192 with refs.; Berliner Maler pl. 22, 1, TAY, 471, 5. 121-2. 
ang Pe sith nt lien iret ; ae Sr Facies 

[hese permission to use them I owe to = iner Maley t4, note 1, 1 . 129 Hf. 

the kindness of Prof. Broneer, ARF 197, no. 88; AFA = 2 ee 
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the three hydriai of black-figure shape ™ were not copies or school-pieces. His latest list (1942) 
of the Berlin Painter's works includes them without comment.* 

Tt seems to me that the Aberdeen and London hydriai are works of the Berlin Painter’s 
own hand but belong to an extremely early period, before even Beazley’s ‘ very early’ group, 
and linking that to the Vienna and Florence pelikai. Look first at the patterns under the 





Fro. 6.—Hypaia iw Aperpeen (6945). 


pictures. The Nereus hydria (Fig. 5) has pairs of stopped maecander separated by dotted 
chequer-panels. The members of each pair are separated by vertical lines, and the lines that 
form the maeander themselves spring at the bottom from these two lines and at the top from the 
lines bounding the chequer-panel. A stopped maecander of precisely this form makes the 
pattern under the Cambridge reveller, only here the eight pairs are separated from cach other 





* On the third, a fragment in Boston (ARV 199, no. 126), Piet XX, pl, 5, from a drawing. Now in the Gum Collec- 
sec below pp. 92 f., fig. B, tion, Havana). From a photograph it is clear that it is 
ARV 140, nos. 127 and 128. When this article was inseparable from the London and Aberdeen hydriai. 
atin! in proof, Sir John Beazicy drew my attention to There ob to be some repainting, especially on Apollo's 
a third hydria of the same shape and scheme of decoration, body. Under the picture is a mimning kcy. 
with Apollo and Herakles struggling for the tripod [Afon. 
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not by a panel of different pattern but by two verticals like those that form the centre of each 
pair. The stopped macander on the New York hydria is of the same form, but here there is a 
panel of different pattern (framed saltire) not only between the pairs but in the centre of each 
pair. In the various forms of stopped maeander used by the Berlin Painter in his mature work, 
the maeander always springs from the horizontal lines above and below the pattern band, 
never, as in the Cambridge, New York and London vases, from the vertical dividing lines; nor 
do I know of other examples of this peculiarity in Attic vase-painting. Beneath the picture on 
the Aberdeen hydria (Fig. 6) is a maeander of the type conveniently called by Miss Haspels 
a labyrinth. The distinguishing mark of the labyrinth is that two lines cross in the centre of 
each reach of the maeander. The labyrinth as a vase-pattern occurs only once again, I believe, 
in the Berlin Painter’s work,® but is the only form of maeander apart from the simple running 
key found in the work of his master Euthymides, or of any other painter of the Pioneer Group.*4 
The labyrinth as used by the Pioneers is formed of two running lines, in which key and step 
pattern alternate, crossing each other and enclosing panels of other pattern. This form is ako 
sometimes used by painters of the Berlin Painter’s generation—the Kleophrades Painter, tke 
Syleus Painter, the Troilos Painter, the Triptolemos Painter, the Eucharides Painter not 
infrequently, Douris and the Pan Painter. An ingenious stopped version of this form occurs 
on a hydria in the Louvre described by Beazley as “ Manner of the Berlin Painter, Later. 5 
The Eucharides Painter uses another stopped form—stopped key crossed by stopped step—and 
this is found also in the vases of the b.f. Gela Painter.** The form on the Aberdeen hydria is 
different from any of these: a running key crossed by a stopped step and without panels of 
any other pattern. The same form occurs to my knowledge only on the Berlin Painter's 
Villa Giulia volute-krater *’ and on the corslet of Orestes on the Vienna pelike; (there the 
left-hand end ts confused, but most of it is certainly of this form).™ 

The style of the figures on the London and Aberdeen hydriai links them even more closely 
to the Vienna and Florence pelikai than to the ‘very early’ group of the Berlin Painter. 
Compare the London Herakles with the Florence Theseus in the Minotauroctony—rather 
awkwardly managed pose of shoulders, long body, broad short thighs with short and steeply 
stepped chiton—the likeness is remarkable. Scarcely less striking is the resemblance in 
drawing of the lower part of the Aberdeen Thetis and that of Chrysothemis on the Vienna 
vase—the back leg drawn as though naked, the skirt clinging to the line of buttock, thigh and 
calf, and the bunched folds springing from the front line of thigh and knee. The two figures 
are close to each other in other points too, especially the drawing of the heads; the difference 
in build is due I think to the Thetis being spread, like the Nereus, over the front of a broad vase, 
while the Chrysothemis is crowded into the corner of a full panel. Differences in constructing 
a restricted and a spread picture account too for the heaviness of the Nereus against a light 
Clytemnestra, but the composition of these two pictures is in other respects extraordinarily 
similar. One could multiply the points of likeness: compare Herakles’s right hand grasping 
Nereus’s arm with that of Theseus grasping Skiron’s foot; Talthybios’s head with Nereus’s; 
and the curiously formal! dots on his hair and beard with those on Herakles’s lion-skin; Peleus’s 
torso with Skiron’s and the Minotaur’s; and the drawing of the feet throughout. It is perhaps 
also worth noting that the Nereus hydra, like the pelikai, is circled below the PIC ture by a band 





= ABFL 79, n. 13 and Bo. ( Archatsche Vaisayaamentik ff.). A running eacuides 
= Volute-krater in the Villa Giulia (p.29 n. 3 above) a occurs occasionally in works of the Amasis Painter oinochor, 
work still early in the painter's maturity, though later than London B524) and of the painters who worked for Nikos- 
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of red—an early feature not found, I think, in the Berlin Painter's mature work. I feel no 
doubt that these five vases are the work of one hand, and the links that hold them to the work 
of the Berlin Painter are no less strong. We have already noticed the resemblances between 
the patterns on two hydriai and those on the Berlin Painter's ‘ very early’ work; also the 
hkeness of the youth on the Florence pelike to the one on the Cambridge vase. The compositions 
of the Talthybios-Clytemnestra and Herakles-Nereus pictures, as well as of the Peleus and Thetis 
and the Theseus and Skiron, show a preoccupation with that idea of combining two figures 
within a single contour which found final triumphant expression in the Berlin amphora itself. 








Quality and feeling of the pelikai are echoed in the New York hydria and the Corinth krater- 
fragment; the Nereus and Thetis hydriai and the Cambridge vase, and even the fine Munich 
panathenaic, have a touch of the heaviness which overcame the master in middle age.™ The 
same feeling occasionally reappears throughout his early years; ¢.g., to my mind, in the Vatican 
panathenaic with Athena and Hermes, the Corneto lug-krater “° with Europa, and the 
Louvre Nolan with shoulder-pictures. Beazley has already pointed to it in an amphora and 
some stammnoi transitional to his middle period," and it is very marked in the contemporary 
Copenhagen hydria with Triptolemos and Kore.” 








(Berliner Mater, pl. 25). It is found as far as I know only on 


Berliner Maler 9 {. 


* H.R. W, Smith's distinction from bell-krater, the following vases: 

™ Mon. Piot 35, 69 ff. 

= This vase differs from most of the Berlin Painter's 1. Bf. bydria of bw. shape in Frankfort (Schaal, pl. 12). 
hydriai in the form of the lip, a double bevel, which recurs 2. R.f. hydria of b.f. shape in the Vatican, by the Berlin 


however on the hydria of black-figure shape in the Vatican Painter (ARF 140, no. 12g). 
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The detailed renderings on the London and Aberdeen hydriai are nearly those of the 
painter’s established practice; only the typical ankle is omitted or drawn in brown, as occasion- 
ally in his maturer work; on the Vienna and Florence pelikai the divagations are greater and 
I take them to be slightly earlier. Earlier still, real prentice work, I would place the fragment 
of a hydria in Boston with Herakles and Cerberus (fig. 8). The Herakles figure is closely 
connected with that on the Nereus hydria, but the whole effect is hesitant and unsure. Even 
such an incompetent effort however as Hermes’s hand is closely paralleled in Skiron’s on the 
Florence pelike. In its picture composition the Boston vase belonged to a group of late sixth- 
century red-figure hydriai of this shape (including those by Phintias, Hypsis and the Nikoxenos 
Painter), which take over unchanged the principles of design found on the contemporary and 
related black-figure hydriai of the Leagros Group. The London, Aberdeen and Havana 
vases are the first of this shape in which the black-figure tradition is abandoned and the design 
conceived for the vase in terms of red-figure.** 

To the same period as the Boston fragment must belong the much finer fragment of a 
skyphos from the Acropolis,*® with heads of a god and goddess seated side by side, which 
Langlotz ascribed to the painter of the Vienna and Florence pelikai. The resemblances are 
very great, and I think it must be by the Berlin Painter. The mannerism of the drawing I 
take to be due to an effort at great elaboration by a still undeveloped artist. 

As to absolute dating; Beazley has remarked that the New York hydria must be before 
500.4 The Acropolis and Boston fragments must be some years earlier, but certainly not 
as early as 510. The Vienna and Florence pelikai, which resemble in character the metopes 
of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, will probably haye been painted about, or soon after, 
the middle of the decade. 

The resemblance of the “ ghost’ on the Vienna pelike to the Clytemnestra has often been 
observed, and it seems almost certain that the original figure was by the same hand. I take 
that figure to be Polyxena, turning as she flees from Achilles, the horses and Troilos close behind 
her. The Troilos Painter’s name-vase *? offers a good parallel, and so does the name-vase of 
the Painter of Louvre G231.** The Berlin Painter represented Polyxena again on the lovely 
Leningrad hydria; ** I believe the pendant to this vase, with the omitted Troilos, is to be found 
in the pretty but slighter hydria in Madrid.5® 

To return to the Cambridge volute-krater: the battle on the neck deserves some remark, 
for it shows the painter in unusual mood. He was never fond of battles; on his 208 red-figure 
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vases listed in ARV there is only one other certain mélée, the beautiful fragments in Erlangen,*! 
and possibly two others, the Louvre fragment ®* and the Corinth calyx-krater fragment; * and 
even: of these the last is much more likely to be from a single combat. Besides this there are 
four certain single combats.** Apart from these stand the informal fight of Ajax and Odysseus®* 
and the deaths of Aegisthos, the Minotaur and Skiron on the Vienna and Florence pelikai ; 
also Achilles lying in wait for Polyxena on the Leningrad hydria,®* and four late vases with 
Menelaos pursuing Helen or a related subject.5? 





—— ae ee - 


Fic. 8.—Hypria Fracment tx Bosron (03.838). 


The painter is comparatively fond of warriors and amazons not in action: single figures, 
arming, hoplitodromoi and the like occur in 22 scenes. What specially distinguishes the fight 
on our vase from those in the painter’s maturer works is the use of shields seen in full view from 
the outside. He uses them commonly enough for single figures, whether in motion or repose, 
and in quiet scenes of several figures, like armings or preparations for departure, or Achilles in 
ambush; but it is as though he felt that the big bare circle with the silhouetted figure in the 
middle arrested the movement of a group of figures in action. At any rate not one is so shown 





“ ARV 131, no. 4, not from a pointed amphora, but, as 
Beazley now points out, from a loutrophoros; Buschor, 
a AR My ag re $s ) 

,» no, . 28 above). 

* ARV 137, no. 88. . 

.* ARV 138 ff. nos. 102 (both sides), 106 and 132. Add 
Herakles in combat on the neck of the Villa Giulia volute- 
krater, p. 23 n. ¢ above. 

* ARV 194, no. 99. 

“ Our painter had a partiality for Achilles. Apart from 
this vase (which probably takes with it, as we saw above, the 
Madrid hydria) he appears in three of the four certain single 
combats, and almost certainly in the fourth: the young 
warrior on ARV 138, no. 146, supported by Athena, 

VOL. LXxX, 


despatching a bearded opponent is surely Achilles killing 
Hector. He must also have figured fighting Memmon on 
the Erlangen loutrophoros (see note 51) and perhaps 
pursuing Troilos on the lost vase represented by a ghost on 
the Vienna pelike. Lastly he appears as a child, being 
presented to Chiron, on the charming stamnos in the Louvre 
(ARV 198, no. 109). Prologue to these are the stamnos in 
Palermo (ARV no. 108), closely connected with the last, 
showing his t's honeymoon visit to the virtuous 
centaur, and the Aberdeen hydria with their stormy court- 
ship. Shes ae ener phy Peis mentioned above 

ives us the epilogue—Ajax ysseus quarrelling over 
the dead hero's armour. : i Ws: 

** ARV 134 ff, nos, 43, 60, 72 and 119. 
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in the four other fully preserved combats, nor on the surviving fragments of the other three; 
always it is the narrow profile view or the interior of the circle, where it is broken by the arm 
with its inner markings, the cushion and the tassels. Yet in our scene there are two shields seen 
fully from the outside. Indeed the whole effect of the picture, like so much of the artist’s 
earlier work, recalls his masters’ rather than his own mature style. Euthymides has left us no 
fights, as he has left us no vase of this shape, but a fragment by Phintias * shows a combat from 
the body of a volute-krater, and gives a parallel for the unusual motive of a shield pierced by a 
spear. The general composition however is not closely paralleled in any picture of the Pioneer 
Group but rather recalls the cup-exteriors of Epiktetos, Oltos and their generation, whose later 


work is nearly contemporary with our vase. 
Martin RosBerTson. 





% ARV 22, no. 3; FHS LI, 41, fig. 1. The shield pierced itted against Herakies. There are inscriptions on two of 

by & spear recurs ta Palatias’s work oni B of the calyakrater the shi i is ti 

ARV 22, no. 4, there described as * Fight at Troy’. Sir 

John Beazicy, who points this out to me, adds that he now himself writes sos on a wine-skin on a rather later vase 
"s 2 


interpretation of the scene as the wounding (ARV 138, no. 111). Other late fights that recall 
of Teelephos. our ion are those on two cups, Eg5 (ARV 
” The lost Epiktetos, ARV 48, no. 39, a late vase, parallels tev, : — with xaos on a shield) and 1929.11—11-1. 

t 47, no. 32). 


he unheroic way in which outermost figures bolt from 
the field, but Epiktetos’s fighters have the excuse of being 


THE SANCTUARY AND ALTAR OF CHRYSE IN ATTIC RED-FIGURE VASE- 
PAINTINGS OF THE LATE FIFTH AND EARLY FOURTH CENTURIES B.C. 


Two vases exist on which the sanctuary of Chryse is definitely identified by inscriptions. 
The first is an Attic red-figure stamnos, Louvre G13, attributed to Hermonax, on which is 
depicted Philoktetes being bitten by the snake at the altar of Chryse.!| The second is an Attic 
red-figure bell-krater, Vienna Inv. 1144, of the late fifth century B.c., which depicts Herakles 
sacrificing at the altar of Chryse. With the first vase may be associated an Attic red-figure 
calyx-krater, Louvre G34, attributed to the Altamura Painter, which bears no inscriptions, 
but undoubtedly represents the same scene;* and with the second may be grouped four other 
vases of the late fifth and early fourth centuries B.c., which resemble it sufficiently closely to 
suggest that they too represent the sanctuary of Chryse. The interpretation of the two Louvre 
vases has never been in doubt, since they obviously illustrate the story of the biting of Philoktetes 
by the snake in the sanctuary of Chryse,* but the interpretation of the other group of vases has 
been the subject of some dispute. In this article, therefore, I propose to discuss the connection 
of these vases with one another and with the two Louvre vases, and to examine their relation 
to the literary treatment of the legends concerning this sanctuary. 

The group consists of the following five vases :— 


1. London (Fig. 1). Fragments of an Attic red-figure bell-krater of c. 430 5.c.4 A bearded man 
stands to the left of an altar built of large rough stones, on t of which parts of the victim are burning in a fire 
of logs. Behind the altar and a little to the right is a Doric column supporting a draped female image, the upper 

of which is missing ; Bee en a ne oanns & Atee Walk thitee votive pinskcs from the branches. 

the bearded man and the altar a Ai ieee ROG Jala tracceaae Nephi ead remains, holds 
meat over the fire on a double spit. the oth altar stands a second youth (Al ---), who 
is also Sderot aay stiy 2 To the right of him is part of a draped female figure, and to the right 
again stands Athene. On the far of the scene is a curious object which has not yct been identified with 
certain 

2. = CEN Inv. 1144 (Fig. 2). Attic red-figure bell-krater of the late fifth century s.c.4 In the centre 
is an altar of stone slabs with a fire on top, and behind the altar is a Doric column supporting a dra 
female image (X H). To the left of the altar Herakles (HPAKAHE) turns and beckons to a youth on the 
(IOAEQN), who is bringing to the altar a bull with a fillet on its horns. On the other side of the altar stands 
Nike (NI ), holding a basket containing three twigs in her left hand and a small pot? in her right. On the 
right a naked boy is taking the lid off a casket. 

3. Taranto fie ae 2: Fragments of an Attic feces -krater classified as in the manner of the 

t it 


Painter and Fone ps a ee To an altar of rough stones stands a man with a 
in ron oft rf ths appears a small pote Behind the altar is an Ionic column su ee car ped female image, and 
Cot th rs a small pot evidently held by an attendant on the o side of the altar. Bebra 


ings a bull to the altar, while above him a sitting youth converses with a standing 
Ritu eemees Reet Oe aes yas bas te gh Oe oe chlamys and boots and the Sotee" 
ee Senne to ales of tice, indicating the presence of at least two figures to the right of the altar, In front 
tar isa 
4. Leningrad 49f (Fig. Attic red-figure pelike attributed to the Kiev Painter and dated late fifth 
Gaitery a0. in the centre i am altar of sfonrs with Srandligns The The ead tohind the altar ire Dorks 
holding « syeny of aver ped female image. To the left of the image stands Herakles resting on his club and 
Seaver ieee bel On the left a youth brings to the altar a bull with # fillet on its horns. 
Goal she puer aide of the gltur seainée @ gourh halalicg ¢ devel pot ik bax ht hand and a basket containing three 
bg dl Sree arrest hep ones oc Sap Old, and Boe is Athene. Above the youth with 
with Ares 


§. Leningrad 393A (Fig. 5): Fragments of an Attic red-figure volute-krater attributed to the Painter of 





* CVA TIT Id. pl. 18.14. wedi it. dee Beazley there states that it was a kind of 

bd hg ee TIT Id. ue = » 51-2 s that it may have contained the barley- 
Chr. 99-9; Tz. ‘Lye. git: Eust. 930.1; Sch, Il. aris mate ioe on the altar, This function, however, 
aja} Sch, itso, seems bess here where Nike is also holding a 
sacrificial basket in which the barley was usually carried 


. sr M. Robertson is of the opinion that the in along with the sacrificial knife and fillets (Sch. Ar. Pax 956). 
this inscription is confused as if the painter had tried to Perhaps the measure here contains incense, which was 
Tithe ‘Sudha masa the same way. 


Corect if 
* T am indebted to Sir John Beazley for the dating of this . 


vase. . Pa ansh tg  Schefold, loc, cit., attributes this vase to the 
* A similar vessel appears on an Attic rf, fragment (HS inter and dates it c. 49° Bc, 
“LUX, 23) where the priest appears to be putting his hand 
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Fic. 1.—Fracuents or Arnc K.F, Beit-keater, Loxpow Eyog. 
(By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 





Fig. 2.—ATnoc B.F. Beun-Keater, Wrexsa Inv, 144. 
(By permission of the Kuunsthistorisches Museum. } 
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the New York Centauromachy and dated early fourth century p.c.° In the centre is an altar of rough stones 
with wood on top, and behind it is an acanthus-column. To the left of the altar Herakles (- - - KAHE) stands 

a stick and holding a fillet for the victim. On the left is a boy (AIXAZ) bringing a bull to the altar, 
and behind the bull is a Doric column wre cFinng. babe ve _ To the right of the altar stands a youth holding a 
Yosh g aie gxart Suge Rerarsentie aaa 7 i. daar Above and to the right are the knees 
of a seated figure, while the drapery above Lichas may belong to a second seated figure. 

These vase-paintings have been variously explained. Vienna 1144 was first published by 
Uhden," who explained the scene as representing the sacrifice offered by Herakles on his way to 
Troy * and read the inscription over the youth with the bull as IOAEQN for Iolaos, quoting 
Suidas for “léAcws as the Attic form of the name.!? The unnamed boy he identified as 
Philoktetes, who was said to have been présent at this sacrifice. Millingen,14 however, took the 
inscription as IHZQN, marking the second two letters as doubtful, and explained the episode 
as the founding of the altar by the Argonauts.!* This interpretation was generally accepted,!® 
the subordinate position of Iason being explained by traces of a tradition according to which 
Herakles and not Iason was the leader of the Argonauts.!7_ The inscription has also been 
restored in various other ways.* Dr. F. Eichler of the Kunsthistorisches Museum, however, 
has sent me a tracing of the inscription, in which it clearly appears as IOAEQN, and he states 
that, although the A is faint, clear traces of it can be seen under a lens. This entirely rules 
out the reading [HEQN, and supports Uhden’s theory that the two youths are Iolaos and 
Philoktetes. 

In 1845 Gerhard" for the first time connected London E494 with Vienna 1144, interpreting 
. both as the Argonautic sacrifice. The British Museum Catalogue of Vases of 1851 2° also 
described these fragments as representing a sacrifice offered by Herakles to Chryse, but identified 
the youth on the right as Philoktetes, the inscription O[AOSKET . . having been found on one 
of the fragments. Others took the inscription as a xaAdés-name™ or a potter’s signature,** 
but these theories were soon disproved by the discovery of the inscription Al. .., and in 
the British Museum Catalogue of 1896 A. S. Murray ** described the two youths as Philoktetes 
and Lichas. He also stated that it had been found impossible to join Athene to the draped 
figure without ruining both the shape of the vase and the proportions of Athene.*4 

The presence of Lichas on London E494 led Murray to connect these fragments with the 
scene on Leningrad 33A,** which had been explained by Stephani** as the sacrifice performed 
by Herakles on Mt. Kenaion just before his death. He accordingly described the object behind 
Herakles as the poisoned robe *’ and took the whole scene to represent a confusion between the 
sacrifice to Chryse and a sacrifice to Zeus Patroos on Mt. Oite.2* More recently this theory was 
discarded by Schefold,** who took all three vases as representing a sacrifice to Chryse and 


a eed . cit. B Schiefold, lec. cit., attributes this it as a sacrifice of the heroic age. 

vase to the sis Palade ahd data ie aps ee: MB Newton, Catape of Ce @ Etracen Yasin 
no. » 
XXIX 





Cf. Flasch, op. cit., 19 ff. 


* Abh, Berl. Akad., (18t0) 63 fr ee " 
* Sch. S. Ph. 194. Cf. . Jun. Im, 17.2; Arg. ™ Michaclis, 243. 
1S. Ph. S> CE ae Cf. Engelmann, Bilder- 
Suid. s.v. "I6Acos. atlas zu Homer ( ) Pl. 4, fig. 37. 
PVA pl. 51, pp. 76 ff. (1819). ™ BMC Vases UI, 300 ff., pl. 16. 
** Philostr, Jun. loc. cit.; AP 15.25 (Besant. Ara), 15.26 *¢ C. Smith had wished to join the head of Athene to the 
(Dosiad, Ara). draped figure and take the scene as a sacrifice to Athene 
Inghirami pl. 17, 


pl p. al ig team gh pater on the Akropolis at Athens. 
tigno. 322; El. 2p. 361; Guignaut & Creuzer, Rel. de f'ant., ** He was followed in this by A. H. Smith (7HS XVIII 
pl O4-3543 Gerhard AZ (1845) 161 ff, pl. 35 (reading 274 ff.), who quoted Bak 16.13 ff. to account for the 
in text, AOEQN in ion), AVB 3 p. 21 nn. presence of on the fragments, 
& 6; Muller, Dentm. 1.10, pl. 2; Milani, Filottete 61 £., ** CRend (1869) 179 ff. 
1-1, Annali LITT 284 ff. *? This is unlikely. If the scene represented the 
i 106 Dated KK cCeonat taba took hate bias ths corpimsd ctieeieaiins 
1 p. 90; 1.OEQN, Arneth, Das : i ; we have the very the sacri 
Miinz- und Antiken-Kebinet, 22 00.276; AOEON, AZ (1845) pl. with the meat pry oy ones abd altar-fire, and the robe 
35.1 (this is stated by Gerhard to be the ing of Ameth) ; still to hanging « H ! 
» Jahn, Arch. Anz. (1854) 451 no. 275 and von Sacken bad reference to Mt. Oite is surely an error. Herakles 
& Kenner, Die des KK. Minz- und Antiken- made no sacrifice on Mt. Oite, for he was already dying 
Se rats 20-2765 , Stephani, CRend (1873) 227 when he was brought there. The description of the sacrifice 
and 1, Angebli Argonautenbilder 17 {.;, NOEON, Stengel, 
Gate ae ee 4 a, 
__* Gerhard, 1 178 £., pl. 35.2. Raoul-Rochette. t. ion, 
in his Print. ploy A Sr sas oe) already published  ™ Jal LII 50. ff, fig. 10. 
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Fic. 3.—Fracments of Arric R.F. Caryx-xrater, TARANTO. (By permission of the R. Museo Nazionale, Taranto.) 
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Fic. 4.—Arnic R.F. Peuixe, Lexincrap 43%. (By permission of the Hermitage Museum.) 
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compared with them Leningrad 49f, which he himself had already published.*" He further 
assumed the existence of a wall-painting dated ¢c. 440 8.c., from which all these vase-paintings 
were copied. The object to the left of Herakles on London E494 he explained as part of a ship,™! 
an explanation which had already been suggested by Hauser. The Taranto fragments have 
now been added to the series by Sir John Beazley,** who suggested that they might represent a 
sacrifice to C j 

In spite of the plausibility of the theory which interprets London E494 and Leningrad 933A as 
the sacrifice on Mt. Kenaion, there can be little doubt that all the vases in this group represent 
the same scene. In each instance Herakles** is shown sacrificing a bull at an altar of rough 
stones with the assistance of two youths.24 On four of the vases there is the statue of a goddess 
set on a pillar behind the altar, while on the fifth its place is taken by an acanthus-column, 
which may have been conceived as supporting an image, just as similar columns support 
tripods in another red-figure vase-painting.*5 These marked similarities make it probable that 
all five vases depict the same episode, which can be certainly identified, by means of the 
inscriptions on Vienna 1144, as a sacrifice to Chryse. This interpretation is supported by the 
presence of a similar image and altar on Louvre G342 and G414, which are also known to depict 
the sanctuary of Chryse. The presence of Athene on London E494 might be explained on the 
grounds that Chryse was sometimes identified with Athene,** but it is more probable that she is 
present as the patron and helper of Herakles, as she frequently appears in Greek art. 

The sacrifice is evidently that offered by Herakles on his way to Troy, as is indicated by the 
presence of Philoktetes on London E4o4. The theory which explained the sacrifice as that 
offered by the Argonauts at the founding of the altar is far less probable. Its main support was 
the reading of the inscription on Vienna 1144 as |HEQN, and this has now been shown to be 
untenable. Moreover, the legend attributes the founding of the altar, not to Herakles, but to 
Iason; and there is no evidence for supposing that Philoktetes accompanied Herakles on the 
Argonautic expedition, whereas it is specifically mentioned that he was with Herakles at the 
sacrifice to Chryse on the way to Troy. It is simplest to suppose that all five vases represent 
this sacrifice and that in each instance one of the two youths is Philoktetes, as required by the 
legend, while the other is variously described as Iolaos or Lichas, who were both known to have 
been attendants of Herakles. The fact that Lichas was present at the sacrifice on Mt. Kenaion 
is no reason for supposing that he could not also have been present at that to Chryse, for 
Philoktetes is known to have been present at both and Lichas may have been also. 

The appearance of the sanctuary on all the vases agrees with the descriptions of it in literature. 
The presence of trees on London E4qg4 and Vienna 1144 indicates an open-air sanctuary, as 
described by Sophokles.27_ The form of the altar is especially significant, for rough stone altars 
are rare in vase-paintings,** and it is therefore noteworthy that not only is the altar of this type 
on all five vases in this group, but the altars on the two Louvre vases, though somewhat different 
in general appearance, are of similarly crude and improvised construction. We should be 
justified in assuming from this that legend ascribed a rough stone altar to this sanctuary, and 
in fact we have traces of a literary tradition to this effect. The metrical argument to the 
Philoktetes of Sophokles refers to the altar of Chryse as Boopdv érimeycoopevev, while Tzetzes speaks 


@ Schefold, L., figs. to, 71. Arg. 15. Ph; AP 15.25 (Besant. Ara), Tz. ad Lyc. 
1 Cf. parts of ships on other red-figure vases, ¢.g., Bologna git; Sch. Il. 2.922; Sch. 5. Ph. igab. 
» fon. sup. pl, 2t, and Ruvo, Jatta, 1501, AZ (1846) fouere, seems to have caatiieds as a separate 

Healey, op. OTS Ph ts Ph. Pat 1927). Gf. Eust. 390.1. 

™ The yo the sacridcce i less certain on the $0: Rk cies of thts type fe ana eras re bell- 
Taranto fragments, where he has no attribute and there are eeaiet (Naples Saersee A Ag, 1859, $9); and ow altars 
no inscriptions, but the similarity between these ents h stones appear on a red fed fits ydria erin 2 agbo, 
and the two Leningrad vases it highly pro that 4g 1867 0 pl. er se a red-figure column-krater (Low 
all three depict the same scene. Kaa, F 4p: 365), and on a ay figure bell-krater ara 

™ On the Taranto only one youth appears cuse 41621, CVA TILT pl. 22. Ponyes Thee Orestes taking 
assisting at the sacrifice, but there was | yasecond refuge at the altar from the Erin There is a low altar 


youth on the missing rtof the vase. ‘The small pot held of small pebble-like stones on a fa hate enna lekythos 
in front of the column clearly ind indicates the essence or an (Berlin SLi Benndorf pl. 27.9). There secm to be no other 
attendant to the right of the examples of rough stone altars in vase-paintings. 

™ Leningrad (St. 1790), CRend (1866) pl. 41. 
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of it as Keycoopévov Boopdv.2® ebb was puzzled by these epithets, ® since he felt that they should 
mean © heaped-up *, but could see no point in so describing an altar. He therefore took it as 
meaning *‘ defiled with débris’ and suggested translating ixd®eapev in Tzetzes as ‘ cleansed’ 
rather than ‘ purified’. This description of the altar, however, evidently reflects the tradition 
which was followed by the vase-painters when they depicted the altar as a heap of stones. yoo 
is more usually used of mounds of earth, but there is no reason why it should not here be used of 
a mound of stones, and there seems to be no doubt that the epithets do in fact denote an altar 
of the kind depicted in the vase-paintings. 





Fic. 5.—Fraacments or Arne R.F. Vouvre-xreater, Lexincrap 33A. 
(By permission of the Hermitage Museum.) 


Schefold supposed that the vases in this group were copied from a wall-painting of ¢. 440 B.c., 
and this seems at first sight to behighlyprobable. Thereare, however, certain differences between 
the vase-paintings, which one would not expect if they had been copied from a single original or 
from one another. London E494 represents the end of the sacrifice with portions of the victim 
burning on the altar and the meat being roasted on spits, while the other four vase-paintings 
represent the beginning with the victim being led to the altar, The persons present at the 
sacrifice vary: Nike is present on Vienna 1144 and perhaps also on London E494, but not on 
Leningrad 43f; Athene appears in company with other gods on Leningrad 43f, as the sole 
spectator on London E4gq, and not at all on Vienna 1144; the two youths are Philoktetes and 
Lichas on London E494 and probably on Leningrad 33A also, but one of the youths on Vienna 








7 Arg. 1S. Phe: Tz. boc. cit.  Jebb, Sophocles: the Philoctetes 4n. I. 
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1144 is Iolaos; on the Taranto fragments several youths take the place of the assembly of gods 
on Leningrad 43f. On Leningrad 33A the usual column and image of Chryse are replaced by 
an acanthus-column, while the exact form of the altar differs slightly in each instance. It is 
possible that the two Leningrad vases and the Taranto fragments may be copied from a common 
original, since their differences of detail are to some extent offset by a general similarity in the 
grouping and attitudes of the figures “ and in the shape of the stones of which the altar ts 
constructed, but these resemblances are not shared by London E4g4 and Vienna 1144, which 
differ markedly both from one another and from the other three vases.“ Such differences 
would be strange if all these vase-paintings were copied from a single wall-painting; but they 
are quite reasonable if we suppose them to be based on a single verbal description which 
mentioned a sacrifice at an altar of rough stones set in front of an image of Chryse and named 
Herakles and Philoktetes as present, leaving most of the other details to the imagination of the 
hearers. Such a description may well have been contained in the Philoktetes of Euripides, which 
was produced in 431 8.c.," shortly before the probable date of the carliest of the vases in this 
group. It is quite likely that in the course of this play Philoktetes described how, as a boy, he 
accompanied Herakles to the sanctuary of Chryse and how he subsequently visited it on his way 
to the Trojan War and was bitten by the snake; and it is possible that a vivid description was 
given of the sanctuary with its ancient altar and image. Many vase-painters of this period 
drew their inspiration from the theatre,“ and the influence of a successful play might well 
continue for many years after its original production, since the memory of it would be strength- 
ened by revivals at the lesser dramatic festivals outside Athens, It is probable that the later 
vases of this group owe their existence to such a revival, The absence of theatrical costumes in 
these vase-paintings need be no objection, since the cpisode in question did not form part of the 
action of the play, but would merely be described by one of the characters, so that the paintings 
would not have been influenced by the scene upon the stage. 

The two Louvre vases, which depict the biting of Philoktetes, also differ from one another in 


“way that suggests that both were based on a description rather than on a picture, but the 


vases are earlier in date and appear to follow an earlier tradition in which the appearance of 
the altar was less clearly described. The original account of the altar evidently made it clear 
that it was an improvised structure, but did not define the exact method of its construction, so 
that, whereas in Louvre G41rg it appears as a few stones grouped together on the ground, 

Louvre G342 depicts it as a mound of earth, or possibly a roughly shaped piece of rock. By 
¢. 430 B.c.; however, the altar is established as a pile of large stones, and so it appears in all the 
five vase-paintings under discussion. As to whether there was an actual sanctuary of Chryse 
in existence in the fifth century 8.c. with a primitive altar and image, it is impossible to be 
certain. It is more likely that Euripides, if he did indeed give an account of the sanctuary, 
derived the details partly from some earlier poct’s description and partly from his own imagin- 
ation, than that he had any first-hand knowledge of the sanctuary itself. 

My thanks are due to Mr, Bernard Ashmole, Sir John Beazley, Professor C. M. Robertson 
and Professor T. B. L. Webster for their many helpful suggestions and comments; to Lady 
Beazley for supplying me with photographs of the Taranto fragments; to Dr. F. Eichler for 
information about the Vienna krater and for a photograph of it; to Mr. M. Goukovsky for 
photographs of the Leningrad vases; and to Dott. Ciro Drago for a drawing of the Taranto 


fragments. 
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Prior to 1918 the so-called Lycurgean reform at Sparta was dated not later than the ninth 
century B.c. As Grote! aptly said, ‘it would scem, in the absence of better evidence, that a 
_ date [about 830-820 8.c.] . . . is more probable than any epoch either later or earlier’, In 
1918 Wilamowitz-Méllendorff* published what he considered to be better evidence—a 
fragmentary poem which was ascribed by him to Tyrtaeus and which was believed to indicate 
that in the latter part of the seventh century B.c. the Spartan army was still brigaded by the 
three Dorian tribes, Hylleis, Pamphyloi, and Dymanes. In the light of this new evidence—new, 
that is, to us but not to the ancient authorities—he and other scholars have shifted the date of 
the reform by a couple of centuries or more into the late seventh or middle sixth century. The 
shift of date flouts all the other evidence of the ancient authorities (Tyrtaeus, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Aristotle, Plutarch, ete.) ; in consequence these authorities are held to be mistaken, 
their manuscripts to be corrupt, their meanings to be other than they appear, or their views to 
be due to misconceptions which modern scholars can dispel. The result is that the ancient 
evidence has been severely tousled. The more logical the scholar is, the further he is impelled to 
discountenance all the other ancient evidence—once he has accepted Wilamowitz-Mallendorff’s 
interpretation of the meaning of the new fragment. In this paper the view is advanced that 
the ancient authorities are in general sound both in manuscript and in meaning and that the 
new fragment does not yield the conclusive evidence for a late dating which has been supposed.? 
It should also be noted that two of the supports on which the late dating once rested have been 
undermined by the re-dating of the archaeological evidence at Sparta and by the realisation 
that hoplite warfare commenced at Sparta ¢. 700 Bic. In Part I of the paper the ancient 
evidence is re-considered and in Part II the general conclusions are stated.4 
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I 
Tse Great Ruaerea (Plutarch Lyeurgus VI) 


The authenticity of the Rhetra is discussed in Part II of this paper. It is assumed here that 
the Rhetra is genuine in the sense that Plutarch’s text deriving from a text in Aristotle Lakonon 
Politeia is based on a document at Sparta which was believed to record the original reform of 
the Spartan state. Our text is not a transcription of the Spartan document, for it is mainly in 
Attic and not in Laconian (or Delphian) dialect. Yet in a document of such importance to a 
constitutional historian it may be assumed that Aristotle’s text is true in other respects to the 
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The punctuation of the sentences in the Rhetra is dictated by the parallelism of the aorist 
participles and by the parallelism of the present infinitives. Thus tpiaxovta goes with yepougiav, 
and the division between Kvaxleovos and the following clause is marked by otrtas.* The 
meaning of the aorist participles is clearly shown by {8pvodpevov: ipso facto this marks a new 
foundation, and the other aorist participles should have the same meaning.* The opening part 
of the Rhetra should therefore be translated: ‘ Found a (new) sanctuary to Zeus Sullanios and 
Athena Sullania, form (new) tribes and obes, set up a (new) membership of thirty for the 
Gerousia including the archagetai.’ In this translation emphasis is given, as it should be, to 
the order of the Greck words. Thus tpiéxovte is the significant word in the last phrase. For 
that reason therefore Plutarch discusses this number.?- The break with the past lies in the 

establishment of a new cult, of a tribal-obal organisation, and of a membership of thirty 
’ including the kings for the Gerousia. It does not necessarily follow from the Rhetra that the 
Gerousia itself was a new feature. This, however, is certainly implied by Plutarch (Lyc. V) 
and, as we shall see, by Herodotus, but their meaning may be that the Gerousia, as it was later 
known (i.e. of thirty members including the kings), was founded at this time. But, whatever 
their meaning, the wording of the Rhetra stresses the number and not the Gerousia. 

In the following sentences the word-order is again important, and the three infinitives in 
the present tense indicate a continuous and not a single process. ‘From season to season 
assemble between Babuka and Knakion.’ The phrase dpas ¢ Spas probably means ‘for ever 
and ever’, that is ‘in perpetuity’, rather than from one specific time to another, ¢.g. monthly 
or annually. The word-order emphasises the continuity of the practice henceforth. The 
place of meeting is presumably mentioned because it was an innovation.’ The emphasis on 
otras is presumably intended to stress the antecedent conditions under which business is to be 
conducted. ‘ Under these conditions introduce-and-adjourn.’ The meaning of elopépe 
te kai &piotaoten is not clear at first sight. In Attic elogépew is used absolutely for introducing 
a proposal before a deliberative body (whether Ecclesia or Boule).° Those who introduce the 
proposal in this case are presumably the Gerontes and the Kings, as Plutarch states in his 
commentary, and they introduce their proposals to the assembly. 

The meaning of agpiotacfa1 depends upon the decision whether the form is middle or 
passive. The decision is given in favour of the middle form by Plutarch in the same chapter ; 
for when he is commenting on the rider to the Rhetra he uses &piotacta in the middle voice in 


§ ‘The emendations nol td, obra; and trolres; (of W-G, from the parallelism of the icipial clauses; of. also von 
: , because oftey = Blumenthal Hermes LXXVI (1942) are f. 
ik Adama * Similar phrases such as dy Geo; mean ‘for all time’ 
brevity and form of the Rhetra. if. L. & 3. Spa Ag and By), their meaning being often 
* W-G, CQ XXXVIII Ee eae emphasised by association with old or a similar word as in 
Zeus and Athena, the ordering of the Phylaiand Obai,have Homer Od. 0X 195 olel els Gpos, Arist. Thesm. 950 Tokhaxy, 
been prescribed in detail already" and that ‘the things atroly be tv dpdiv ade tag Spay Everyduercs toca vik 
which are left unspecific had no doubt been ified in Su’ bevrr}, and Theocr. XV 74 .als Geos efrerra; the closest 
earlicr enactments’. Neither the first nor the third of the and clearest parallel is Isyllus B16 (ed. W-M. Philol. L’nter- 
participial phrases are unspecific (at least if my Interpre- such. IX) peng & Gpdv whgow del rovSe alBorray where the 
tation of the third is acceptable), The clause giving the phrase may be prmeber on Abe Rhetra. However, W-G, 
Phylai and Obai is not specific, and it is true that some XXXVIT 64 states * the mectings were surely monthly’, 
specification is required; that may have come later in the wit the note ‘par 6 Gpos must mean either monthly or 
same rhetra or in an carlier one (for it is unlikely that any yearly’; so too Ehrenberg NaS 26 * regelmiissig jeden 
clause could precede Zeus in this rhetra). But the specific Monat’; and Treu Hermes caaieh 39 ‘von Zeit zu Zeit 





cation is presumably close at hand, not as Wade-Gery would = (Vollmond zu Vollmond) *, ing i » and 
have it in the traditional ‘Dorian Tribes... which pur- adducing the Scholiast to Thuc. 1 67 tov dowSéra Alyn 
ported to be descended from Herakles' three somes". ft FMoyev, Gn by wavowkhep bylywro ie eee ore 

no 


are the Phylai referred to by the Rhetra they are age-old and = evidence for fifth century Spartan practice but 

need no emphasis or ee here. Yet they occupy the direct light om dpay § Gpos. For the esence of the phrase 

emphatic part of the clause and are linked by al to the lies in its general character, and it can no more be said to 

obes in arhetra where asyndeton isthe rule, Thisshowsthat imply a specific date in terms of months, seasons or years than 

there is a relationship between the two, and the probability our ‘ year in, year out ",* in and out of season *, and 

is that both are new, ‘This is emphatically stated by W-M =‘ forever and aday’. Iam grateful to Mr. A. 5. P. Gow for 

SBB 1918 734‘ darin kann ich auch jetzt nur die Schaffung drawing my attention to examples of this type of phrase and 

von neuen Phylen finden ’, alth the admission compels their meaning. | 

him to date the reform to a date later than T fr. I. ® That it continued into classical times as the iates’ 
7 Aristotle Pol. 12720, in drawing the similarities between —_ place of assembly ts clear from Plut. Pelop. XVII ody 6 Eopdrrag 

the constitutions of Crete and Sparta, also dwells on the 908" 4 peroft Bafusay mai K srérog GvGpas hopipe pacers. 

number of the Gerousia, That tpxovrs is accusative and 1 Aristotle Pol. 1273b and Plato Lawes 772¢. 

not (as Treu Hermes LXXVI supposes) genitive, is clear 
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the phrase tot" fot ph) KupoUy GAA’ Ghoos dopiotacben Kol Sickvey Tov Sfpov. His meaning is 
that the Gerontes and the Kings do not ratify the crooked opinion of the people but in short 
adjourn and dissolve the (assembly of the) people. On Plutarch’s interpretation the subject of 
épiotacten in the Rhetra is the Gerontes and the Kings. The injunction is that they should 
introduce proposals to the assembly and adjourn the assembly.™ 

Any attempt to emend the text of the last clause must take account of the following factors. 
As the corruption is common to all three MSS. and as these are of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the earlier text from which the corruption springs was probably written in capitals, 
Plutarch’s text of the Rhetra is not in Laconian dialect * and employs only one Doricism, the 
substitution of aforn. His commentary explains the unusual words in the rest of the Rhetra; 
therefore his text here contained no unusual or obscure word, The sense of the restored text 
should conform with Tyrtaeus fragment 3 (quoted on p. 47) and with Plutarch’s explanatory 
sentence: ToU 5é tATGous; Gopoistévtos eltrely wév obGevi yveopny Tey GAA épetro thy 6" tnd 
TOy yEepovTov Kal Taiv BaciAgcov trpoTefeioay Erixpiva Kuipios Av 6 Srpos. 

These factors militate against the emendation ™ S400 8 dvtecyopiav fev Kal Kpdrtos. For 
a&vteryopia does not occur in Greek and its meaning, ifit be ‘ to speak against the proposals of the 
Gerousia*, is not reflected in Plutarch or in Tyrtaeus. The form Sdpeo is inconsistent with 
Plutarch’s text, ¢.g. ZvAAaviou. The emendation also adds two letters to the text, introduces 
the connexion & whereas the other clauses of the Rhetra are in asyndeton, and affords no 
explanation for the corruption of A into [. A recent emendation “ Sayeb6av yopiav qpev Kal 
Kpatos has the disadvantage that yopia does not occur in Greek and has to be explained as an 
early Indo-European form. Yet Plutarch could not have failed to comment on 50 strange a 
word. The Teubner text, reading Sapo: 6¢ Tav Kupicav fev Kal Kp&Tos, supplies a sense com- 
patible with Plutarch and Tyrtaeus. But the use of the article and of two synonymous terms 
does not fit the terseness of the Rhetra; nor is the corruption easily explicable. A simpler 
emendation is Sapotav c&yopév fev Kal kpatos. The sense and diction conform with Tyrtaeus’ 
words in frag. 3 Ererra 62 Sypdtas Gvbpag - - - - - pulled - - - - Sryyou Te wANGe vieny Kal 
Kaptos Emecta: and with Plutarch’s phrase tot 6@ wAnGous dipowftvTos. The words are 
common and require no commentary."° The corruption from AAMOTAN to TAMGIAAN 
may be attributed '* to a scribe’s error in transposing A and T, the latter becoming [. 
Once this corruption occurred, the O might become &) and ATOPAN become TOPIAN, 
leaving the total number of letters the same. 

The most satisfactory emendation then is Sapotav cryopav tev Kai Kp&tos, although it is far 
from certain. Fortunately little depends on its certainty for the purposes of the present 


Examples of the middle use of Spietacda are given in 
L& 53; they take their meaning from the context in each 
case, and the literal sense of the verb is consistent with the 
translation given above for Plut. Lye. V1, a passage for which 
there is no parallel. The middle use of the verb in a similar 
context but with a different compound occurs in Thuc. I 79, 
1 BETSOT okie tTowrey ard 11l, 2 perootpeurct In 
was, where the yn Sac make to adjourn". This 
interpretation is also in ¥ with the use of dtestorip 
in the Rider (below p. 45). On the other hand W-G, CQ. 
XXXVI 69 translates Gpiotac$n in the Rhetra as ‘ decline 
to bring motions forward * and in Plutarch's phrase as‘ that 
a naa memes it but simply reject it", He admits 
that Plutarch cannot be giving this sense to deloracdan, but 
he holds that Plutarch * must be wrong". In support of his 
view WG adduces Thuc. ['V 118, 9 odSevds yap étornicorra, 
dec dv Ghena Mynqts, oft ol Ameiodine: ofr ol cdppayor 
where he translates atecteovra as ‘decline to entertain a 
proposal". This is however a paraphrase. The literal 
translation is ‘they will not stand aude from any of the 
claims you (the Athenians) may make’, Here dmectisovrat 
i$ PaMive in meaning and governs a genitive. The same is 
truc of his other analogy in Pi OL 152. Neither is 
analogous to Gpicreg$n in the Rhetra or to éploragta: eal 
fickiny roy Sfiov in Plutarch’s commentary, ‘There is also 
a further difficulty in W-G's interpretation. In the Rhetra 


he takes dogipew to refer to proposals in the assembly but 
be refers 49lorogoa in his sense to the ‘ preliminary 
bouleutic process", that is to the process in the Gerousia. 

t as dogipay te koi Gplorocia is so closely coupled it is 
unnatural to su it to refer to ure in different 
pee . Another interpretation is given e.g. by H. W. Parke, 

Delphic Oracle (1939) 105 who paraphrases the Rhetra as 
; to be brought forward and divisions taken". 
normal phrase however is Silotavdn, cf. Thuc. I 87, 3, 
and this com d seems ecasential for such a meaning. 
For the interpretation * Abstimmenlassen' of. Ehrenberg 
Hermes LXVIIT 2g8, . below n. 21 for the word aperrip. 

4 Cf. W-M Anst. uw. Ath, Tl 24 1. 24. 

2 W-G, CQ XXXVIT 64 and Treu Hermes LXXVI 22 £., 
who ay ce a list of carlier emendations in an interesting 
article which was accessible to me only when this paper was 
in the final stage, 

1 Von Blumenthal in Hermes LA XVII 212. 

18 The demes of Attica had their agora (e.g. JG [1 585 and 
of. LS* @yops I) and the word is explained as 
quictay 7 Sqpotay in Bekker Anecd. Gr.1 927. The assembly 
ve rb arable ict Bekker . Gr. 1 210, Law 
ote Pes x 39 f ent ro f, 

‘ is suggestion [ owe to Professor Robertson; of. also 
fiegher Rh. Mf ws. 76 (1927), 24. I have also had the advan- 
tage of discussing the passage with Mr. Beattic. 
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argument. For Plutarch and Tyrtaeus have supplied the sense of the passage, which is now 
corrupt, and they enable us to grasp the procedure enjoined by the Rhetra. Under the new 
conditions, which the participial phrases lay down, the Gerousia (including the Kings) and 
the people meet in the Apella. There the Gerousia alone has power to introduce proposals and 
to adjourn the Apella; the commons form the assembly ** which receives the proposals and has 
power of decision thereon. At the time of the Rhetra, the term &yopa probably implied not a 
passive assembly but one possessing the right of speech; ™* whether this was implicit or not, 
Tyrtaeus asserts that right of speech in reference to the First Messenian War, and Plutarch 
assumes It for the earlier period when he states that subsequently to the passage of the Rhetra 
the people violated and distorted the proposals by addition and subtraction (apaipéoe Kad 
meootecs Lye. Gand 13). In other words, discussion by the people might lead to modification 
of the original proposals; such modification would be made by the Gerousia, in whom the 
right of proposal is vested, and not by the people, who only discuss and decide by vote. The 
right of discussion was therefore at the time of the Rhetra an important factor in the con- 
stitution. 

The fact that the Rhetra is in the accusative and infinitive is not surprising. This usage 
is a common alternative to the imperative in archaic documents. The subject of the first 
infinitive dreAAcgev is also the subject of the three participles. Plutarch’s comment 16 6 
GrreAAcgew ExkAnordgew enlightens us at this point; for the classical use of &«Anoidgew is to 
assemble in an assembly and not to convene an assembly. Therefore the subject of &meAAGgew 
is the entire people, who are divided in the following infinitives into the Gerousia and the 
Demos. The foundation of the shrine of Zeus and Athena shows that the assembling of the 
people was held under religious auspices, which continued in classical times to be implicit in 
the word coreAAq and its derivatives.” Both in form and in brevity the Rhetra is similar to 
other early documents of state.*° 


Tue Riper ro tHe Great Ruerea (Plutarch Lycurgus VI) 


al SE oxoAtaw & Sayos Eporro ToUs mpecPuyeveas Kal dpyayétas crrootatipas Auev. ‘ But 
if the people declare wrongly the Elders and Kings shall be adjourners.” ™ 

The decision whether the declaration of the people is right or wrong evidently lies with the 
Elders and Kings. In exercising this decision the Elders and Kings do in fact limit the sove- 
reignty granted to the people by the Rhetra, and in enforcing adjournment they use their power 
to adjourn in a manner which was not intended by the phrase elopépay te kai &piotacbat in 





"In Homeric diction - ly the assembly in (the contrast of oxcdial 68cl and ép%cl 6501 being common in 

opposition to the boule, cf. L. & 5. a metaphorical application in Pindar e.g. Prth. Tl 196), but 

* This is apparent in the early use of the word by Homer it falls out in compendious phrases. W-G,CO XXXVI fg 

¥ Solon. ae : supplies patpay “for oxdudy to agree with"; he cites no 

“ Hesych, sv. omithon; 1G V1, 1144; of L. & 5. The parallel for pimpay fporro and it is more probable that bros is 

suggestion, that @mMazu refers to the whole people and =the cognate form to [petto, as in the Homeric phrase frog 

éyopa to the commons only, secms to di Treu's ipéew J. UIT 8gete. He is ried by von Blumenthal fac. 
objection (Hermes LXXVI 23) that mention of the former = at.213. W-G, CO XXXVI 69 maintains that 


exchodes mention of the latter. The derivation of 2mO)Adqr9 = fuav has the same senee as 
is disputed, of. W-G, CQO XXXVII, 66f.; Plut. Lye. VI secs 
in the word a reference to Pythian Apollo. 

** For instance the alliance of the Eleans and Heracans 
(Tod GHI15). In the original the participles of Plutarch's 
text may have been infinitives, but speculation on this matter 
” ™ Here 

: = I keep the MSS. reading [por (for ao ents 
against the emendation to Doro of. Ehrenberg .Vids 20 and 
125 and von Blumenthal Joc. cif. 219). The derivation of 
permet be from ie < elpes icy im be latter 
gives the meaning * say, declare ’ whic t fits the context, 
it should be . The imperfect middle is used in this 
sense in Homer {1.1504 and Od. X1 542. ‘The use of cxohete 
in an adverbial sense A ocala by its opposite Spf in 
the phrases dpi} dv Biase (Aristoph. Thesm, 1229) and 
Spiny iakeins, jo 1d SivSpov ealvern (Aristoph. do. 1); the 
word to be supplied with dp&v or oxodsty is originally d&¢v 


: in Thuc. IV 118, 4 
ig’ above p. 44m. 11), and although he does not translate 
two words he presumably takes them to mean ‘ are 
decliners in the entertaining of the proposal’. ‘This, however, 
misconceives the meaning of dmeetorip; for thie form is 
always active in meaning, ic,‘ one who makes to go away’, 
as. can be seen in the case of Aesch. Che. 903 and 
Theb, 1015 and of otarhp ef. Liddell and Scott s.c.° In this 
connexion the use of égernip at Cnidus should be mentioned 
(GDI 9505.19 and Plutarch GQ 4). The title is that of 
the presiding officer at a committee, and Plutarch's comment 
& St tay propos fperdw apernip describes one of his duties. 
The derivation is most probably from 4plzeo$x, and the 
literal m is‘ one sitting apart", ‘This is supported by 
the tithe of jan magistrates of . The 
word then docs not throw any light on the meaning of 
dénootanip. Cf. Halliday, Plutarch's Greek joni, 49. 
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the Rhetra. The text alone forces one to agree with the view expressed by Plutarch that the 
sentence is a later addition to the Rhetra; for it is intelligible only in relation to the Rhetra. 

The procedure in the assembly needs some clarification if we are to understand the point of 
the rider. The right of introducing a proposal, that is of proposing a motion for decision, is 
the monopoly of the Gerousia in the Rhetra and in the fragment of Tyrtaeus quoted to illustrate 
the rider. The right of discussion by the commons is explicit in the rider and in Tyrtacus; as 
it figures in the rider, it also existed under the terms of the Rhetra, whether it was stated or not 
in the corrupt passage. The sovereign right of the commons to pass judgment on the proposal 
is stated in the Rhetra according to Plutarch and is reiterated in Tyrtaeus. ‘Thus the commons 
possess the rights of discussion and of decision but not the right of proposal under the Rhetra and 
the rider. The innovation contained in the rider is that the right of discussion is now curtailed 
in certain circumstances; for ‘the Elders-and-Kings’ (tos wpeoBuyevéas Kal dpyayetas, 
as a unit under tos), that is the unanimous Gerousia, is accorded the discretion of determining 
that the people’s discussion is incorrect and of dismissing the assembly. Moreover the pre- 
sumption underlying the rider is that in such a case the proposal of the unanimous Gerousia 
becomes law; otherwise the deadlock 1s not resolved. 

Such an innovation is generally credible because it accords with the development towards 
oligarchy which is a feature of the later constitution at Sparta. Whether this particular 
curtailment of discussion was enforced in classical times is not certain from the evidence at our 
disposal, which dates from later centuries and after the emergence of the Ephorate as an 
effective part of the constitution. The probability ™ is that it was so enforced. The general 
evidence on this point applies to the fourth-century constitutions of Crete and Sparta. In 
Pol. 1272a Aristotle, summarising points of resemblance between them, remarks &xxAnolas 6¢ 
BETEYOVG! TravTes, KUpia 5” OUGEVos Eotiv GAA’ 7] cuvernyngica Ta Bofavra Tois YEpouci Kal Tols 
Kécpors. As Aristotle says that the Kings at Sparta held the position of the xécpor in Crete, i it 
follows that where the Gerontes and the Kings at Sparta introduce a proposal as the unanimous 
recommendation of the Gerousia, the people’s right is simply to confirm the proposal by vote. 
This is supported by a further passage (1273a), where Aristotle is discussing the deviations from 
aristocracy towards democracy which were common to the constitutions of Carthage, Crete, 
and Sparta: Tou pv yap TO pEV tpocdyew To Se pt Tpoodyev TOs Tov Sijpov ol BaciAsis 
KUpIOL peTa TOV YEepovTav Gv Spoyvepovdic Tavres, cl Se pt, Kai Toray 6 Sipos & & av 
elopépeoaiv ouTol, o SioxoUoo povov drrobiidac: TH Ghyeo ta GofavtTa Tols Gpxovaty, 
GAA& KUpioi xKpivelv elol Kal TH PovAopevea tols elagepopevorg dvteimeiv E€eotiv, Girep ev 
Tais Erépats troArteiats ox Zotiv. The deviation towards democracy which is common 
to all three constitutions is contained in the words ef 5€ pr, Kal totrav & Sijpos (sc. 
Kupios). For the first clause (toU peév xTA.) is concessive and describes an aristocratic 
feature, and the second clause (ef 6 pt «tA.) is antithetic and describes the democratic 
feature, The next sentence contains a deviation towards democracy which is peculiar to 
Carthage; for at Carthage, when members of the Gerousia introduce a proposal as their 
unanimous recommendation (te Sé£avta tois Gpyouow), the people not only listen to the 
proposal but have the right to decide and can even make a speech (or a proposal, if dvterneiv 
has a technical meaning as the aorist tense suggests) against the original proposal.*? The 
inference is that in Crete and Sparta, whenever the Gerousia was unanimous, the people only 
listened to the proposal of the Gerousia; their right was in fact merely ouwvemyngicat Ta 
B6favTa tols yépouct Kal Tois Kocpors and not to discuss. It is then clear that at Sparta pro- 
cedure was different when the Gerousia was unanimous and when it was not, In the former 
case the people heard the proposal without discussion and confirmed it automatically, their 
participation being a formality. In the latter case the people also had sovereign power of 
decision (el 6€ ph, Kal TowToov 6 Gijpos). That this was a real power is clear from Aristotle's 
emphasis on it asa deviation towards democracy. The division of opinion among the members 


! This passage is discussed by W-G, CG XXXVII 71. forw to refer to the whole sent aS & dG 
™ | take the last clause émp Wy teats hi fii scheme oe down to: éecarests [sons aence en 
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of the Gerousia would lead to two or more proposals being put before the assembly, and these 
proposals would be discussed and decided by the people. Here the activity of the people is no 
formality but a real factor in the constitution. This appears to be the case in the account 
in Diodorus XI 50 of the debate where Hetoimaridas differed from his colleagues in the 
Gerousia and in the assembly. In Thucydides" account (I 79 £.) of the debate in the assembly 
which followed the hearing of complaints against Athens and the reply of the Athenians, it is 
possible that the Gerousia met before the assembly or that the difference of opinion between 
King Archidamus and his colleagues made an ad hoc meeti ng of the Gerousia unnecessary. The 
accounts in Plut. Agi 8 f. and Cleomenes 10 f. contain too many difficulties to be discussed here 
and are perhaps of too late a date for our argument. 


THe Evipence or Tyrrarvs 
I1Tb (ascribed to Tyrtacus by Plutarch Lyeurgus VI) 


MolBou dxovoavtes MuBcvefev ofkad’ Everwav 24 
povrelas Te Ge00 Kol TeAdevt’ Errec” 
Gpyew pev BouAtis Seotipryrous PaoiAfjas, 
olot pédei Sordptys lpepdeoon WdAts, 
mpeaPirras Te yépovtas, Ererta 6 Squdtas dvGpas 
evGeions AtyTpats avTotrapePopevous. 


It is clear that Plutarch has not completed the quotation. The sentence beginning érerra 
S€ Snustas must have an infinitive; ** for it is not possible that the infinitive Gpyew, which is 
stressed by its position under pév, should be supplied with frerta 5 Sqydtas dvGpas, nor if it 
could be so supplied would it yield satisfactory sense. The function of the Kings and Elders 
comes first and is contrasted with that of the Demos which comes later: ‘ Counsel shall be 
begun by the kings honoured of heaven, whose charge is the lovely city of Sparta, and by the 
aged elders, and thereafter the men of the commons... ... The meaning of the last line, as it 
stands, is obscure. The word Gvrorrauei Boyan occurs only here. While érropelPoyat is used by 
Homer perhaps with an accusative (Od. xix 405) and by Theocritus with, an accusative and 
dative (VIII 8), the compound dvrapelBoyat in Archilochus 66 governs an accusative and has an 
associative dative. The simple form of the verb in Homer is cither absolute or governs an accu- 
sative and has an associative dative (e.g. Od. xi 57 6 6é p’ olpa§as fsiPero ust “he groaned and 
answered me with the words’). This construction, which arises from the root meaning of the 
verb, is the only one in early Greek ; it is first modified by Herodotus who uses the double 
accusative (¢.g. Il 173 tava tous pidous Hueipoto). In the time of ' Tyrtaeus it is probable that 
the pre-Herodotean construction was in use: the meaning then is * answering (? the kings and 
elders) with straight rhetrai’.** The word rhetra has several meanings; the one which best 
fits this hanging participial phrase is ‘law’ ‘enactment’. That is, the sense may be that the 
people answer with the finished product, the straight laws. 

The problem of the missing infinitive is solved by the version in Diodorus vii r2 = Tyrtaeus 
Illa: 


(>be yap apyupétofes dva§ excepyos “AmdiAav 





XpuToKopns Exon mlovos && &5urrou 
Gpyeiv pev BovAi<(s> Geotiptytous PactAjas, 
ola wai Endptns lpepdeora 2" trdAts, 
ba ey at res ee Hermes LAAXVI or to the proposals withou 
WM, Text Te tof ‘das letzte Satzglied fordert distorting them’ Saas “replying of such a construction a 
iv, > Wenigstens ist cs hart, aus pyc given in Hl and Scott, and the root meaning of durihopa 
ana durch Ze ein Poulescin fiir das zweite Subject makes it highly unlikely thar it could take such a construc- 
zu gewinnen’. C/, the discussion below of Tyrtacus’ use of &. tion 
* W-G, cox I and 6 maintains that the line can #7 MS. nyaposcoe. 


also mean * replying to the straight proposals ’ (so also Trew 
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arpecBuyevels Te ** yépovtas, Errerra SE SquoTas avbpars 
Eufciav ®* Arjtpes avTorrapelPopevous 

uubeloGal Te? Te Kod Kel EpGew mévTa Sikes 
unS’ En. BouAcwve @! tibe ToAe CoKoAIov> 

Sryou Se * +rAnGer viknv Kal Kaptos éreoGat. 
@MolBos yap tepl Tav a6" avépnve ToAEl. 

The text needs little correction: the changes from 8é to Te and vice versa are not essential, 
the two wrong letters are not unusual, and the diplography in etiem ts no rarity. The lines are 
not written as verse; thus the omission of the word in line 8 and the reduplication in line 6 are 
less striking than they appear when the lines are set out as verse.™ 

The infinitives in 7-8 determine the meaning of the whole sentence: * and thereafter the 
men of the commons answering the rhetrai straightly shall say what is fair and do all that is 
right and no longer give <crooked> counsel for this city. And victory and supremacy shall 
follow the main body of the commons.’ *4 From the whole poem it is clear that three stages 
are described: the kings and elders introduce proposals for debate, the commons discuss in the 
just and proper manner, and the majority decision of the commons is binding. The construc- 
tion in the line edGclav prytpas GvtorrapeBouévous is the usual one in Greek of all periods, and 
the rhetrai to which the commons respond are the proposals of the kings and elders. It is in 
responding to the proposals that the commons are to be correct in debate and no longer 
écrooked> in counsel. This meaning of rhetra, i.e. ‘a proposal laid before the people’ (similar 
to the meoBowAcupar at Athens), is well attested.** The emphasis in the sentence dealing with the 
Snudtas avSpas falls on ebSciav by virtue of its position; the adverbial use of the accusative 
feminine has been discussed above in the commentary on oxoAtév in the rider to the Rhetra, 
The analogy of oxoAiév and ép$jv supports my interpretation; and examples of evGefav (with 
which 4dv is to be supplied) occur in Aeschylus fr. 195 and Euripides Medea 384. The contrast, 
too, between oxoAidv in the Rhetra and eveiav in Tyrtaeus is paralleled by the remark of the 
crab to the snake: eG@Wv ypi Tov éralpov Eupev Kai pr) oKoAIce ppovelv (Scolton Q). 

If we leave aside the two introductory lines in Tyrtaeus Ila and IIIb, there is no doubt 
that the better text is given by Diodorus (Tyrtaeus IIIa). Plutarch’s quotation stops short of 
the main verb: when the main verb is supplied by Diodorus’ version, It is clear that Plutarch’s 
reading evGeiats Arytpais dvTorraperBopévous cannot be correct. For the debate in the assembly 
cannot be contemporary (as it must be in view of the present participle and the present infinitives) 
with responses in the form of straight ‘ enactments ', that is laws finally passed. If the text of 
Diodorus is preferred and that of Plutarch is emended, then we see why Plutarch did not trouble 
to continue the quotation. For the line et@eiav prytpas avtorrapeiBopevous demonstrated his 
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™ MS, 5. 

= MS, etenvy (Maius) een: (Herwerden), cf. Spicil. Mat. 
# ae MS. be. 

3. MS, pnben emBouheuee, 
= MS. 1. 
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bargain (between two parties) as in Homer Od. xiv $93; 
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original meaning, a mutual ent between parties, 


in Tyrtaew by the compound 
ulvoug, elsewhere unknown, and by the sense of exchange 
in the verb cusipoya. 
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argument that Tyrtaeus was referring to the rider al &¢ cxoAidv 6 Gapos Eporro Tous 1rpeaPuyevias 
Kal dipyoryétas crrootatijpas fev, whereby crooked debate in the Apella was to be foreclosed by 
the adjournment of the assembly. 

The opening couplets of Tyrtaeus IIa and IIb are different from one another. As they 
stand, neither couplet is likely to have formed the opening of a poem, and it therefore seems 
probable that the lines are quoted from the body of a poem or poems. Even if they are quoted 
from one and the same poem it is not necessary to suppose that one couplet is genuine and the 
other is a forgery; for both couplets might have occurred in the preceding part of the poem. 
Ifso, the reason for quoting one couplet rather than another is to be found in the context of the 
author who makes the quotation. Plutarch, referring to the activities of the kings Theopompus 
and Polydorus, quotes the couplet with the plural subject, which he takes to be those two kings; 
Diodorus, who is citing oracles of Delphi, chooses a couplet more appropriate to his aim, An 
alternative explanation, which is less probable but should not be excluded, is that the quotations 
lia and IIIb are from two different poems of Tyrtaeus. 

The relation between Tyrtacus III a—b and the Rhetra with its rider is fairly clear. The 
oracle in Tyrtaeus enjoins the initiative of the kings and gerontes in counsel, limits debate in 
the assembly to straight responses to their proposals, and affirms the sovereignty of the people. 
The first and the third points are in the Rhetra; the second point is contained only in the rider 
to the Rhetra al 62 oxoAiav 6 Sapo5 Eporre tolls mpeofuyevens Kal dpyayetas cero Tart pars Fypev. 
As we have seen, the rider only makes sense if it was attached to the Rhetra; for it qualifies the 
last clause in the Rhetra SapoTay cryopav fev Kal Kpéros by giving a discretion to the kings and 
gerontes which impairs the people’s sovereignty. But the oracular response as quoted in 
Tyrtaeus is so couched that this limitation is camouflaged by its insertion between two points 
drawn from the Rhetra itself. The occasion of this tactful response by Delphi is supplied by 
Plutarch. For the kings Polydorus and Theopompus, having subjoined ** the rider to the 
Rhetra, ‘ persuaded the state (to adopt the rider) on the ground that the god prescribed it,*7 
as is mentioned somewhere by Tyrtacus in the following lines’. As Plutarch, or at least 
Plutarch’s source, may be presumed to have had the full poem of Tyrtacus before him, there is 
no reason to suppose that Polydorus and Theopompus were no? the subject of the line * OoiBou 
cxovoa Tes Tufcvetev olka” Everxev and that their names had nof occurred earlier in the same 
poem. Thus Plutarch’s explanation of the relation between Tyrtacus IIIb and the rider is 
satisfactory and reasonable in its own right; and it carries with it the deduction that the Rhetra 
itselfis earlier than the addition of the rider by Polydorus and Theopompus, the hero of the 
First Messenian War. 

Plutarch’s explanation is, however, not compatible with the comment attached to 
Tyrtaeus [11a in Diodorus’ text 4 TuSia Eypnoe TS Auxolipyco trepi tdv troArmimdav ofrras. For 
this comment attributes the oracle to the time of Lycurgus, that is to the time in which _ 
Plutarch puts the Rhetra itself. The choice between the comment in Diodorus’ text and the 
comment by Plutarch is not difficult. In the first place the verses of Tyrtaeus Ila do not 
illustrate the sense of the Rhetra alone; in the second, the comment is in fact a marginal note, 
which lacks the authority even of Diodorus. In the text of Diodorus a lacuna precedes the 
quotation of Tyrtaeus’ poem; before the lacuna a reference is made to Lycurgus. It is 
probable that the marginal note was added to bridge the lacuna; that it is mistaken is shown 
by the considered commentary of Plutarch. The marginal note may then be dismissed as 
incorrect.*# 





“ The word rapryypaga may mean either * subjoin* or in ™ ‘This is implici yl ap ae aad ae pani eae 
4 bad sense‘ interpolate’; the context does not suggest that s Lavagticalepy ais cit. 2, that the Heracleidai are the subject of 
the Latter S coterie be Ushnssnn here (as it appears to be 
by W 4G, to I ” “WG, XMXXVITT 3 note 1 remarks that * the marginale 
7 W-G XXXVUD 1 translates &¢ 700 SO tatra epoc- has been ly spat upon", ‘The alternative is to spit 
on the grounds that it was part of the god scom- upon Plutarch; for one or other must beso treated, Of the 
mand *. Plutarch does not mention any‘ part": pooras- two the known Plutarch is a less deserving target than the 
one means to enjoin Whereas Tpoormmdioony is necessary unknown hand of the marginals, 
for the meaning * enjoin in addition *. 
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Passaces RELEVANT TO THE Datinc or THE RuHeTRA 
(a) Tyrtaeus I 6-24 “° (ed. Dichl*) 


Tipas Te Aicov Ker 
v Eveot elBdy[evor] 
PplotoAsryos “Apns ox 
Bernt tos 6° Unrepa 
10 v Bommdtes 1 
v xolAnio” comict ppafdylevor] 
ycopls TapouAol te worl “YAAcis 1/5[2 Aupaves] 
vous pekiag yepoiv dv| acryduevot | 
[ust | 6’ dGaverronn Geoto” fri wavT| a TpétrovTes | 
15 [Sxvou] c&rep povint treicoped” tyep| oveov | 
GAA’ evils oUptravTes GAoInoeU[pev] - - - 
[&]vbpdow alypntais” éyyvGev io[tépevor] 
Bewds 6’ dupotépcy Extent werinnos - - - 
Gotrifes elxuKAous comriat Tutt - - - 
20 - - - hoouaw ér” GAANAotot Tr ecovTes | 
5 8’ dvipay otrfeciv ay 
v Epootjoouciy payne, --- 
o YEppabicov 
K[dpuBes Keveryty efoufot] 


In his footnotes Diehl publishes three complete restorations of these lines; the margin of 
variation is such as to show that complete restoration is inconclusive. Even the restorations in 
the text above are not agreed; those in lines 12-19 win most general acceptance. It is also 
uncertain whether the lines all belong to the same poem, for the lines forming Tyrtaeus VI and 
VII are written consecutively in Lycurgus Leocr. 107, despite the fact that they constitute two 
separate poems. 

If, however, we assume that the lines are part of one poem and that the fragmentary lines 
of the other columns of the papyrus belong to the same poem, the context and the meaning of 
the lines remain obscure. The author of the fragment is not known. The suggestion that the 
author is Tyrtaeus is highly probable; and the mention of Messenians in line 66 establishes a 
presumption that the poem is concerned either with the First Messenian War (as Tyrtaeus IV 
is) or with the Second Messenian War, at which time Tyrtaeus was writing. 

When we turn to the lines which have survived, we can make some safe deductions. The 
use of 6€ in lines g, 14, 18, and 21 gives a clue to the arrangement of the sentences. Elsewhere 
in the fragments of Tyrtaeus 6¢ is followed by a main verb, except on two occasions (IV 3 and 
VIII 5) where balancing infinitives and participles are contrasted under pév and Se. In our 
fragment the 6é in line 18 and in line 21 introduces a main verb. The odds are therefore high 
in favour of this being so in line 9 and in line 14. Moreover, in the case of line 14 the alter- 
native possibility, that 5€ goes with the participle [tpérovtes] and corresponds to a lost pév 
preceding the two participles ppafdép[evor] and dv[acyopevor], presents considerable difficulties. 
For it is hard to suggest a suitable word before 5€ which will be capable of carrying an emphatic 
contrast within the participial phrases, and it is still more difficult to explain the sense of the two 
aorist participles if they depend on the future verb trewouefa. We may then conclude that a 
main verb has fallen out of lines g, 10, or 11, and that this main verb is correlative, and perhaps 
contrasted, with teigdpetc. 

The clue to the meaning of the sentence in lines 10-19 is afforded by the words dv8popdavous 
HeAlos yepolv dviaoydpevot]. Here the restoration dv[aoy4pevor] is generally accepted, for it 


40 The text of column Az of the paparas was first pub- above only some of Dich!’ 5 restorations arc fephodueed, 
lished by W-M SBE i918 728 f. In the text as printed 
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is almost demanded by the preceding words. The meaning of dvacyéoGan is not in doubt: it 
describes the attitude of raising the spear, preliminary to thrust or throw, and the aorist tense 
of the participle is usually employed with a main verb of striking or of standing ready to strike.“ 
The aorist participle ppa§ap[evor] is used of assuming position behind one’s shield as a prelimin- 
ary to combat.® It is then practically certain that the sentence in lines 10-13 describes a 
force of men either poised in the attitude of combat or engaged in the act of combat. A good 
parallel is afforded by Callinus I 9 fF, 
GAA Tig [Gus Tre 
Eyyos dvacyopevos wal tnt’ dorries GAmipov trop 
FAcas, TO T1p@Tov peryvupevou mroAgpov. 

Here the warrior steps ready into combat, at the moment when battle is first being joined (the 
aorist participles being in contrast to the present participle). 

Tn the two sentences which follow (lines 14-16) the emphasis lies with the opening words. 
Not the least recommendation of the restorations [jpels] and [6xvov] is that they can carry such 
emphasis. With GAM" evivs oipmovTes the emphasis is fully driven home; and these words 
obviously contrast with the only word which carries such emphasis in the preceding lines, 
namely the initial spondee ycopis. The sense may then be that the Pamphyloi Hylleis and 
Dymanes fought * separately; * but we [perhaps the Spartans of Tyrtaeus’ day] shall obey our 
steadfast leaders without flinching, but “ we shall one and all combine forthwith to beat down 
[the foe? . . .] as we stand at close quarters to the spearmen’, In that case a contrast is 
drawn between the tactics which the Dorian tribes employed in the past and those which the 
Spartans are to employ in a future battle. If we assume that the poem is by Tyrtaeus and that 
he uses the future tense to signify a battle in the Second Messenian War, then such a contrast 
between past and future is not inept. The poems which are known to be by Tyrtacus make 
frequent reference to the past: II to the Heracleidae’s invasion of the Peloponnese, III to a 
reform in the reign of Theopompus and Polydorus (if we accept Plutarch’s statement), IV to 
fighting in the First Messenian War, and IX to mythical events. In this poem, then, reference 
may well be made to the invasion of the Peloponnese by the three Dorian tribes who are men- 
tioned elsewhere in this connexion. The contrast in tactics is also a natural one in Tyrtacus. 
The change from Homeric tactics to hoplite tactics took place at Sparta not later than ¢. 700 
Bc, ** 

There is little doubt that the tactics described in lines 16-24 are those of hoplite warfare." 
There may also be a contrast between the epithet etuxAos in line 19 and the epithet xofAn in 
line 11. The former is used in Homer JI. V 797 to describe the ‘ telamonian’ shield of pre- 
hoplite warfare, * but it is also appropriate for the hoplite shield. The latter is a most unusual 
epithet for a shield; if we think of Homer's wotAon vijes, then it is best fitted to describe the 
* basin-like * shields shown on the Tiryns votives which are of the pre-hoplite type. On the 
other hand, it can be argued that it may describe the hoplite shield with its offset rim.“” Thus 
no firm conclusion can be drawn from these two epithets; °° in their context, however, xofAn 
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may well be used of the pre-hoplite shield and the epithet etxuxAos of the hoplite shield, The 
other example of xoidn éovris occurs in the new fragment of Mimnermus: ** 


Minvepulos] 8° [2] rhe Euvpyfn]fs] 181 
as ol w&p Booihijos, Ere[i é”]e[vJedéEaro ud8oly], 
Aliga]v woiAni[e’ alowict ppafapevoi. 


Of this fragment the elegiac line is the same (save the missing letters) as line 11 ofour poem. It 
might even be held to indicate that this part of our poem may be by Mimnermus and not by 
Tyrtaeus. It certainly shows that the missing word in our poem may be fi€av, or at any rate a 
past tense in the third person plural. Moreover, the fragment of the Smyrnaid depicts the warfare 
between Smyrna and Gyges of Lydia ¢, 660 B.c.** and the actions are those of the king’s men; 
they are then definitely not hoplite tactics and the same unusual line in Tyrtaeus’ poem (if it be 
his) should also describe non-hoplite tactics. This conclusion is equally supported by Callinus 
1 gf. (quoted above) ; the action of his warrior is closely similar to that of the Hylleis Pamphyloi 
and Dymanes in lines 11-13 of our poem. And Callinus was exhorting men to action against 
the Cimmerians not later than 660 n.c., and such action cannot have been of the hoplite type.™ 

As the interpretation set upon this fragmentary poem is so vital to this paper, it is necessary 
to consider briefly a few statements which have been made on the matter. Wilamowitz- 
Mallendorff,** ascribing the poem to Tyrtaeus, assumed that the mention of the three Dorian 
tribes proves their actual existence in the time of Tyrtaeus; accordingly he put the Lycurgean 
reform at Sparta later, i.e. towards the end of the seventh century B.c. Gercke,** making the 
same assumption, noted the contrast between yapils in line 11 and oWpmavtes in line 16 and 
remarked that for the first time in world history the axiom appears ‘ getrennt marschieren und 
vereint schlagen’. For he took lines 10-12 to describe the march * im Schutze der Schilde und 
die Lanzen geschultert’. But the phrase peAies yepoiv év[coyopevoi] means not spears at the 
slope but spears poised for combat, and as the fragment of Mimnermus has shown (since Gercke 
wrote) the phrase xoiAnio” cotrict pa€éufevor] describes a position in combat.* Wade-Gery 
writes as follows: °° 

‘It is comparatively recently, with Wilamowitz’s publication of the Tyrtaios papyrus in 
1918, that we learnt for certain that Sparta had once a Tribal Army. In that papyrus, a 
prospective battle is described, in which the Spartans are to go into action ycopis TidupuAol te 
xai “YAAeis 45[é Aupfives]. In the Messenian Revolt, then, the units of the Spartan army were 
those three “‘ Dorian tribes '’, the same as we find in many Dorian cities, racial or “ kinship ” 
groups which purported to be descended from Herakles’ three sons, Hyllos, Pamphylos, and 
Dyman. The evidence is conclusive, but there is little other trace of it in our tradition: Aristotle 
in his Constitution appears to know only the two later stages, the Obal Army and the Morai.’ 

The main assumption here is that lines 10-13 belong to the prospective battle. As we have 
seen, such an assumption is far from necessary when we study the text. Indeed, the balance of 
probability inclines towards these lines being not dependent on treioopeta and being rather in 
contrast to lines 14 f., so that the ‘ Tribal Army’ was a thing of the past and not of the future. 
1 am, however, not concerned to show that any one view is necessarily right per se. It is sufficient 
to state that cither view is possible and that the evidence is therefore far from ‘ conclusive ’. 
Its double edge should rather deter us from dogmatism at the expense of all the other ancient 


evidence. 





 Wryas, Antimachi Colophondi Religwiar (1936) 83 and 88. and when he is about to engage is well illustrated by the 
The restoration ‘fav seems necessary to explain el wap Chigi Vase, of. Lorimer, doe. cit, 81. Bowra, New Chapters in 
Bamkijos which should depend onaverbof motion: ¢. Xen, Greek Liferafure, 111 64 shares the view of Gercke and remarks 
Anab. I regi ahora ‘ the description of the marching here is reminiscent of some 

2 Paus. IX 29, 4. an Homeric "; he refers to Mliad XV zro and XXI 

* Lorimer, for, at. 120 inclines to put the introduction of 162 f., both of which concern close combat. He also main- 
hoplite warfare in Ionia generally to a period not much tains that the triple division by tribes re-appears in lines 


earlicr than 600 Bc, 68—91 of the fragment, but four grou tiened if one 
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“ The position of the spear when a hoplite is marching 
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Heroporus I 65-66 


Herodotus describes the reform at Sparta in a parenthesis. After quoting the oracle 
delivered to Lycurgus at Delphi, Herodotus gives two alternative traditions about the origin of 
the reform: some say that the priestess at Delphi went on to expound to Lycurgus tév viv xorte- 
oTesTa Koopov Srraptirytyot, while the Lacedaemonians themselves say that Lycurgus brought 
(sc. Tov Viv KoTEeoTEGiTa KooOV ZtrapTit}Tys1) from Crete. The date of the reform is given accord- 
ing to the Lacedaemonian tradition in the reign of Leobotes to whom Lycurgus was guardian. 
The nature of the reform was a change of all customary usages (petéotyoe Ta vouipet TrévTcr) ; next 
the introduction of military measures, the enomotiai and trickades and sussitia: and in addition 
the establishment of the ephors and elders. In this description the divergence of tradition 
seems to affect only the origin of the reform; the date and the nature of the reform appear to 
be drawn from the Lacedaemonian tradition and not to be in dispute. The dating by the 
reign of a king at Sparta is common in Herodotus; he supplies the list of kings of both royal 
_ houses, and Leobotes appears in the Agiad list’ as eighth in descent from Heracles and as 
the twelfth king before Leonidas. Thus Herodotus and his informants knew the time of the 
reform in relation to the kings’ list. Whether he conceived the time numerically as so many 
years before a fixed date is doubtful. Where he does equate lists of kings with numbers, he 
varies hugely: the Heracleidae reigned in Lydia for twenty-two generations, a space of 505 
years (I 7), and the list of kings of Eygpt is reckoned at three generations to a century (II 142). 
If one applies these two methods dating backwards from the death of Leonidas to the beginning 
of Leobotes’ reign, the answers will be 781 and 913 8.c. But the vagueness of Herodotus’ carly 
chronology makes such calculations of little value. 

The parenthesis in which the activity of Lycurgus is described springs from the account of 
Sparta’s power which reached the ears of Croesus ¢. 547-6 B.c. He heard that the Spartans 
‘after passing through a period of great depression had lately been victorious in the war with 
the people of Tegea; for, during the reign of Leo and Agasicles, kings of Sparta, the Lacedae- 
monians, successful in all their other wars, suffered continual defeat at the hands of the Tegeans ’. 
Herodotus then inserts his parenthesis; its purpose is to explain the cause of Sparta’s military 
predominance in all her wars, including that against Tegea. The fact that his explanation 
takes him back to the reform of Lycurgus, which established the military and social system of 
that and succeeding generations, is neither alien to the mentality of Herodotus nor surprising to 
the modern historian. For Herodotus saw the original cause of the Greco-Persian war in much 
remoter events, and the modern historian who tries to account for Sparta’s predominance in 
the fifth or fourth century s.c. finds himself compelled to refer to the military and social system 
which originated in the same reform, whether he ascribes the reform to this or that century and 
legislator. Undoubtedly the derivation of Sparta's power from such a reform is the correct one, 

The introduction of the parenthesis is formed by the following sentences. Wd 62 1 
TIpSTEpov TOUT Kal KoKovoaTaTo! figav oyebov mavTov “EAAtVvoov Kata Te opéas ottols 
Kal Eeivoion Gorpdopercroi. petéBadov 6 bbe és eivopinv: (I 65,2). When the parenthesis 
is concluded, the following sentences mark the transition to the narrative. offre. piv peta- 
Pakovres etwourenoav, Ta 52 AuxoUpyw TeAeuTIoavti [pdv elodpevo: cfBovran psydAws. ola 5é 
Ev Te xp dryer} Kal TrAT|Get atm GAL yoov Gvipav, dvd Te ESpapiov onvrixa Kal edGevionoav. Kal 54 
Op! OUKEN! Grtéypa Thouyinu Gye, dAAc KaTappovrigavtes ‘ApxdGoov Kpéoooves elvan TA. (I 66, 1), 
The opening phrase 76 62 £1 tedtepov Tovtow, that is still earlier than the reign of Leon and 
Agasicles in the first half of the sixth century 8.c., is vague and reaches indefinitely into the past, 
but its meaning in chronological terms is made more clear by the parenthesis and by the closing 
sentences. The change to eivopia is brought about by Lycurgus’ reforms in the reign of 
Leobotes; in consequence of these reforms, the Spartans shot up at once and prospered—that 
is at once after the reforms. Herodotus then returns to his point of departure, that is to the 
time of Croesus: this time had been immediately preceded by defeats in the war against Tegea 
(I 67, 1), and these defeats are evidently among the great disasters which had affected Sparta 


= 
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(I 65, 1), but by ¢. 547-6 2.c. Sparta had already got the better of Tegea (I 65, 1 and 68, 
6). The period of xaxovopia at Sparta to which 16 6é Em 1pdtepov ToUTov refers is then seen to be 
antecedent to the e¥vopia brought about by Lycurgus in the reign of Leobotes. If we confine 
our attention to a few sentences only of Herodotus (I 65 1-2), his chronology may be confusing ; 
but, if I 65-8 is read as a whole, no real ambiguity remains. As Herodotus is only concerned to 
account for Sparta’s supremacy at the time of Croesus, it is enough for his purpose to describe 
the war against Tegea and the stability of Sparta arising from Lycurgus’ reforms. It is only in 
passing that he hints at the intervening period, touching on the expansion of Sparta (in which 
the conquest of Messenia in the First Messenian War suggests itself as the salient point), and on 
the disasters from which Sparta had escaped (notably the Revolt of Messenia in the Second 
Messenian War and the defeats at the hands of Tegea).™ 


Tuucypres I 18, 1 


f yop AckeSaipev peta thy xticw Tay viv évorkoUvToov aitihv Acpidv emi TAgioTov av 
[opev ypovev aotacidioaga Gpoos Ex TroAciTaTou Kal quvoutén Kod olel drupavveutos fv Er yap 
tot pdAiota TetpaKdoln Kal GAiya qAsic és Thy TeAcuTHV TOUSe ToU TroAtuou ap’ of AoxeSa- 
poviol Ti outa ToAreia ypavTai, wal 61’ avtd Suvdyevor wal Ta év tails GAAatIs TdOAco1 
Katiotacav. 


* After its foundation by the present Dorian inhabitants Lacedaemon underwent the longest 
known period of faction and yet from the earliest times both received a well-ordered government 
and was continuously free from tyranny; for the Lacedaemonians have used the same con- 
stitution now for a little more than four centuries, dating back from the end of this war, and on 
that account being powerful they settled affairs in the other states too *.™ 

Thucydides introduces these sentences as a parenthesis to explain the ability of Sparta to 
depose the last of the tyrants, including those at Athens. He, like Herodotus, does not hesitate 
to explain the power of Sparta in the latter part of the sixth century B.c. by reference to a reform 
some three centuries earlier in date. Again like Herodotus he mentions the troubled period 
before the reform (ef. Hdt. I 65, 2 xoxovopetortor fora oyebdv adv teov “EAAtveov etA.). The fact 
that Herodotus and Thucydides treat with confidence of Spartan history before the late ninth 
century suggests that they are both drawing on a tradition which was accepted in their own day ; 
for the alternative, that Thucydides drew directly on Herodotus, is less probable in view of 
Thucydides’ tendency elsewhere to be critical of Herodotus. The source of the tradition, which 
they accepted, is most reasonably to be found at Sparta; and it is this tradition which Herodotus 
appears to favour and to follow in his account of the reform. 


4 In CAMiii p. 562 Wade-Gery writes that‘ the same cate 
(i.e. shortly before 600 .c.) is implied in Herodotus’ account 
of the Eunomia, where he relates the Arcadian Wars of the 
early sixth century as the immediate consequence of the 
reform. . . . Herodotus stultifies his narrative by implyi 
that the Reform took place some centuries before 
immediate consequences which gave him occasion to mention 
the matter at all’. W-G here makes Herodotus imply two 
different things, first that the reform is dated to shortly before 
600 a.c., and second that it took place some centurics earlier. 
What Herodotus says is fortunately more precise: the 
reform according to the Spartan tradition was in the reign of 
Leobotes. Thisstatement outweighs any implications which 
may be beld to transfer the reform to a later date. It is 
true that Herodotus reverts abruptly from the digression to 
the narrative: the ph kel Gy ogi cts drives fowyine 
Syuy eth. suggests that he envisaged three stages at Sparta, 
first expansion after the reform, second recession under 
defeats (causing them fovyicy Gyn), and third a return to 
aAgEression Arcadia, Now this interpretation of 
Sparta’ dovelopracat may be good or bad history; but the 
i that the reform really took place shortly before 
600 2c. lies with Wade-Gery and not with Herodotus. 

* In translating this passage I take the latives ini 

-. xpovev and & walorréroy to contrast with one 


another, emphasising the point that Sparta was longest in 
distress but earliest to achieve ordered government; the 
double «cl, each being emphasised by st hiatus, to mean 
“both... and"; and afd, being under the double xi, to 
take its starting point from i tokermtrov and to mean that 
consecutively from the time of the early achievement of 
orderly government Sparta was free from tyranny. This 
last point is relevant to Thucydides’ mention of tyrannies in 
other states. For a different interpretation of the passage sec 
Andrewes CO XXXII (1938) 94, who holds that ie -tadarré- 
Tov is to be taken only with the first vai clause and who 

the passage to mean ‘ yet at a very early time she brought 
herself to order, without undergoing a tyranny; i 

never had a tyrant, for it is about four hundred years etc. ". 
If Thucydides meant to say this, he expressed himself badly 
and this is posible enough; but the explanatory sentence, 
which follows, states not that Sparta’s power was due to the 
lack of tyranny but that it was due to the continuity of her 
constitution over four hundred years. This point makes me 
reject Andrewes’ view that ‘the end of the ovéos, the 
change to evoula, is not dated, except by the words i 
maharitoy and the presumption is that it comes within the 
four hundred years’. Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, I 
131, is critical of Andrewes' interpretation. 
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Another point common to Herodotus and Thucydides is the verb eWvoyelofen in the aorist 
tense. The meaning is clear in Herodotus I 66, 1; having described the nature of the reform 
he concludes otto piv peraBokdévtes etvoytjfnoov * by such a change the Spartans reccived a 
well-ordered government ’.*® In the same way Thucydides’ words ti atti} woArtelg ypavTan 
illustrate the meaning of puvoynfn. Now evvopelofat occurs only here in the work of Thucydides 
and only twice in that of Herodotus, the second case being in the future tense (I 97, 3 val ofte 
7] TE YOpT eUvounoetat). The verb, and particularly the aorist tense, is sufficiently rare for its 
appearance in the same context in Herodotus and Thucydides to be striking. It looks like a 
technical term in relation to the reform at Sparta. 

Both Herodotus and Thucydides supply a date for the reform, the one by reference to the 
list of kings and the other by reckoning back from the end of the war (whether 421 8.c. or 404 
B.C. 1s not certain).“! The method of dating is different in each case; but they may have aimed 
to supply the same date, and that a date derived from the Spartan tradition, But if they are 
held to give different dates, then our preference will be given to Thucydides as a more competent 
student of chronology. 


ArisroTLte Pourrics aNnD Lakonon Porireta 


Although the fourth-century evidence in general may have been distorted by philosophical 
and chronological theorists, the Politics commands respect. References to the reform or 
reforms at Sparta are of two kinds, those to which the name Lycurgus is attached and those 
which are introduced as the work of 6 vopo$érns. From the former cases we learn that ‘ when 
Lycurgus relinquished his post as guardian of the king Charilaus and went abroad he subse- 
quently passed most of his time in Crete’; as this follows the remark that ‘ the Spartan con- 
stitution appears and indeed is actually stated to have been copied 1 in most of its provisions 
from the Cretan ’, it is clear that Aristotle dated the reform to a time after Lycurgus’ return 
from Crete and after the end of his guardianship of Charilaus.™ Aristotle was sufficiently 
confident of his dating of the reform to dismiss the alleged meetings between Thales Lycurgus 





“ Andrewes, foc. cit. 89 f. has shown correctly that 
pales ar ean mean orderliness in the citizens as well as 
iness in government. Aristotle Politics 1294a defines 
isin bide two meanings neatly to illustrate iis views on con- 
tutional government ving stated that in an aristo- 
cra the highest posts: are assigned to the best citizens, he 
udes ‘it seems an eet for a city governed not 
by the aristocracy but by the base to have well-ordered 
t (etroudota), and ciaailariy also for a city that 
not a well-ordered government to be governed aristoc- 
Tatically’ (trans. Rackham). His point is that in a well- 
ordered government the oa govern “beste he. such a 
government is an aristocracy. He here with 
tand not with the orderliness of citizens, anc the 
verb eWvourlot has a constitutional meaning. In the next 
sentences he remarks that ‘to have good laws enacted but 
not obey them does not constitute well government 
(eQvopla). Hence one form of good government must be 
understood to consist in the laws enacted Reine. obeyed, and 
another form i in the laws which the citizens being well 
enacted (for it is posible to obey badly enacted laws)’. It 
is clear from this that the noun sivoula properly comprises 
both ideas, that of well-ordered government and that of 
orderliness in the ee cither idea without the other i is 
an incorrect usage of the word, whether it be to disobe 
laws or to obey bad laws. Myres CR LXIT igi So f. 
stresses the double significance of the word. Andrewes 
appears to me to err in taking one meaning vrligerharait and 
excluding the other—e.p. p. qq * Then, peréfaker és rivouiny, 
they decided to lead better lives. There is here no word of 
the constitution, it is clear that there was an impor- 
tant change of some kind.’ Both ideas are implicit in the 
: in the citizens in contrast to their being 
eoxcvonetare: in earlier times and orderliness in government, 
as is shown by what follows. For Herodotus wrote urniBahow 
Si Se is eovoulny, and S& ‘in the following manner’ 


ts to the constitutional and social reform of Lycurgus. 
Trhurthes evidence is i it is supplied by the summary 
otrw piv perepakoeny slvopringay, which resumes prripokoy 
Hi G5e kj cbvouinv. In the passage above, Aristotle uses the 
verb sivouiota: in the sense of having a well- 
ordered government. Sach too is the sense of evpourfnen: 
in H us; for he has just described the constitutional 
reform. It cannot be said of this passage that there is here 
no word of the constitution and the meaning is that they led 
better lives, I stress this because Andrewes deduces that 
‘there are two sets of facts which Herodotus has falsely 
combined. There is the change from xoxovouia to ebvoula, 
a change which was effected about 6oo o.c. and hos not 
necessarily any bearing on the constitution whatever, and 
there is the system of Lycurgus, a system of which the Spartan 
constitution was a part, whose institution was placed, rightly 
or wrongly, at a very carly 3 Gs bb the history of Dorian 
Sparta.” I cannot see any justibeation in the text of Herod- 
otus for making this separation; the question whether 
Herodotus’ account is due to a misunderstanding of the 
Spartan tradition is another matter. Equally in the case of 
Thucydides I 18 I see no grounds for ting hisstatements 
into two similar sets of facts; the only case when he uses 
ewogla (which is sometimes emended to oitoropia) can 
carry only one meaning, that of a well-ordered government, 
viii, 64, 5 txdpnoay ini tiv dynxpus Duvéeplay tip dod Tov 
*“AGnralas tmovkoy elvoulas of Tpomutoarnm. Gf Ps-Men. Ath, 


Pol, I, 8-9. 

“ My preference is for the later date, on the ground that 
the carly chapters of rsome signs of revision after 
the out Poy rep war. si ee 

"7b so; of. gt 44, where the tyranny arilaus 
is said to have ended in a change to aristocracy. This latter 
passage evidently refers to the reform of Lycurgus; the 
aristocratic nature of his constitution was later modified by 
changes in the reign of the king Theopompus. 
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and Zaleucus. He also considered Lycurgus to be of the middle class, of yap fv Bacilels, and 
to have instituted both a code of laws and a constitution, as Solon did.** The only other 
reference by name to Lycurgus concerns his failure to bring the Spartan women under his laws; 
his attempt was preceded by wars against Argos Arcadia and Messene.** A second reform is 
attributed to Theopompus, who ‘ limited the kingship in various ways and in particular set the 
office of ephors over them’ thy Té&v épdpoov dpyiy emixetactioavtos. 

In the passages where Aristotle refers only to ‘ the Nomothetes’ at Sparta, he clearly means 
Lycurgus in some cases, and it may be assumed that this is so in others. These passages yield 
the following information. Lycurgus made matters of property communal by virtue of the 
sussitia; he aimed to make the men staunch, but was negligent in the case of the women; he 
made it dishonourable to buy or sell a family’s existing estate, but he granted the power of 
alienating property at will by gift or bequest, and he allowed free disposal of an heiress in 
marriage.*? He encouraged a high birth-rate at Sparta by his law relieving the father of three 
sons from military duty and the father of four sons from taxes.** In his discussion of the (I 
understand, fully developed) constitution, Aristotle ® remarks that the ephorate holds the 
constitution together, his point being that this office being democratic gives the people an 
interest in maintaining the status quo: ‘ Thus the Ephorate is advantageous *, he remarks, 
‘ whether this is due to the lawgiver or has come about by chance.’ This sentence suggests that 
the Ephorate was originally instituted by Lycurgus (for ‘ the lawgiver ’ cannot mean the king 
Theopompus), but in a form of which the political results could hardly have been foreseen by 
Lycurgus. The lawgiver is stated to have used the ambition of the citizens in his regulation of 
election to the Gerousia, and not to have trusted the kings; and to have aimed at war and 
supremacy.7° 

It is probable that there is also a reference to Lycurgus in the words ot KOAGs ov5é trepi T& 
ouooitia Tk KaAOUpLEve pISitia vevopobeTy Tat TH KaTaoTHAVTI tmrpdrtov; Aristotle’s criticism here 
is that all Spartiates whether rich or poor had to contribute, and those who could not contribute 
lost their citizenship (Spos Sé tis troArtelas ot rds Eotiv avtois 6 1r&tpios).74 For Aristotle derives 
the Spartan sussitia from Crete, whence Lycurgus copied some institutions.72 It would seem 
then that Aristotle ascribed the introduction of the sussitia at Sparta to Lycurgus. 

While the Politics is from the pen of Aristotle, the historical section of the Lakonon Politeia, 
as in the case of the Athenaion Politeia, may have been written by a pupil of Aristotle and not 
by Aristotle himself. The fragments have come down to us through the medium of different 
authors, and in the case of those in Plutarch’s Lycurgus through the medium both of Hermippus 
and Plutarch.” Yet, if we bear in mind the analogy of the Athenaion Politeia and Plutarch’s 
Solon, we may be fairly confident that the fragments are correctly transmitted. The first 
fragment which is relevant dates Lycurgus to the Olympic truce on the evidence of the quoit 
bearing his name at Olympia, that is c. 776; Plutarch then mentions that this view was not 
accepted by other writers.74 A view common to Plato, Aristotle and Ephorus states that 
Lycurgus made visits continually to Delphi to consult Apollo and was instructed in his 





* 1274a 30. Pol., and Plut. Inst. Lac. 22 ris Spyiiter Surreraypivns 

** 1296a 20; 1273b 33. wolpas ; Pace: Hermes LXVIII (1933) az at Meier 

_ * 12708 1. That the wars precede Lycurgus, is certainly Alio Bei XLII (1939) 38 f. Cf Eat. IV 57, 4 on 

implied by the connexion with the next sentence cyoddearres _ihciresses at Sparta. 

a [at Pomitle that Aristotle was ing to later “ 1270b 1. The word &gpovpos is probably Laconian 
igi i qcivav, and refers to service in the levy, and 


ie p the laxity of the women was y of little + 9poupay 
significance use the wars were on foreign soil, is not Attic, referring to garrison service. 
** 13138 25; immatietévat can mean either ‘set over’, * 1270b 18. 
¢; Plato Tim. 72b, or (in later Greek) ‘ establish besides”. © r271a 13 and 23; 1333b 1. 
t docs not state that the office of ephor was instituted by 8 52714 27. 


he meee. 78 12724 3 7S yt Gpyalov bxtAouv ol Adxaves of gtSitia GX’ 
1263b 41; 1269b 20; 1270a 20. The context of the Gvbpia, xoéemep ol Kpijres, § wal SfjAov Sr: dxelBey Dtaviev; of. 

last passage shows that Aristotle is thinking of landed  1271b 20 for Ly Crete. 
p ¥; despite a lacuna in the text the sense is not in * Cf. Kessler Plutarchs Leben des Lykurgos (1910) togf. _ 
- Itis probable that a distinction was drawn between a t; for the dating of the Olympic 


Fr. 593 ap. Plut. Lye. 
the uired i ; of. 
7 acqi Property - the original lot of oe of. truce, Gf, Jaco, “Pint - 16 (1902) 116, Of. 
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constitutional measures.’ The most important fragments ascribed by Rose to the Lakonon 
Politeia are Plutarch Lycurgus 5 and 6, which contain the discussion of the number of Lycurgus’ 
gerontes and the Rhetra and its rider with the commentary thereon.7® The institution of the 
Crypteia is also attributed to Lycurgus,77 


II 


ConcLusI0ONs 
(a) The Origin of the Reform 


The evidence available to ancient writers who investigated the carly history of Sparta 
must have been considerable. In the seventh and fifth centuries oral tradition was still strong 
in Sparta.”* This medium is presumably responsible for transmitting and narrating the lists 
of early kings, the invasion of the Heracleidae, the institutions of Eurysthenes and Procles, the 
inauguration of the Helot system, the antecedents to the colonisation of Thera, which included 
the enfranchisement of the Minyae at Sparta, and the capture of Amyclae with the help of the 
Theban Aegeidae.™ The brevity of the allusions made to such events by Tyrtaeus and Pindar, 
for instance, shows that the traditions were widely known in the seventh and fifth centuries. 
In the eighth century oral tradition was reinforced by the keeping of records, such as those of 
the victors at Olympia, the ephors at Sparta, and the foundation-dates of colonies. The course 
of the First Messenian War was also handed down for Tyrtaeus to describe in the next century. 
Oracular responses from Delphi in the eighth and seventh centuries were transmitted in a form 
which has been recognised in some cases as genuine.®® In the seventh century the evidence 
multiplies with the development of elegiac iambic and lyric poetry. 

Much of this evidence was genuine and historical. In the hands of a competent historian 
such as Thucydides it yielded a convincing picture of early Greece and a chronology of the 
western colonies at least, which is becoming more and more acceptable to modern historians.*! 
In the hands of a competent constitutionalist such as Aristotle it provided a penetrating study 
of early institutions in Greece. There is therefore no a priori reason to suppose that the traditions 
concerning the institutions of Sparta in the ninth and eighth centuries are necessarily fictitious ; 
it is sounder to begin with the hypothesis that a basis of truth underlies them. Nor should we 
forget that the body of evidence was considerable and that much of it was earlier in origin than 
the fifth century. Herodotus was not the fountainhead of traditions about the Spartan state. 

Herodotus and his successors were unanimous in ascribing the reform to Lycurgus. Itisa 
commonplace of the tradition about archaic Greece that sweeping reforms were thus ascribed 
to individual Nomothetae. That a basis of truth underlay this tradition can hardly be doubted ; 
for in cases where we have more evidence individuals such as Dracon, Solon, and Cleisthenes 
certainly carried out sweeping reforms. The statement in Herodotus that a cult was established 
in honour of Lycurgus is confirmed by later visitors to Sparta and by inscriptions.*? The 
relationship between Lycurgus the legislator and Lycurgus the recipient of cult-worship was 
already accepted in the time of Herodotus, both at Delphi and at Sparta. Beyond this point 
there is no certainty; we can only hazard the opinion that the reform was probably carried by 
one man and that the man was probably named Lycurgus.® 





** Fr. 535 ap. Clemens Alex. Strom. I 152. ** Parke The Delphic Oracle 67 * curiously enough, the 
+6. Fe. and 537; of. Lex Patm, 152 and Heracleides original and historic oracle about Gela appears to be pre- 
Ponticus fr. 2 (4) (5 served’, and 70 (of the foundation of Syracuse) ‘in fact 
*? Fr. 538 ap. Plut. Lye. 28. I do not agree with Kessler there is no reason for denying its claim to be authentic’, 


- cit. 111, that Rose has not included sufficient of this " Dunbabin The Western Greeks 470 * it is established that 
in the fragment. Cy, Heracleides Ponticus fr. 2 (4). the ae tradition of the foundation of the coloni 
As exemplified by Tyrtacus’ poems and as indicated ty found in Thukydides and Antiokhos and in the main followed 
I4and 9. by later sources, contains a great deal that is historical and 
" Hat. vii eg Pl 191; Tyrtacus 2; Hellanicus FGH substantially accurate’, 


+ F 116, Plato iii 683d; Hellanicus F 188, Hat. iv ** The evidence is cited by Wide Lakonishe Kulte 28: f. 
pape: Pindar Pyth. 1 65, Isth. vii 12 £., Pyth. v 75, Arist. Lac. " For a summary of views on this topic ¢f. How and 
- fr. 532; of. 0 Laws 682. Wells, Commentary on Herodotus 1 85. 
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That Delphi was consulted in the archaic period by Sparta as well as by other states is not 
in doubt.** The earliest citation of an oracular response from Delphi to Sparta occurs in 
Tyrtaeus IIa and b (whether one of the opening couplets is discarded or not). As Tyrtaeus 
appears to have been a traditionalist himself and as his audience at Sparta was versed in the 
tradition about Theopompus and Polydorus, it is not reasonable to suppose that Tyrtaecus 
could have fabricated this oracle himself and then convinced his contemporaries of its authen- 
ticity. Moreover, the verse oracle in Tyrtaeus is found to be closely related to parts of two 
prose documents, the Rhetra and its rider, which are accepted by modern scholars as authentic.*3 
If then a genuine oracle of the eighth century was known in seventh-century Sparta, there are 
some grounds for believing that oracles of the ninth century referring to Lycurgus may also 
have existed. In particular, the oracle quoted by Herodotus (I 65, 3) to illustrate the fame of 
Lycurgus may well be genuine.*®* 

In the account of Herodotus there is no difference of opinion about the oracle which 
illustrates the fame of Lycurgus. In the next sentence he records two contrasted views as to 
the origin of the system inaugurated by Lycurgus; the first view, that the priestess at Delphi 
instructed Lycurgus in the matter, was given to Herodotus by tives (presumably the priests 
at Delphi), and the second, that Lycurgus brought the institutions from Crete, was given to 
him by the Spartans themselves. Herodotus evidently regarded the two views as incompatible. 
Aristotle, Plato, Ephorus, and others regarded the two traditions as compatible: they believed 
that Lycurgus copied the institutions from Crete but was also instructed by the oracle at 
Delphi.*7 In general, this seems a reasonable procedure; for when intending legislators or 
intending founders of a colony visited Delphi it may be presumed that they wanted a blessing on 
the programme they already had in mind. We may then accept the two traditions as compatible, 
and we may explain the form in which Herodotus puts them as due to his informants wishing to 
claim a monopoly for Delphi or for Crete, 

Aristotle neatly summarises the case for the Cretan origin of the Spartan system: Kai yap 
EolKe Karl 6€ TS TAioTa peypraten Thy Kontiucty toArrelav f Tébv Aoxcaveav (Politics 127 1b 
23). “Itis probable and indeed it is stated * invites the sceptic to argue that the statement has 
grown out of the probability, Aristotle rightly introduces the statement as a further piece of 
evidence: for, as it was stated by the Spartans themselves, the statement can hardly be suspected 
as inspired by any patriotic or other tendency. Even without the Spartan tradition the prob- 
ability would be high in its own right. ‘The two constitutions are so similar and the general 
relations between Sparta and Crete are so close that one must have been copied from the other. 
As the Dorians were installed in Crete before the Dorian invasion, it is natural that they should 
have reached political maturity before the Dorians of the Peloponnese. And the ancient belief 
was that Crete was the first to evolve a ‘ constitution ', this belief dating back to the seventh 
century. Nor is the reason for Sparta turning to Crete difficult to grasp: both states were 
faced with the problem of holding down a very large subject population. 





* For example ef. Pind. {sth. vii 12 (of Amyclae). 

" E-g. Parke, op. cit. 105 (of the Rhetra) ‘its traces of 
archaic Spartan diction prove that it is a genuinely ancient 
traditional document"; Busolt Staatskumde (1q20) 46. 

"* The oracle is frequently quoted in later authors, cf. 
Wide foc. cit. It is cited in Didd. vii 12 (Ephorss) and in 
Const. Exe, with two additional lines: 


fens elvoulay clreueves attrdp Fywye 
Brocco tH ode GAN braSovin, GAs den. 


One explanation is that these lines were added at some later 
date, in order to support the ascription of the constitution to 
Delphi alone; another is that the lines belong to another 
oracle (for Diod. dor, ait, refers to several such oracles) and 
were wrongly added to the oracle cited by Herodotus. The 
former is the usual explanation, of. Par . eH. 102 who 
refers to Pausanias’ pamphlet mentioned in Strabo 966 as a 
possible source for the addition. It should be noted how- 
ever that Strabo does not say that the oracles cited by 
Pausanias were not genuine and Pausanias’ case would 


certainly be a better one if they were already accepted as 
genuine before he wrote. Nor is it clear how the addition 
of these lines would help the case of Pausanias, The 
evidence is hardly sufficient to justify any choice between 
the two explanations. 

" Arist. Lac. Pol. fr. 595 ap. Clemens Alex. Strom. 1 152 
Toy te ot Auodpyow 12 vopoderina alg Agkpois rps ray "ArdAAcwa 
ouenyis cnicuta tofeterta: 1 FTkdreey wel “Apacrrondlng 
kal “Egoposy. The same authors also maintained that 
Lycurgus copied some of the institutions of Crete: Arist. 
Politics 1271b 23, 1272a 1, Ps-Plata Minos q18c etc., Ephorus 
ap. Strabo 477 and 481. The value of Delphi's sanction is 
emphasised by Men. Lar. Pol. VILI 5. 

™ Heracleides Ponticus fr. 3 (2) cites Archilochus as an 
exponent of this view: 6m S€ éeymotétn tae wodrrediy ff 
Kerra. dupalve eal “Ounpos Mytr ras tokeag atrdiv 2d van- 
Tomeas Kal "Apylhoyos év olf imoberav mud enw - - - - 
wepos SE Kpntinds Sibamern. Although the fragment is so 
short, it seems to give more support to the view [probably 
Artstotle’s) than does the citation from Homer. 
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(b) The Nature of the Reform 


The tradition concerning the post-invasion period at Sparta is that the Spartans maintained 
the laws of Aegimius under the early kings,** reduced the bulk of the earlier population in the 
plain to the status of serfs called Helots,®° and incorporated in their citizen body some non- 
Spartan peoples. This tradition is consistent with our knowledge of other Dorian states on 
the mainland. It means that the organisation of socicty at Sparta was based on the three racial 
tribes, the Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyloi, with their constituent phratries and gene."? The 
adoption of unrelated peoples into the racial tribes was paralleled in other states of a similar 
type." This initial period was marked by disorder and strife which were long-lived but came 
to an end with the reform of Lycurgus."* 

The nature of the reform is summarised in the Rhetra, the original charter of the new 
order at Sparta. The previous organisation by racial tribes was outmoded, and anew organi- 
sation by tribes and obes was introduced. The nature of the Pat is fortunately agreed: they 
formed five regions or wards of Sparta, being by name Pitana, Mesoa, Kynosoura (or Konooura), 
Limnae, and Amyclae. Of these only Amyclae lies outside the area of Sparta town."* The 
other four existed both before and after the reform of Lycurgus as the villages which constituted 
Sparta town.** The new tribes which were based on the obes were also five in number. At 
the time of the reform the membership of the five tribes corresponded with the residents of the 
five obes; but as membership of the tribe was hereditary,?7 this correspondence ceased to exist 
when a family moved its residence from one obe to another. In the same way the ten tribes of 
Cleisthenes originally comprised the residents in certain demes, but they soon ceased to do so 
because the hereditary principle operated after his reform. The names of four tribes are known, 
the Limnacis and Kynooureis from inscriptions and the Pitanatai and Mesoatai from 
lexicographers; the fifth was probably the Amyclacis.% This indicates that the new tribes 
were once based on the obes, as the Rhetra itself suggests.** From the new organisation of the 
citizens sprang a new organisation of the army in five Adyo; their names were AlSdAtos, Elvis, 
2apivas, TAoos, and Mecodtys.2" The fact that the Mecodtns Adoyos bears the same name 
as the obe Meooa and the Phyle of Mesoa is an indication that the Aéyor were drawn each from 


™ Pindar Prt. 1 62f. Hellanic. PCH 4 F 116 stated that 
Eurysthenes and Procles drew up the constitution; he was 
censured by Ephorus (70 F 118) on the grounds that he had 
not mentioned Cycurgus but had attributed the achieve- 
ments of Lycurgus to others. The fact that Hellanicus did 
not mention Lycurgus shows that he was not discussing the 
Lycurgean reform; the burden of Ephorus’ censure is that 
Helhanesis transferred to an earlier date some matters which 
Ephorus an were due to Lycurgus. In this dispute one 
has more confidence in the view of Hellanicus. The passage 
does not reveal Hellanicus’ date for the Lycurgean reform. 

" Hellanicus 188, whatever the value i hig acivatien of 

the name from Helos. 
_ ™ Hat. IV 145 Minyans from Lesbos; Arist. Pol. 12700 
bel ple tay wpotipwy Booties weribléooav tig mokrreicn, 
which probably refers to the period before Lycurgus: Hr. 
iv 149 Acgeidae, cf. vii 15, Arist. fr. 542. 

2 Tyrtacus 112; Pindar Pyth. I 62 f and Schol. ad, joc. : 
Schol. Pindar ? se v.92. The 27 phratries survived in the 
festival of the Karneia, Athenacus 141 F; the three racial 
tribes survived as the Tonic tribes did at Athens after 

i es’ reform. 

" Adoption at Sparta in the case of the Minyae, Hd. IV 
145 Ys te weriBoooy wal iy quads SeSdoarro: at Athens, 
Philochorus fr, g1. 

™ Hdt.1 65,2; Thuc. [ 18. 

" Cf Ehrenberg PH s.r. Oba: eg. IG Vo1 GRE wha 
Awvare[v]. 

" Paus. TEE 16, g-to ol Amvate: Emapnerdiv cal 
Kuvoooupels mori Col) ie Mendes te wal Mending iovres tH 
‘Apri: «tt, before the time of Lycurgus. Thuc. I 10 
Tohews . . . mara sbpoy TH wolales the ‘EMAAR tpdme ole 
wen of Sparta in his own day, Hdt. TI 55 calls Pitana 
a! = 


** Plut. Lc. XVI a new-born child is brought before the 


eldest quAirat by the father; this suggests that the child 
belonged by birth to the same tribe as the father. 

OIG Voi 564, 4-5 Ths Auvoray guns; 48o, g-10 guns 
Kevooupews, Hesychius s.c, Miravérns tpt: ... fon bb 
Tietévn quad; of. Het. IX 59 for the form 4 Mrravqtiuw Adyes. 
Steph. Byz. s.0. Mecodar téros Aaxawietig... dem al quad 
Ackuwm). vo iwedy Meooodtng; cf. JG Vor 415 for the 
form Mrcodtns. The “AwuxAoton or “Audits appear in Aen. 
Fell, iv 5, 10-11, but whether as members of an obe or a 
tribe is not clear. The entry of Hesychius a.c. Souq iv 
Erapry quad eal tomes should probably be referred to the 
Dymanes, one of the three racial tribes; of Steph. Byz. 
ap. dupéy, Schol. Pind. Pyth, I rar Maypulls nol Auwavig guia 
ivy AmeGalon, Hesychius so. Avepawar (perhaps Avpawar). 

* ‘The fact that the phyle-members and the obe-members 
ofeg. Konooura are both called Konooureis has led to the 
belief that the phyle and the obe are * identisch * (Ehrenberg 
Gia col. 1654) and that the terms are applied im late 
inscriptions to ‘the same unit’ (W-G, CQ XXXVIII 117). 
If they were synonymous and interchangeable the retention 
of both terms would be surprising, as Kahrstedt Gr. Stagts- 
recht 20 has remarked. But the fact that they are homony- 
mous does not mean that they are Synonyvimeus: in the sare 
way * Jerseymen ' can be used both of men not resident in 
Jersey but descended from original Jersey families and of 
men resident in Jersey. The interpretation given in the 
text accounts also for the phenomenon in JG V 1, 515 
Soyatpoy ApiotavSpoy Mogo[atay) imukytiy ‘Aguxf Gv] yevd- 
perov, for there is no difficulty in a member of the Mesoa tribe 
holding office in the obe of Amyclac or ci cerca, On the 
ether hand Ehrenberg has to assume that the Epimeletes 
were appointed by the state. The view of Kahrstedi Gr, 
Stactrecht (tg22) 20 f. that the obes are subdivisions of the 
tribes is not warranted by the evidence. 

0 Aristotle fr. 541, 
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one ward and tribe of which the personnel were originally the same; whether recruitment was 
based subsequently on the hereditary Phyle or on the residential divisions in obes is not known." 

The precise significance of the reform is not immediately apparent. While the earlier 
state was based on the three racial tribes, Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyloi, this particular 
racial principle was abandoned and the new principle of a residential qualification was 
introduced for the organisation of the franchise and for political representation. As each 
obe may be assumed to have been peopled by members of all three racial tribes, the new 
system cut clean across the old system. Yet each obe, being in essence a village, may be 
assumed to have contained the gene and phratries which were subdivisions of the racial system ; 
thus the racial principle at the level lower than the three tribes still persisted, and the five new 
tribes each comprised clans which had a local organisation and a loyalty of kinship within 
their obe. In this vital respect then Lycurgus’ reform is totally unlike the electoral reform of 
Cleisthenes in Attica. It seems probable then that the Rhetra gave a new definition to the 
Spartan state. It marked the Euvoxia of five villages which now become the wards of the 
WoAls Sparta, and it replaced the tribal state of Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyloi with a 
system of five tribes based upon the five wards. It appointed the area between Babuka and 
Knakion (within the synoecised state) as the place where the toAito in their new divisions 
should assemble henceforth ‘for ever and ever” (dpe & pas cereAAGgeiv peaks BarBuncos re Kor 
Kvarkicovos).4°¢ “This momentous €uvoikix was consecrated by the foundation of the shrine of 
Zeus Syllanios and Athena Syllania, the protectors presumably of the new state,!°> and was 
blessed by Apollo of Delphi. In this respect then the parallel at Athens is to be found not in 
Cleisthenes’ reforms but in the €uvoria of Theseus as described by Thucydides (II 15, 2) 
and as celebrated in perpetuity by a festival of state. 

The political reform was strengthened by a reform of the social system. The strict family 
control of property, which was inherent in the system of racial tribes, phratries, and gene, was 
impaired by new laws. The right to alienate property by will and the free disposal of heiresses 
in Marriage were innovations due to Lycurgus. At the same time steps were taken to prevent 
the growth of a serious inequality in wealth among the citizens which might ensue from the 
liberation of property. A moral stigma was attached to the buying or selling of the (probably 
post-invasion) xAfjpot of landed property.° And it was from these KAfjpot, and not from public 
land as in Crete, that the Spartiate had to contribute to the sussition in order to keep his 
citizenship.*°7 Thus the family control of property was weakened without upsetting the 
existing system of land-tenure.2% 

Up to this point the reform of Lycurgus is similar to later reforms in other states, But, 

it As Het. IX 59 names the Meawimns Adyos and 6 
Travytiow Adyos (if the MS. reading is retained) and also 
refers to Mirévy as a deme (IIT 55), he probably derived 
the name of the 44y0s from the obe. Thucydides I 20, 


however, asserts that no such Adyor ever existed. Despite 
the view of W-G, CQO XXXVIII rat, that * Thucydides has 


regions of Attica to form a new tribe Cleisthenes cut across 
the local centres of clan organisation; cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. 
XXI, 3 where it is pointed out that Cleisthenes abandoned 
the earlier tprrvin;, 

1 Cy. Plut. Pelop. XVII quoted on p. 43, n. 9. 

4¢¢ The importance of Zeus and Athena in the state-cult 


slipped up badly’, there seems to me little doubt that of classical Sparta is emphasised by Wide Lakonische Kulte 8 
Thueydides is correct: for he would have been rash indeed and 54, citing Zeus Agoraics Athena Agoraia, Zeus 
i Amboulios Athena Amboulia, Zeus Xenios and Athena 


to be Saget on a point which could be settled by refer- 
ence to Sparta or § prisoners of war. ‘Thucydides 
was, T think, drawing attention merely to an error of 
nomenclature (for Aristotle too includes no Adyes of this 
name) and not to an error about the method of recruitment. 
In the fourth century, when the ere army was brigaded 
by popa, the evidence of Xen, Hell, IV 5, 1-11 suggest 

that male members of the same family were in diff erent 


Acnia, all associated in Pausanias’ time with the contem- 
porary Agora or the old Agora. Athena Chalcinicos is also 
named Athena Poliouchos, and besides her shrine stood the 
statue of Zeus Hypatos; there were also cults of Zeus 
Lakedaimon, cus ios, Zeus Tropaiosand Zeus Agctor. 
The sacrifice to Zeus and Athena, which the king made 


before leading the Spartan army out of Spartan territory 


bop and that of "ApwAgio or "AuuxAculs were also in 
different units, whether the latter were members of an obe 
or of'a tribe named after Amyclac. But this itself may have 

an innovation introduced at the time of the new 


organisation by F 
! T take it that the phrase in the Rhetra gud; guiéfovta 
wear bps OPaborta refers to divisions of the people for different 
purposes, for instance for Lp of election and military 
service on the one hand and for purposes of local government 
resentation on the other, 
“@'In taking separate demes from each of the three 


(Xen. Lac. Pol. 19), probably dates back to the time of the 
Qworrde. It is possible that the cult title Syllanios is 
peculiar to the act of the fyonda. 

™ Amst. Pol. 1270a; the sentence concerning the 
disposal in marriage of the heiress seems to refer back to 
Lycurgus” legislation. 

WY fiid. 127ta; and 272A, 

i The story of a Ly yiit Gvafaruds in Plut. Lye. 
VIL is clearly alate invention. When thedemand arose inthe 
second Mexenian War, Tyrtaeus opposed it in his Eunomia* 
presumably because it was a novelty (Arist. Pol, 1g07b). 
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whereas Solon and Cleisthenes, for example, left the phratries and gene intact in social life, 
Lycurgus severed the roots of family and clan loyalty by the institution of the agoge which took 
the boy out of his family environment at the age of seven and trained him for citizenship at the 
age of thirty, Under the previous social system admission to the phratry had presumably been 
the final qualification for the franchise, as in other mainland states; this was replaced by 
admission to the sussition on successful completion of the agoge, with the obligation hence- 
forward of contributing to the sussition.“° Under this new orientation of society towards the 
state all Spartiates (save the kings) were entitled dyoioi; for all the traditional distinctions of 
blood and wealth which marked the racial aristocracies of the Greek world had been swept 
away. Within the franchised class a new basis of equality had been established. In this 
equality, and not in the military prowess which developed later from it,™ Lycurgus found both 
the cure for the longest stasis known to Herodotus and Thucydides and the guarantee of 
stability which made Sparta unique for centuries to come. 

In order to secure his political and social reforms Lycurgus carried the constitutional 
reform which is recorded in the Rhetra. The pre-Lycurgean constitution is not known. But 
the analogy of other primitive states suggests that the mon archy was powerful, that the Gerousia 
was composed of the heads of tribes, phratries, or gene, and that the assembly was of very 
limited competence, Under the Lycurgean constitution the inclusion of the kings in the 
Gerousia probably indicates a diminution of their powers, as Aristotle suggests! The 
membership of the Gerousia was changed in number and presumably in personnel, and its 
powers were defined as proboulcutic with the right of proposal and of dismissal in relation to 
the assembly, The assembly possessed the right of discussion but not of proposal, Its decision 
on the proposals of the Gerousia was binding. As an elective assembly the people chose members 
for the Gerousia from among all Spartiates of the age of sixty. Thus the sovereignty of the 
franchised class was firmly based in the new constitution. Asa pact between a strong executive 
and a sovereign assembly the Rhetra was well designed to ensure stability and to safeguard the 
political and social reform of Spartan society. 

According to Aristotle, Lycurgus carried reforms in law as well as in the constitution.“4 
Among these we should probably include the institution of the five Ephors,™ whose original 
powers are concerned with the maintenance of the laws and of the social system.5 At this 
stage, however, the Ephorate did not possess a place in the constitution. Its rise to political 
power is marked by its becoming the Eponymous office of the year in 757 8.c. and receiving 
important powers in the reign of Theopompus."* The ultimate result of its rise was to strengthen 
the hands of the executive at the expense both of the kingship and of the assembly. In the 
same reign the rider to the Rhetra was enacted on the initiative of the kings and with the 
sanction of Delphi; ™? its effect was to curtail the assembly's power of discussion, and it led to 
the later system whereby the assembly was required to ratify the unanimous proposals of the 
Gerousia (including the kings) and was entitled to discuss only those issues on which the Gerousia 
was divided."* These modifications of the Lycurgean constitution did not change the 
fundamental character of the Spartan state. Tyrtacus, Herodotus, and Thucydides were 
justified in attributing the greatness of Sparta to the Eunomia of Lycurgus.4 


1 Arist. Ath. Pol, XXI 6. created for the first time. Arist. Pol. 1g1ga 25, ef. 127ob 20, 
48 Xen. Lac, Pol. X 7. appears to attribute its origin to Lycurgus and its emergence 
1 Plato Lawes 630 pointed out the fallacy of supposing as a powerful factor to the reign of T heopompus, As 
that jet aim was primarily military. Aristotle may still be the ultimate source of Plutarch at the 
+ 12718 23. beginning of chapter VII, Plutarch’s account may be 

4 Pol. 1273b 34. corrected by reference to Aristotle. The reference to 
Me Het.165, 5; Xen. Lac, Pol. VIIL 3; Arist. Pol. 1270b = Chilon's institution of the Ephorate in Diog. Laert, 1 68 has 
20 (discussed above p. 56). been convincingly explained as a misunderstanding of 


7 Phat. Chicas sa where the tradition is included in Sosicrates, ¢f. Busolt GG I 556,2. Plato Lees 692 also puts 
the tendentious speech of Cleomenes. Arist. Lac. Pol. fr. the constitutional importance of the Ephors later than the 
539 cites the proclamation made to the people by the Ephors = reform of Lycurgus 

on entering office xelperto: voy wotexs wal tpectyey tole UT Put. tec. VI 

weno. Cases of disobedience under the agoge were brought 8 Arist. Pol. 12720 12, 12790 6-1 3; Diod, XI 50 and 
before the Ephors, Xen, Lac. Pol, 1V 6. For the general Thue. I 979 f. 

question cf. tGG I sss f. # ‘Tyrtacus Exunomia fr. 2 and 3; Hdt. 1 65-66; Thuc. I 

™* Plut, Lye. VIL implying that the Ephorate was then 18. 
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(ec) The Date of the Reform 


If we except the after-thought of Aristotle which was based on the discovery of the quoit 
at Olympia, the ancient tradition is unanimous in dating the reform to within the hundred or 
so years between the late tenth and the late ninth century. The variation within the hundred 
years is not surprising, for the ancient like the modern systems of dating between the Sack of 
Troy and the beginning of eponymous lists in the eighth century were tentative and controversial. 
Space does not permit a review of these systems or of such complicating factors as the kings’ 
lists at Sparta and the relationship of Lycurgus to either of the royal houses. I am concerned 
only with the fact that the early dating is unanimous, as compared with the late dating to c. 600 
or 550 8.c. by modern scholars, and I must be content to state my preference for Thucydides’ 
chronology which places the reform in the late ninth century. 

That this chronology is consistent with all the literary evidence and in particular with 
the fragment ascribed to Tyrtaeus as fr. 1, has been demonstrated in the earlier part of this 
paper. The Rhetra then is the record of an enactment of the late ninth century; hence the 
omission of the Ephors (who became eponymous magistrates only later in 757 B.c.) °° requires 
no explanation, and the addition of the rider by Polydorus and Theopompus in the cighth 
century is to be accepted, together with Tyrtaeus’ paraphrase in his Eunomia and Aristotle's 
commentary in Plutarch’s Lyeurgus. Nor is any surprise occasioned by mention of the dpolor 
in the founding of Tarentum (Arist. Pol. 1306b 30), of avocitia in connexion with Terpander, 
or of dvSpeia in Aleman (fr. 71).1*" 

The final test is whether this chronology fits in with our scanty knowledge of the archaic 
period as convincingly as it apparently did with the ancients’ much fuller knowledge. Here 
we must be clear about certain aspects of the Lycurgean reform. Firstly, it concerns the 
organisation of Sparta and of the Spartiates, not of the Lacedaemonian state in the later 
significance of the Spartans and the Perioeci. Secondly, the Lycurgean system and the 
Lycurgean constitution did not exercise a repressive and degenerating influence on the Sparti- 
ates; rather they gave a strength and a stability which were unparalleled in the Greek world 
because they fitted the psychology of the Spartan people and gave expression to those qualities 
so eloquently summarised by Archidamus (Thuc. I 84, 3). Thirdly, the association of the 
reform with the practice of EevnAcoia rests on no good authority ; ** there is in fact no trace of 
this practice before the fifth century. The truth lies rather with Herodotus (I 65, 2), that 
before the reform the Lacedaemonians were eivoiot GrpdopeiKTot. 

These preliminary considerations should govern our approach to the evidence of archae- 
ology, which is limited in quantity and difficult to interpret. As the reform marked the change 
from a very long period of stasis to a period of settled conditions and expansion, we should 
expect to find a gradual development of art and of culture. The advocates of the late dating 
looked for the opposite effect from the reform, in my opinion wrongly; the first dating of the 
excavators at Sparta appeared to support them, but the later and now accepted dating 1s 





10 The existence of this list of Ephors from 757 is generall 
accepted both in its own right and because Ephors are fo 
in colonies of Sparta (Thera, Taras by implication from 
Heraclea, Siris, and Cyrene). 

Ht These are all points which weigh heavily against the 
dating of the reform toc. 600 or 550n.c, The most awkward 
is the fact that Tyrtacus IIT a and b paraphrases of 
the Rhetra with its rider. W-G, CQO XXXVIIT 115, taking 
the Rhetra to be contemporary with Tyrtacus, argues that 
Tyrtacus ‘ sought to reinforce its authority by asserting that 
there was (presumably in the Royal Archives) an ancient 
oracle enjoining the substance of Clauses I] and Il [i.«. the 
latter part of the Rhetra and the rider]*. This hypothesis 
is far from convincing. Faced with a fundamental reform 
the Spartans would be swayed not by an oracle of academic 
antiquity but by the sanction of Delphi at the tmoment—a 
sanction which could doubtless be obtained and which the 
tradition says was in fact obtained. It is necessary to 
assume that the Kings, the Pythii at Sparta, and Tyrtacus 


combined to concoct a falsehood which by the standard of 
their time was impious, and it is hard to believe that the 
Spartans would be persuaded that the Rhetra was a revival 
ofan old one never enacted. Ehrenberg Vai 93 and 49 cuts 
the Gordian knot more boldly ‘ Dass sie den Inhalt der 
grossen Rhetra widergeben, kann kein ernstlicher #wcitel 
sein. Dann aber kénnen sie nicht von Tyriaios sttammen '. 
‘Der Gesetzgeber Lykurg ist cine Schépfung des wahren 
Gesetzgebers von 550." It is however difficult to imagine 
how the lawgiver of 550 was able to convince his contem- 
aries that the reform was really due to the remote 
yourgus and how the famous poem Exnemia was foisted 
into the ms of Tyrtacus after 550 n.c. In pitumbion 
Stwobeda Ehrenberg has moxlified his position to the extent 
that he regards the poem of Tyriacus as genuine. 

3 Plut. Lye. TX and XXWVI, dgis X; of. Kessler op. cil. 
g2f. The tradition of ts and artists visiting Sparta 
covers the seventh and sixth centuries, ¢f. Tod-Wace 
Catalogue of Sp. pp. og f. 
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opposed to their view. For Spartan art does not decline rapidly until after 500 B.c. This 
fact and the fallacy of their assumption were vigorously pointed out by Blakeway.! On the 
other hand, excavation in Laconia has revealed that the earliest settlement which may be equated 
with the Dorians is at Amyclae, where the cult of Apollo was presumably instituted.24 The 
next site to be occupied is on the Acropolis of Sparta, where the cult of Athena Chalkioikos was 
instituted.!*° Both these sites were in occupation in the Protogeometric period, not later than 
the tenth century, and they both used a slipless pottery of red-brown clay; but the site on the 
Acropolis soon developed the ornamentation of concentric circles on less coarse pottery,'2* 
Before the end of the tenth century the site of the Artemisium, where the cult of Artemis Orthia 
was established, shows evidence of occupation in a style of slipped pottery in which the concen- 
tric-circle ornamentation dies out.!27 These three sites are for a time contemporary, but have 
different styles of pottery. Although the evidence is very scanty, it suggests that in the late 
tenth century Sparta was not yet synoecised. In the Geometric period (goo-7oo B.c.) the 
Artemisium is an important site with a continuous style for some two hundred years, which is 
also found at the Acropolis, Chalkioikos, Heroon, Menelaion, and Amyclae.* This suggests 
that in the ninth century Sparta became synoecised, and settled conditions in Sparta yielded a 
continuous if dull style.4#° In the late ninth century there are two important indications of 
contacts with the south-east, the first known at Dorian Sparta: the earliest temple of Artemis 
Orthia, which is similar in date and style to that at Dreros in Crete, and the first imports of 
ivory, which come ultimately from Phoenicia."*" As Demargne has shown,™! Crete was the 
intermediary between Phoenicia and the southern Peloponnese from the ninth to the seventh 
century. In fact, this evidence points to two conclusions which are consistent with the early 
dating of the Lycurgean reform, namely the formation of Sparta itself as a state and the opening 
of contacts with Crete, whence the inspiration of the reform was derived. The subsequent 
development of Spartan art and music is closely linked with that of Crete and Rhodes in the 
eighth and seventh centuries, and its acme in art covers the period from 700 to 550 B.c., alter 
which decline sets in gradually as it did also in the case of Corinth and had already done in 
the case of Crete. For the centre of gravity in trade, in art, and in currency was moving 
northwards to Athens. Thus in so far as the break between a long period of stasis and the 
inauguration of settled conditions is to be traced in the archaeological evidence, it occurs in the 
late ninth century and it points to a derivation from Crete. 

We have already seen good reason to accept the literary tradition that the Lycurgean 
reform was modelled on the institutions of Crete. Now those institutions were created for the 
city-state proper in Crete and they continued to operate for centuries in the numerous Dorian 
city-states, of which some fifty are known by name.™*_ It is reasonable to see in the Lycurgean 
reform the corresponding creation of the Spartan city-state from the five independent villages 
in the late ninth century. But the ultimate development of Crete and of Laconia differed 
widely: Crete remained a disunited aggregate of city-states, a ExaTopoAis in the words of 
Homer, but Laconia, which was also originally a txecréprroAts,"™* became united into the 
Lacedaemonian state under the hegemony of Sparta. This all-important development cannot 
have been consummated during the long period of stasis; it must have followed the creation of 
the Spartan city-state, and have fallen therefore in the period between 800 and 790 B.c. if the 
latter year is taken to mark the beginning of the First Messenian War. The reduction of the 
numerous Dorian communities of Laconia, which were each autonomous and independent in 





= CR XLIX (1995) 185. 1” Lane BSA XXXIV oof. 

_ Buschor AM LTI (1927) 12. Desborough BSA XLII me 40 19 ‘Tt is not likely that any great error will be 
(1948) 267 notes the wide gulf between the latest local made if it (the archaic altar), and the early temple with it, 
Mycenaean and the Protogeometric style at Amyclae. are assigned to a date carliecr than Boo oc.’ AO 299, the 

* fbid, and Dawkins Artemis Orthia 1g, 49, G2, oldest vorics being needles for applying kohl to the evelics : 

=e AO 62. “they cannot be dated later than the gth century a.c." 


ot AO 18. The small percentage of slipless pottery at it La Créte Dédalique (1947); of. Lane oc, cit. for possible 
the Artemisium may represent the earliest period ofeccupa- influence of Crete ancl Thera on Laconian Geometric. 
tion, contemporary with that of the Acropolis and of 13 Cf. Busolt GG I 338, 

Amyclae, ™ Strabo g62, adding that in his own day the declining 
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origin,* must have been the result of a gradual and long-lasting war of conquest. In this 
period the constitution of Sparta crystallised in its final form with the emergence of the Ephorate 
and the tightening of executive control. The fully-formed Lacedaemonian state turned next 
upon Messenia and doubled its basis of economic strength. By the end of the eighth century 
Sparta was firmly in control of Laconia and Messenia. In the spheres of art and trade the 
greatest age of Sparta ensued from 700 to 550 B.c. 

The conclusions of this paper may seem strange to those who place the end of the Dark Age 
at about 600 B.c. The origin of this view is to be found in the predominance of the Attic 
tradition in Greek history, for until the late seventh century Athens was a minor power in the 
Greck world. Archaeology has, however, opened the new vistas of Daedalic Crete, Proto- 
Corinthian art, and Laconian pottery, and has tended to confirm the Thucydidean chronology 
for the colonisation of the West.4%5 We now realise that by the early sixth century several 
states had passed or were passing their acme in the development of art and culture; Chalcis, 
Eretria, Crete, and even Corinth and Sparta were approaching the first stages of a declining 
power in the creative fields of colonisation and art. The great achievements of the late cighth 
and of the seventh centuries were the results of settled conditions in these states.46 Thus 
Corinth before the colonisation of Syracuse in 734 B.c. and Megara before the colonisation of 
Megara Hyblaea in 728 B.c. had become settled states in the same sense that Sparta had become 
a mdAts. The traditions of their carly composition form an interesting analogy to the case of 
Sparta: of 5& (gacw) Sr ’AAtiThS Kata ypnondv tos KopivGious cuvoikigev SxTd> uAds 
Erroinoe ToUs roAitas Kal dxtd&> pépn Thy mdéAw (Suidas s.v. wavta éxto) and TO troAaidv F 
Meyapis dxeito KaT& Koyas, els trévte pépn veveynuéveoy THv troArTa@v, ExaAoUvTo Sé “Hpacis 
Kal Tipaeis kal Meyapeis Kai Kuvogoupeis xal Tprrodicxaio: (Plut. GQ 17).%7 It may well be 
that the formation of these two states fell in the early eighth century, being near successors in 
time to the reform at Sparta. Both, however, were still based on racial kinship and on aristo- 
cratic government; at a later time they passed through the stages of tyranny and of stasis 
which Lycurgus had averted from Sparta. 

The late ninth century has a further contribution to make—the art of writing of which the 
origin was Phoenicia and of which the earliest examples occur at Crete, Thera, and Melos.* 
Sparta had close contacts with these islands. It may be that the original Rhetra was a written 
document of the late ninth century, preserved among the pavteiat of the Spartan state, which 
Herodotus VI 57 tells us were in the keeping of the kings and of the Pythii.% It may even be 
that the influence of Phoenicia affected wider spheres than those of art, letters, and trade. 
For the similarity of the constitution and of the social system of Carthage with those of Crete 
and Sparta *#° may not have been fortuitous. It is perhaps significant of an inter-relation 
between them that Carthage was traditionally founded in the latter part of the ninth 


century) 
N. G. L. Hammonp. 
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by fips, al misapplied in the context, may reflect eves waptrafe woAnl Auxodpyos. Plut. 1116 F states that the 
a historical fact, that their system of land-tenure was Dorian Cacsdlacesnaiuns emonians preserved the oracle concerning Lycurgus 
in character. The tradition that the towns of Laconia were ty tals makmoratas dvoypapais. The carliest records at 
reduced after the Lycurgean reform appears in Paus. III Delphi were written on skins (Eur. fr. 629). 
5. 40 Arist. Pol. 1272b apy the sussitia as well as the 
® Dunbabin The Western Greeks 435 £. constitution. It is possible that the former survived into 
earl gr Peay othe a aah cndey -tuceiinemae the Roman’ period, of, Livy XXXIV 61 iw civalis com- 


EAds BeBaloos mal odin: dvictapivn drroudas tfrrepipe. vivtisque. 
St That these were divisions of Dorian Corinth and of 48 No reference has been ible to Chrimes’ Ancient 
Dorian Megara and that they had constitutional applica- Sparta (1 a) which was published when this article was in 
tions is clear from the éxréSes at Corinth after the fall of the 
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Cook Witson remarks that one of the chief doctrines of the Timaeus ‘ relates to the exist- 
ence of evil . . . all cosmogonies which attribute the world to some divine activity find a 
difficulty here. Some assume another spirit, an evil one, though partly subordinate to the 
good one; others, to avoid making an evil spiritual principle, assume an unintelligent matter, 
or in general some form of Necessity beside the Good Spirit. We should suppose that Plato, 
if not monist, would incline to the latter and should have thought he clearly adopted it in the 
Timaeus.’* In Laws X, ‘ soul’ is the cause of evil as of good. So Plato says one thing at one 
time, another at another. But his interpreters do not like to admit this. Professor Cornford 
found the spiritual view of evil lurking in the Timaeus too. Mr. Vlastos 2 and lately the Rév. 
Pére Festugiére,* though they differ about the meaning of Laws X, agree that for Plato the 
Kaxotroi6v is always matter. I think that we should not try too hard to smooth over the 
discrepancies in what Plato says about evil. They call attention to something obscure, perhaps 
incoherent, in his metaphysical thinking. 

Cornford reads the Timaeus with the help of Laws X. ‘ Irrational and merely necessary 
motions and changes, with casual and undesigned results, actually occur in nature at all times, 
as well as those which are subservient to rational ends . . . And since, on Platonic principles, 
all physical motion must be due to a living soul, I do not see how to escape the conclusion that 
the World-Soul is not completely rational.’ * There is no trace of a Devil in the Timacus; the 
source of evil must be the World-Soul itself, that is to say, if Plato always assumes that yuxn 
is the &pyi) Kivtjcews. But to a reader coming fresh to the Timacus, unbiased by recollections 
of any other dialogue, 16 cupecrtosiSés is the kaxoTroiév. The Timaeus accounts for evil in 
terms of a contest between Reason and Necessity, the struggle of a workman with materials 
that are recalcitrant, that limit his purposes, and make perfection unattainable even by God. 
These are the Forms, Space and yéveots. 6v Te Kal xcspav xa yéveow elvan, tTpic TpIX#}, Kai 
Trplv ovpavov yevéiobat. (52d.) 

For the most part the Divine Workman's difficulties are a hackneyed theme. He is making 
a copy of the world of Forms in which not all Forms ‘ combine’; their want of xowevia will 
be reflected in the product; all conceivable advantages will not be realised. Then Plato 
assumes that embodiment involves a certain degradation for the Form. He is not saying that 
the Potter’s hand shakes, rather that the very being of a particular thing is imperfection, for the 
Gcreipov element in the mixture keeps it from being a perfect instance of the Form. Xapa is the 
rreipov here, Plato’s matter.’ For Plato a material thing is a region of space in which causal 
properties are manifested. What properties a thing will have depends on its spatial configura- 
tion, and the Siaxdcynois is simply the delimitation of these regions within the original 
&rreipov, whose nature the Demiurge must accept and make the most of. 

[éveois is more mysterious. Here it is not the sensible world, for that is the product of 
the Sioxdopnois, not a prerequisite.” I take it to be the same as xivnois in Laws X, and I 
shall use the word xivnois by preference, assuming it covers coming-into-being, motion, and 





+ Statement and Inference 11, 867. matter. A Commentary on Plato's Timacus, 347.) On the 
* CQ XXXII, 71 £. other hand, the contents of the receptacle, the dordvra Kal 
® Rew. de phi: » XT. iiovra: aw Svrow det wiutworra (Soc), might suggest sensibilia. 


* Plato's , 209-10. Is it ible that Plato's Heracliteanism is an anticipation of 
* We must distinguish the matter which is equivalent to the Event Theory of Continuance (sece.g., Theaetetus 157bc), 
. An from the Workman's materials, of which yapaisone,and and that he regards the material thing as a continuous 
from the material world, the product. stream of sensuously qualified particulars which come into 
* That is, the physical object is a fiction; the fact that being apart from any observer? On this view wavra Act has 
causal properties are manifested in a certain region of space a plain meaning, and the objectionable substratum of 
is an ultimate fact. The objection is that if a region has change is even more thoroughly eradicated than by the 
causal properties, it is a substance and not a region. (Per- generally accepted Aristotelian interpretation. 
haps this is the real cause of Taylor's reluctance to call yopa * Cf. Tim. 27d F. 
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change of all kinds.* In the state of chaos space is a receptacle filled with strange contents, 
elovavta Kal E6iévTa Tév GvToov del puptora (§0c), in ceaseless change and motion. Questions 
can be asked about the cause of their coming-into-being; they must have some shape and some 
colour, and if voUs is responsible for mépas wherever it is found, vots is already at work in chaos. 
But we need not pursue these anomalies. Whatever we may think of the time-question,® we 
must agree with Cornford that the description of chaos will not bear close inspection, but it is 
particularly obvious that change and motion in chaos make nonsense. (It would require a 
continuity of being these * contents’ cannot have.) For all that, Plato’s intention is plain—to 
declare that xivnais in all its forms is an Gweipov, waiting to be given order by the Demiurge. 

Nots struggles to subdue avéryxn® The Demiurge does his best with these materials and 
succeeds on the whole, but to some extent they resist, and the evil of the world is simply this 
element of disorder that survives from chaos. So matter, Td coopertoeiBés, is the Kaxotrotdv."! 

But this simple interpretation is often questioned. Professor Cornford thinks we can dig 
deeper. 

As we have seen, in the Timaeus xivrovs is represented as something ‘ given’; it has no 
origin, any more than the Forms or Space.* But Cornford is sure that the thought that pvyq is 
apyh Kivtjoecs was constantly present to Plato’s mind, as much in the Timaews as in the Phaedrus 
and the Laws. Apart from 46e which echoes at least the words in which the dpyt) wives 
argument is expressed elsewhere, Cornford can point to the earlier part of the dialogue where 
the world is called a gov with a soul, and there is a faint suggestion that the soul is responsible 
for its movement. When God shaped the world’s body, ‘ he caused it to turn about uniformly 
in the same place and within its own limits and made it revolve round and round’ (34a), 
but when the World-Soul is inwoven, I think it is implied that the Soul is responsible for the 
motion..4 In Plato’s scheme this revolution of the world as a whole is the physical counter- 
part of the mental movement of the Same," while the movement of the Different is imparted to 
the planets (g6cd). With it Plato comes nearest to making the World-Soul the cosmic dpyy 
Kivijoews, but he nowhere represents it as the ultimate cause of all events in the comprehensive 
sense required by Laws X. Nothing is said to connect wyyt with the other xivijoes of all 
kinds within the world. In the central part of the Timaeus describing the struggle of Reason 
with Necessity, there is not the smallest hint that yyy is responsible for xivnos. It may be 
replied that this is the myth of vols Squoupyds and, to vous, xivnos is ‘ given”*; that Plato 

* Both Siac and xivqeg have a wider and a narrower 
meaning. In the Timarus yleots includes xivqoy = loco- 
motion. In Laws X xieqo includes aaa bra = cComing-to- 
be. (Sec also Parm. 155¢-156b and Cornford, Plato and 
Parmenidzs, 197.) 

® Mr. Viastes argues that we should be satisfied to accept 
Aristotle's statement that Plato thought time ywyrés (251b 


17), on the ground that he thought of it in terms of circu 
movement, which is a feature of cosmos, not chaos. (CQ. 
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need not account for its origin while the artistic shape into which he had cast his work made it 
awkward to do so. I think we shall find a reason why we should not assume what Plato has 
so carefully not said. Aristotle did not think the Timacus uniform with the Laws in this respect 
or assume that it is impossible that Plato should change his tune.t® His travapydvies wux?} is 
not likely to rest content for ever with the same idea. It may be that even within the one dia- 
logue his doctrine is not entirely homogencous. 

Cornford, who assumes that the immanent World-Soul is the apy? kivijcews, inclines to 
the view that voUs Snuioupyés is simply the rational element in this World-Soul, for ever trying 
to impose discipline on the vagaries of its ‘ lower self.’ He searches for indications of this 
conflict. 

Qua *‘ mental motions ’ of the World-Soul, the Circles of the Same and the Different, for 
all we are told, have a purely cognitive function. The Different is responsible for true judge- 
ments and beliefs about the sensible; Stav 8 a trepi 1d AoyloTiKOv (Adyos) 4 Kal 6 Tot 
Tout KUKAOs eUTpOXOS Ov ava uNvion, vols émiotHpN Te & dvaryxns doroteAcitan (37be).2? 
But Cornford makes the Same ‘ rational ’ and the Different ‘ irrational’ in a questionable sense. 
He argues that, since the Different (in its physical aspect) ‘ is associated with the planets and the 
Wandering Cause (TAavepévn attia), the possibility remains that the World-Soul is not wholly 
rational’ (p. 76). The planets are set in the circuits in which the revolution of the Different 
was moving (38c), but their ‘ wanderings’ are only apparent,'* and as far as I can follow 
Cornford’s explanation, involve no interruption in the revolution of the Different. There is 
no decisive evidence here for ‘ a semi-rational clement of innate impulse.’ 

Again, referring to 34a, Cornford says that ‘ the six irrational motions do occur in nature’ 
and argues that ‘ since all physical motions are ultimately caused by the self-moving soul, this 
passage supports the view that the World-Soul has an element of unreason and, like our own 
souls, is not perfectly controlled by the divine reason it contains’ (p. 57)2® The new-born 
baby, when it ‘ comes to be without intelligence at first,’ moves with these six motions. But 
Mr. Vlastos remarks with justice that ‘ the analogy with the infant soul, apposite as it is, is 
unfortunate for Professor Cornford’s hypothesis. It does not tell us how an irrational soul 
originates irrational motions, but how irrational motions throw out of gear the infant’s soul.’ 2° 
It is made clear in 43a—44a that Td cwperrorbés is to blame. 

In order to cause the two physical motions specifically assigned to it, the World-Soul must 
be more than a mere thinking thing. But we are left to make this bare inference ourselves, 
Though it is ah embodied soul, nothing is said to suggest that it is not AoyiotiKév all through, 
In contrast the human soul is given parts that will conflict. To make it, the Gods got from the 
Demiurge an immortal principle of soul (4pxhv yuxiis d6dverrov) similar to the World-Soul, and 
‘for a vehicle gave it the body as a whole and built round another form of soul, the mortal, 
GAAo Te elSos tv att wuyiis TpoomKoSdyouv 1o Ovntéy, Server Kal cvaryKaia tv Ext trofrporre 
Exov (69cd). 42ac and 8o¢ refer to the old tripartite division. Are we meant to argue from 
microcosm to macrocosm? But it is clear that the World-Soul has no such parts * built on.’ 

Yet it is a cWvGetov, put together from the intermediate kinds of Existence, Sameness, and 
Difference, and M. Robin has argued that 35a indicates that its unity is precarious. xai tpf« 
AaPdov oirt& Svta ouvexepdoaro els lav trévra lSéav, Thy Gerrépou quo SUcpEIKTOV OUoay Els 
TayTov ouvapyuétteyv Big. He fixes on Sopsixtov. ‘Ce qui arrive, c’est que l’'Ame du 
monde, qui a été faite aussi bonne que possible, mais dans laquelle, comme dit le Timée (35a), 


18 Ghd wi O06 Mhéral ye olév te Myew fw olera: ixions irrational only in the odd sense that they are not axial 
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lAutre ne s'est laissé accommoder au Méme que sous la contrainte, cesse de se rappeler 
* lenseignement qu'elle a regu de l'Ouvrier qui fut son pére ” (Pol. 273b): le cercle de l’Autre 
prétend tourner a sa guise sans ob¢ir au cercle du Méme, ct il se produit alors dans l'Ame du 
monde des perversions analogues a celles que les passions produisent dans nos ames.’ ** But 
there are stages in its making. In 35a the intermediate kinds of Existence, Sameness, and 
Difference are mixed; then from this mixture what are called the Circles of the Same and the 
Different are both made (36c), so that any difficulty of mixing in 35a, however serious, cannot 
explain why the Circle of the Different should give trouble, while the Same turns peacably on 
its course.** 

I am inclined to think that SUoperrov is a casual comment Ict slip without any deep design. 
In Sophist 255¢ f., the Same mixes with the Different in the sense that everything is the same 
as itself and different from other things, but on another occasion Plato might well call the Same 
and the Different SUopexKta. The word has no echo in the rest of the Timaeus. 

Certainly the construction M. Robin puts upon it is not borne out by the behaviour of the 
World-Soul. A merely potential discord will not account for the actual evil in the world, and 
there is no suggestion anywhere that the World-Soul is divided against itself, no hint of these 
* perversions,’ and as Mr. Vlastos says, ‘ Of irrational motions in the World-Soul we know 
nothing in the Timaeus.’* This silence is surprising if M. Robin and Cornford are right.** Of 
course the description of the World-Soul is mythical, but it is reasonable to expect that their 
interpretation, if it is the true one, should be reflected in the details of the myth. 

Then the theological situation is extraordinary if evil springs from a conflict between parts 
of the Divine World-Soul. The victory of vots is admittedly incomplete, which must mean on 
this view that voUs has only partial success in making its ‘ lower self’ see reason. But it is one 
thing to allow that God is not omnipotent, anotlier to maintain that the cause of divine weak- 
ness lies within. Is God, like man, betrayed by what is false within? If Plato is preaching so 
startling a doctrine, why does he not speak out more plainly? *® Cornford should explain 
Plato's silence. Theology apart, the dramatic interest of the struggle would be heightened if 
it were a conflict within the Divine World-Soul. 

In the Timaeus there is no question of two souls at strife. Even if we do not accept Corn- 
ford’s view that voUs Snyioupyds is a mere hypostatisation of reason in the World-Soul, still 
the World-Soul seems very much the creature of the Demiurge, a submissive creature never in 
rebellion against its Creator. It corresponds, if anything, to the Good Soul of Laws X, not the 
Bad. Read without prejudice, the Timaeus gives no support to the view that evil has a 
spiritual origin. For all the skill that Cornford employs to draw forth this idea from the 
Timaeus, we see that it is not there—but a different idea, that evil comes from matter. Professor 
Dodds says that Plato blames ‘ the Irrational.’ ** But we have seen that on Plato’s view a 
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* op. 
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surd-element is present in the world independently of any mind, human or divine. Matter is 
essentially &Aoyov. A mindless universe would be irrational in this sense. 

OF course, it is useless to pretend that the activities of vots and its relation to the World- 
Soul are perfectly comprehensible. When Plato warns us that we shall not understand his myth 
of creation, it is obviously rash to assign a literal meaning to each part of the complex symbol 
and expect that by combining these meanings we shall construct a theory a philosopher will 
accept or reject on strictly philosophic grounds.*7 The most we can hope to do ts to seize the 
main ideas it illustrates. Cornford takes the World-Soul very seriously, on the ground that for 
Plato it is ‘ literally true’ that the world is a g@ov ** and suggests that the Demiurge may be an 
element within that soul. I shall try to show that this reading involves difficulties that make it 
seem unlikely that Plato wished the myth to be understood in this way. And I suggest that 
Cornford has allowed too much weight to considerations that are not native, or at least not 
central, to the Timaeus, and so obscured the main theme. 

That theme was set by Anaxagoras—volv wavta fioxoousiv. Order in the world is the 
work of divine mpéveix, The Timaews might be called a dramatised version of the Argument 
from Design—only the Demiurge is not the Architect of the world; he does not plan, but exe- 
cute, making a copy of alto 16 gov. The argument is not stated in the Jimaews. We do not 
find Plato * proving a prior both that order is from its own nature inseparable from thought, and 
that it can never, of itself, or from some unknown principle, belong to matter.’ *® In other 
dialogues there are many indications of a ovyyéveia between vots and té€1s. For example in 
Philebus 26¢e—39d vots is the efficient cause of every mixture in which trépag is united with 
&treipov, while in 65a—66b vois is said to have a special affinity with the formal elements respons- 
ible for the goodness of the mixture. This conviction that intelligence is linked with order and 
value has its roots in metaphysical depths which are not plumbed by the Timaeus. In 30a Plato 
says simply that God being good, and desiring all things to be good, brought cosmos out of chaos. 

No one would dispute that this is the message of the Timaeus.2° But what of the suggestion 
that the benevolent Intelligence is simply an element in the World-Soul? It is only a suggestion 
—Cornford points out the danger of dogmatism—but still he regards it as based on a certainty. 
For, in his view, one thing is certain and the rest is lies—the world is an animal. Hume says 
this notion was ‘common to almost all the theists of antiquity.’ ‘ For though sometimes the 
ancient philosophers reason from final causes, as if they thought the world the workmanship of 
God: yet it appears rather their favourite notion to consider it as his body whose organisation 
renders it subservient to him.”** In the Timaeus the word zé0v is used without much apology. 
Plato does not try to show that the world has the unity peculiar to an organism. Plato says 
perfunctorily that nothing has such value as vots, and vods cannot exist apart from wuym; 50 
God made the world a 240v (qoab).* What is at the back of his mind is the thought of the 
world as an animal that can move itself. In his Aistory of Western Philosophy Lord Russell 
has some interesting remarks on the imaginative background of Aristotle’s physical theories. 
He explains how * animals have lost their importance in our imaginative picture of the world’ ; 
how * to the modern man of science the body of an animal is a very elaborate machine,’ while ‘to 
the Greek it seemed more natural to assimilate apparently lifeless motions to those of animals.’ ™ 
Plato shows the same tendency, but not continuously, as we have seen.*4 Hume was right 


7 It is surely misleading to suggest that the notion of 
scientific probability is applicable to a metaphysical theory. 
Cf. Viastos, op. ct., pp. 71-3. 

= See Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 34, n. 1. He assumes 
that in Ti dAnki¢ stamps the yor language as literal 
truth, whereas the rest of the sentence ot thy tod Sod 
yeetoSa: wpdvotay is * myth.” 

* Hume, Dial concerning Natural Religion, 224. 

3° Unless those who regard the Demiurge as a symbol for 
the Form of the Good or who identify Forms with Minds (sec 
Pp. 72, 0.49). In spite of 50d, I assume that vos Erwoupyds is 
not a Form. 

3 op. cil. 211. 

™ Cor has to add— Of course it is not made; it is an 


eternal animal.’ With some malice Hume had remarked 
that, if you say the world is an animal, you more or less have 
to say it arose from generation. ‘ Plato, too, so far as he is 
intelligible, seems to have adopted some such idea in his 
Timacus.” if 

mA Ais of Werten Philosophy, 226—7. 

sd Coonsitics the reasoning pr gfe fgec or Phardrus 245e. 
We casily imagine that the sight of an animal moving itself 
suggests the principle that yuyh is the apyt erjons, and that 
Plato, having reached the general principle, should then on 
the strength of it feel justified in calling the world an animal. 
Yet as Laws BgBe f. shows, he reali that it is not mecea- 
sary that the soul which is the épy? should be related to the 
body moved as our soul is to our body. 
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in saying that the ancient philosophers are torn between the Divine Animal view of the 
world and the Divine Workman—obviously the favourite notion in the Timaeus. Where 
the Divine Workman holds the stage, the idea of motion as the self-movement of an animal is 
suppressed; we have already seen how carefully Plato abstains from making the World-Soul 
responsible for xivnows in chaos. The two notions are perhaps not compatible with one 
another, 

I doubt if it is possible to treat vots Snyioupyds as a symbol for an element in the World- 
Soul. Ifit were, we should have to construe the Sicxdopnois entirely in terms of the control a 
rational soul exercises over its body. In our case that is limited, to say the least of it, but vos 
Snpioupyos 1 is supposed to be the source of whatever order is to be found throughout the world, 
unless in corners where other minds have been at work. Nois brings the cosmos into being, 
that is, if Cornford is right, vots makes its own body. If an organism can be said to make 
itself, the parallel is vague in the extreme. Of course, Aristotle would maintain that an 
organism owes its ovoTaos, its organic unity, to the fact that it is animate, though not to 1pdvorn 
on its own part.** But surely ‘ unconscious teleology’ is Aristotelian, not Platonic at all. 
For Plato order is always the work of vots acting with conscious purpose. 

Accordingly in the Timaeus vols is a Workman struggling with materials external to 
himself. Of course, we can think of our body as so much material for the exercise of téyvn, 
but then we are treating it as an external object like any other, oblivious of the unique relation 
in which we stand to our own body. If Plato wished us to conceive of God's relation to the 
world after the fashion of our body-soul relation, why did he not say so plainly without intro- 
ducing the misleading image of the workman? ** The truth is that the teleological argument 
for the existence of God does not require immanence, and the designing intelligence does not 
need to have a body. I think that the Timaews is best understood in terms of this argument, 
and that vos is a transcendent intelligence. 

The material view of evil accompanies the Divine Workman. When uxt comes to the 
fore as Gpyt) Kivt}oews, the ‘ cause of all things’ (Laws 896d), the spiritual view replaces the 
material. Is the spiritual view more positive? (The material view is privative of course; evil 
is a lack of order.) Laws X does not bear this out. The not very well defined dialer and 
éxpérreic, in which moral evil consists according to Laws 863d (cf. 744b), sug@est some evolution 
in Plato’s ethics, but not so complete a break with the past. The material view says that dis- 
order originates in matter, the spiritual, in mind. Thus far Plato’s view of evil varies as vous 
Sqwioupyos or wuyt) dpyn Kivijseas predominates. 

Those who disdain the Divine Workman as mere embroidery take the wryh dpyt eivtoeos 
principle very seriously, as indeed it deserves. (It is the parent of Aristotle's Unmoved Mover 
which inspired the First-Cause argument, which was refined by Leibniz into the cosmological 
argument.) According to Mr. Vlastos it has little or no significance apart from the Design 
argument of the Timaeus. ‘ The proposition that the soul is 1pértov yevécews Kal pPopas aitiov 
(Laws 8g1e) merely denotes the supremacy of the soul’s teleological action within the created 
universe.’ *7 But the two arguments, starting from different premises, are logically distinct, and 
we cannot be sure that wuyt dpyi) Kivtjoecs is indistinguishable from voids 6 Siaxoopdév.*4 
I think that Mr. Vlastos is mutilating the Laws to force conformity with the Timaeus, Laws X 
has something important of its own to say. 

On the other hand, those who pin all their faith to the First-Cause argument sometimes 





git b 7. transience. But this is ac) rs ee unPlatenic, When 
as: Shilabns 90 0-0.Goes suggest: that the Gomadic ted Plato does ask himself, “ soul more akin to being oF 


lorpoc} we apply to our own bodies will illustrate the Pinigreta df he can only answer, “ It is in way more 
activity of the cosmic vots, but the argument is most like bei (Phaidon 7g¢)." Viastos has s y forgotten 
obscure. Sophist f where change and life and soul are given. a 


fa 7 op. cil., 81. Mr. Viastos asks, Bape Baga os gg that which is perfectly real.’ 

to mean when he sa that the soul is the cause Design argument fi 

en ‘ge arya i tle At its face-value this asserts piveCetas on on emmnisccnce. and. omnipotence aes i m 
that the so er ee cele coe ene of becoming ; inst argument ia the talie seuimaction 
that apart from soul reality would be Derroubled by every Series must have a fret teen: that 
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suggest that Laws X% will explain what is puzzling in the World-Soul of the Timaeus. Do they 
recognise what a vague account of wuyt) we are given? 

In Laws 896e we are confronted with a surprising catalogue of actions and passions. For 
the First-Cause argument to have force, wuyt must surely be an &py7 in the full sense. Plato 
is surely not saying that all these are absolute beginnings, having no cause. Unless by 
Existentialists such a claim is not made, except for acts of will, To be an dpyy, yuxy must be 
first and foremost a will. We cannot pretend that this is what Plato is saying; it is what he 
ought to be saying. For fundamentally the argument of Laws X is * the metaphysical argu- 
ment from our own inalienable experience of ourselves as causes and voluntary agents to the 
conception of God as will and source of power.’ Ifso 8g6e is rather misleading. 

Again is the cosmic dpyra single soul? In 8o6e 8 (as in d ro) yxy? is undifferentiated 
‘soul’ rather than ‘a soul’ or * souls '"— mind,’ as one might speak of * mind and matter.’ 
But in e4 the Athenian has raised the question of number. Mic i tAcioug; tAcious: Eyca trmep 
opav doroxpivolpo, Suoilv pev ye tou Ekaxtrov pnbev tiddpev, tig te evepyétibos Kal tris 
tdvavtia« Suvapévnys eEepyazecton (7.¢., we are to assume for the purposes of argument not 
less than two.) But we see the motion of the oUpavds is like ‘ the motion of reason." GAA& E& 
Ye THy viv elpnpéveav oF5" Goiov GAAws Afyew Tf Tacov dpetiy Exovoay wuyty ulav 7 tAeious 
Tepiéyev auTé (8o8c). So we hear no more ofa Bad Soul. It seems that Plato has raised the 
Devil only to lay him again. He was not needed to explain the motion of the world as a 
whole. But what of disorder within the world? We must grapple somchow with the problem 
of evil. If Laws 896d is a serious statement and evil has a spiritual cause, it is caused cither 
by a Bad Soul, or by discordant elements in the Good Soul.“° That Plato should invoke a 
hypothetical Devil to explain hypothetical disorder in the motion of the world, affords a slight 
presumption that in this frame of mind he would choose to attribute the evil within the world 
toa Bad Soul. That is all we can say in defence of the Devil.“ But no text in Laws X gives 
positive support to the alternative. 

On the other hand, a Devil would prove an embarrassment if the Good Soul is thought of 
as animating the world. Laws X is not clear on the question of immanence. 8q6d—ypuynv 
81) StomoUcay Kai EvoikoUoay év Gragiv toils mavtTn Kivoupévois—might seem decisive, and in 
895c it looks as if Plato is taking the world to be an animal self-moved by its soul, but immanence 
is not required by the yuyt apyt Kivtjoecos principle, and raises an obvious problem. (If all 
changes in the world are caused by conscious states of activities of its soul, the world is very 
unlike any other known animal.) In fact, it is after yy, is proved to be the &px1) that Plato 
asks whether the sun, for example, is driven round by a soul animating it as our soul animates 
its body, or whether soul pushes it from outside or moves it in some other way, without committ- 
ing himself to an answer. The question is left open.“* Presumably the same reasoning 
applies to the world as a whole. Ifso, the cosmic dpyt may be wikt cosperros like Aristotle's 
Unmoved Mover. But if the star-souls animate the star-bodies in the ordinary way, probably 
the Good Soul is immanent in the world. Then how will it tolerate a rival? A Pantheistic 
system may find room for star-souls—it must accommodate humanity somehow—but two 
cosmic épyai of comparable rank is another matter. I do not think that we can assume that 
Plato is saying that the world is animated either simultaneously or successively by a Good and 
a Bad Soul. It is easy to see why Professor Cornford dropped the Devil and chose the other 


™ Assiming that the existence of a Devil is definitely ground that * the inferior soul has no more than a potenti- 
denied in Pol. a7oa, and that the words Sto trad 6c ppovotwre ality of evil, which it realises, as we are told further on 
favroly hetia indicate a Good and a Bad Soul, this t qh), only when * ‘it associates with mindlesness 
denial is irrelevant to our interpretation of the Laws, asthe (jHS LXV, 21° Plato and the Irrational"). But in B97b3 
Sena attitude to evil is different in the two works. The wo is not yet differentiated into souls good and 
iticus takes the material view, the Laws the spiritual. (See note 43.) We might as well say that the Good Soul is 
certain R. P. 2A tne cap traces above all in the Politiews * une only y prentinily good. 
u dualisme iranien,’ with definite limits. Lawes So8d—f9gb. The question of number also is 


ee 4.) teh unsettled in the summing-up. breit yoxt wl 4 yaxal 
ya Perhaps this possibility should = wavray redraw afr bpayyooy, Gyatal 6 nacoy dperty (8oqb5). 


It was not the sme so much as the quality of souls that 
a Profenor Dodds will not take the Devil scriously on the interested Plato 
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form of the spiritual view of evil, which, however, is not stated in the Laws. There is no hint 
that the Good Soul contains any alloy.“ 

Thus the clear outlines of the woyf portrayed in Laws X on closer scrutiny dissolve in 
vagueness, and we feel less and less confident that it will help us to explain the Timaeus, Yet 
we want to see Plato’s thought as one, if we can, and it is not easy to refrain from assimilating 
the Good Soul to the World-Soul, which, we have seen, Plato connects sometimes with xivyos."4 
Then we are faced once more with the problem, How is the Principle of Motion related to the 
Principle of Order? 4 

Evil provides a touchstone for any scheme we construct. 

Cornford’s synthesis, in which vots Snuioupyés becomes reason within the World-Soul, 
has a clarity and consistency it seems senseless to mar, but it does make what is divine not 
wicked but weak, and largely responsible for the evil of the world. Plato would have been 
shocked. eds oWGapt oGapdds GGiKos, GAA’ cos oldv te Sixardtatos. “# 

Cornford did prepare a line of retreat. Perhaps 16 Qeiov, 1d Ger6torov rather, is not a 
mind atall. Ifthe Demiurge represents an element in the World-Soul, ‘ the desire for goodness 
will then reside in the World-Soul: the universe will aspire towards the perfection of its model 
in the realm of Forms, and the model will hold a position analogous to that of Aristotle's 
Unmoved Mover, who causes motion as the object of desire.’ 47 Atwd 16 26 0v is the Etre 
Supréme. But what corresponds to the Unmoved Mover in Plato’s scheme of things is wuyt 
itself, Thy Suvapevny auth avtihy Kiveiv Kivnow.** Cornford does not insist, but his suggestion 
reminds us of more radical interpretations which merge the Demiurge in a Form. Sooner or 
later we must ask ourselves, ‘Is the Demiurge nothing but a symbol for the formal cause of 
order, the Good or the One?’ There is no inconsistency in this supposition—only, if we adopt 
it, we must be ready to admit that the Timaeus does not explain how this world has come to 
be—not even in the limited sense in which the Design argument can explain the world. The 
Forms ‘stand immutable in solemn aloofness." Nothing will bridge the gulf between that 
world and this—unless we can be persuaded that the Forms are meant to be efficient causes. 4” 
There is not evidence to justify our foisting this paralogism on Plato. Of course, the Phaedo 
claimed too much for the Forms,™ but the later dialogues demand a mind to account for the 
world. Sophist 248e, giving change, life, soul, understanding a place in ‘ Reality,’ marks a 
step in self-criticism as decisive in its way as the beginning of the Parmenides. The Philebus, 
Timaeus, Laws, all make some mind an apy, which is apparently ultimate. Yet the Good or 
the One is still for Plato the ens realissimum; all minds may somehow depend on it,™ but Plato 
does not explain how this can be, and in the absence of an explanation from him, it seems we 
must accept mind as an &py1j, and count it divine.™ 


“ In &97a * soul * includes plenty of evil passions, but at pourrait-il ne posdéder l'intellect? .. . En les rappro- 
once in by, a division is alae souls of opposite quality. chant de ce Si om du Sophiste, on est incline Scousiierer 
Notepoy atv 8 yayiis plop. ...... 76 ppdigow mol dperis en effet le monde idéal comme un intellect dans laquelle 
TAFpes, ft un Sirpa paacrniabeoy ; chaque pensée est un étre ou chaque étre une pensée et qui 

“4 See p. 66, supra. passecle vie et activité.” (p. 154.) ‘Enfin, si l’Etre 

“ The Laws is not altogether silent about wi; 76 way “totalement” ou “absolument existant,” dont il est 
fimexmounacs (gb6e f.) It looks like an element in the question dans le Sophiste ( aqq.) cst la méme chose 
Good Soul ( }» In 8g7b (vor piv wpochofoted... 2... ) que le Bien et si le Bien est la méme chose que Dieu, ou 
the meaning of vods is fixed as ‘reasonableness’ by contrast réciproquement, on ne s‘étonnera plus alors que Platon 
with 4vow, and yt is not necessarily importing an ally ait justement attribué a cette plénitude de |'Etre la vie, 


from outside. ; lame et lintellect, c'est 4 dire la plus haute personnalité.’ 
. iphesctrtes 176b (Rep. 979¢ was more explicit). (gr od Piss cad P : 

5 Cosmology, 39. Cornford, ‘armenides, n. 1. Aris- 

a Lair totle's criticam is a fair inference from the Phaedo, but I 


“ M. Robin says that Forms are minds. ‘Quel est en think that Plato saw he had claimed too much and with- 
effet dans la théologie de Platon Ie réle du iurge? =o drew. (Gf Robin, La TAvorie Platomicienne des Jelées et oles 
C'est de conférer Ia réalité & un vivant qui soit l'image d'un = Nombres, » 110-11, 1o6—14.) 
autre vivant. Il isole done mythiquement Ie pouvoir “ Brochard maintained that ols Srmoupyds, Plato's 
causal des Idées, l'efficacité génératrice qui apparticnt aux God, is a “mélange d'Idées,’ subordinate to a superior 
realités du monde intelligible a la fois formelies ct vivantes’ principle. (Etudes de Philosophie Ancienne 


(Platon, 245). On the next page, ‘le Démiurge symbolise- * Diés sums up the ambiguous position. * Ainsi, pour la 
rait done "Intellect contemplant I'Intelligible ct en organi-  pensée platonicienne, on peut et l'on doit dire que "Intellect 
sant une copie... ." (249.) For a clue we turn to M. est Dieu, mais que |'Etre est plus divin que I'Intellect, parce 


Robin's in tation of . “Comment Etre que l'Etre ou le divin est [a source a laquelle Diew ui- 
*“ qui est totalement étre," qui est 4 la fois I'étre et le tout, méme participe. La penste philosophique est restée, 
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But ‘in the divine there is no shadow of unrighteousness, only the perfection of 
righteousness.” * Si Dieu se définit comme la cause de l’ordre, il ne peut done a aucun titre 
étre cause de désordre.’ * The Rév. Pére Festugiére, who agrees in the main with Cornford— 
he thinks that vots is not distinct from the World-Soul, the adpyf xiwijecs, “le vrai Dieu du 
Timéé * 54—takes a different view of evil. He blames matter. Does he mean yapa, or the 
Divine Workman’s materials in general? 

(A) If matter is yoopa simply, Plato’s dAn,** what of disorderly kivyoig? Can we make 
y@pa entirely responsible by arguing that the kivnois in the external world with which we are 
concerned here, is always an event in space, and that the surd-element that Plato sees in every 
particular is introduced by yapa? Then the World-Soul is the cause of xivnow,** but not of 
its dta€ic. (On the other hand, xivnois qua ‘ mental motion’ can be &taxtos too. And in 
his version of the material view Plato himself distributes the blame more widely.) 

(B). Alternatively *‘ matter” means all the materials of creation, and Kivnots is itself an 
é&treipov, The distinction between A and B seems tenuous, perhaps artificial, yet the theological 
consequences are not trifling. If the World-Soul causes xivyjow, and xivnois is an &rreipov, 
and evil consists in the absence of order, then the World-Soul shares in the responsibility for 
evil, Perhaps ‘ responsibility ’ is too moral a word; we might refuse to say more than that the 
World-Soul initiates xivnois in the world, treating it as a cosmic force rather than a personality. 
Still it is the cause, the atnov. If he chooses this line of thought, I do not think that the Rév. 
Pére Festugiére succeeds in vindicating Plato's God—if the World-Soul is God. 

But what if the World-Soul is only a lesser spirit? The Timaeus gives the impression that 
vols is a transcendent intelligence which makes the World-Soul, and whatever ‘ making ’ 
means, it suggests some kind of subordination.** As the principle of Order, withdrawn from 
the world in this way, God may be freed from all responsibility for evil. Then if we are bent on 
synthesis we may assume that the World-Soul is the cause of xivnons, and still trace evil to the 
recalcitrance of the Workman's materials. For God, xivnois is so much material, The 
World-Soul is partly responsible, but God is absolved. 965 dvaitios. 

Thus the spiritual and material views are reconciled, or rather something is conceded to 
each, but the compromise leaves us uneasy. Our construction is very obviously a pastiche. 
The fact that the World-Soul is made by vets is disquieting. As we said, the making indicates 
at least some kind of dependence—what, is not easy to say. (Professor Hackforth quotes 
Proclus—el &pa Sei 14 Taw Evvouv yevicba, Sel Kal wuyiis tnrooyt) yap gotiv arty Tod vod, 
Kal 81’ autijs 6 vols gypaiveten toils GyKorg Too TOVTSS -e ee. 8 But Proclus does not help us 
greatly.) The notion of a spiritual hierarchy is not obviously unPlatonic. In Plato and 
Aristotle the tendency towards monotheism is visible but by no means triumphant. (I have 
assumed that Plato uses 4 fe65 to indicate the highest among divine minds, and I think it likely 
that this God is dependent on the Good or the One.) It is strange, however, that the cosmic 
apyt) Kiviyoecos should be placed in a position of inferiority to any mind whatsoever. If we 
explain this by Plato’s prejudice in favour of the changeless, another difficulty threatens. Nods 
is not merely a ‘ mental motion’; it brings order to an external world. Even if its priority 
is not temporal, vots might challenge the claim of the World-Soul to be First Cause. 

Our scheme may include more of what Plato setually Say; says, but it cannot give so simple 


depuis Ménophane, profondément hostile A tout anthro- 
pPomorphisme. Elle ne peut enter |’ intelligence et le monde 
aans faire appel & quelque chose de vivant qui tend, quoi 
qu'elle fasse, vers la personnalité humaine et vers des modes 
humains de penser et d'agir. Mais elle se protége contre ce 
en accentuant toujours davantage l'immuable et 
impassible impersonnalité de I’ Etre, et, pour elle, des vocables 
ins comme 6 vos, 4 Ged5, ne sont que secondaires ect 
dérivés pe rapport aux vocables neutres, 7 dv, Td Stlov. 
(Autour de Platon, fot) 
gs Festugiére, Rev. de philologie XXI, 41. 
. cil, 20. 
= note 
** Festugi¢re calls yépa ‘une possibilité de mutation 


( ut the Wi vat the World-Soul i is the dpyq [ ). 
P; a erat Hackforth takes this to eee that the soul 
is a yoeos, not a thing created in time, but one whose 
being depends on something more ultimate. (OQ XXX, 5) 
This doctrine will not suit with Laws X. “There yoygf dpxh 
matress is itself the cause of becoming and perishing of all 
things. It is not made depen ndent on vous, Hackforth 
tries to explain aw ay Plato's alence on this point by arguing 
that, in the aves, * his object is to lay down the necessary 
ninimum af philosophies! doctrine required for a sound 
basis of religion and morality.’ 

® Proclus, In Tim. 1 p. go 2{(Dichl). 
cil., 8, nm. 4. 


See Hackforth, op. 
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an account of the relation between vols Squtoupyds and wuyt &pyq Kivijoecws as Cornford’s.™ 
If we are determined to bring them together, we might do better to adopt his general view, 
stifling our doubts about the immanence of vois, and replace his view of evil, which proved a 
stumbling-block, by the suggestion that evil is caused by matter in the sense of yopa. 

But perhaps the two are best apart. The obscurities that surround each are not dispelled 
by attempts to unite them. We cannot help wishing to make a system of Plato’s thought, 
but we must regard any proposed combination with suspicion and ask if it is wise to impose a 
unity whose form is not clearly indicated by Plato himself. Except in the most superficial way 
he has not brought the two together; in fact, he drew them apart. In the beginning tavtTa 
Xenvara tv Gud, for Anaxagoras had announced in his cryptic way that vots gave order to the 
world and set it in motion. Plato seized on these suggestions and followed each separately 
where it led him. He had learned the lesson that Socrates taught—that we must follow wherever 
the Aoyos leads, pursuing each line of reasoning to its own conclusion, and prepared to discard 
anything that seemed satisfactory before if it will not agree with the new idea. For the most 
part Plato thinks in this truly philosophic spirit. 

The Timaeus myth brings the Divine Workman and the Divine Animal together, but the 
combination is fanciful, not reasoned. Our first impulse was sound, to take the Timaeus as a 
picturesque presentment of teleological metaphysics, complete enough within its limits, and 
assume that while the World-Soul has its place in the story, philosophically speaking its relation 
to the Divine Workman will not bear scrutiny, 

If Plato ever reached the stage of synthesis and made a system out of his ideas trepi Té Gelcr, 
he did not record it for us. We get no help from outside; Aristotle never mentions Plato’s 
God. After all we possess only enigmatic fragments of his thought. It is only fair to remember 
this when we are tempted to agree with Bayle. ‘ Vous croirez peut-étre qu'un Platonicien 
qui donnoit 4 Dicu une nature incorporelle auroit mis a bout facilement les sectateurs de 
Straton; mais ne vous fiez trop 4 cela, car en 1. lieu la doctrine Platonique touchant la 
divinité n'est pas uniforme dans les oeuvres de Platon: on y trouve tant de choses qui se 
combatent les unes les autres, qu'on ne sait 4 quoi s’en tenir. 2. Ce n’est qu'un tissu de 
supositions arbitraires qu’il debite magistralement sans les prouver. 3. II est si obscur qu'il 
rebute tous les esprits qui ne cherchent que la lumiere’.®® Bayle is severe, but not altogether 
unjust. There is no entity that we can call ‘ Plato’s theology.’ 

M. Mecprum, 





™ The Timaews is against the hypothesis that vols and transcendent mind is a possible development of Plato's 
yx) form one transcendent mind. But yagi need not be thought. 
immanent, a8 Plato admits in Laws Boe £., so the single ®° Continuation des Pensées diverses, (CVI p. 508). 


NOTES 


The Battle of * —The account given by Thucy- 
dides (I. 107. 2-108. 2) of the Spartan expedition to 
Central Greece that culminated in the battle of a 
is not ircly satisfactory.| The main problem that 
arses out of it may be put in the form of a question: why 
did the Spartans need such a large force, namely 1,500 
hoplites ‘tosray" with 10,000 more ‘Tay cvudyow', merely 
for the purpose of coercing the Phocians? It is not, I 
think, an asonable criticism to say that the aim and 
strength of the expedition, as given by Thucydides, seem 

uite out of proportion, and most Tm historians have 
found it difficult to accept his account in full, The problem 
has usually been solved by assuming that the Spartans 
had an ulterior motive, namely the re-establishment of a 
strong Thebes as a check to Athens.* But a careful reading 
of Thucydides should make it quite clear that he at any 
rate knew nothing of any ulterior motive. For at the 

ing of his account é gives the Spartans’ desire to 
protect the people of Doris as the sole motive for the 
a h 


expedition. e gocs on, after dealing with the 


L ans started) out on the homeward 
pcre ( aw mak"). But finding that they were 
cut off by the arrival of an Athenian squadron in the gulf 
of Corinth, while the land route was already blocked because 
of the Athenians’ control of the Megarid, ‘ they decided to 
in and consider what was the safest way 
The Athenians there 
them, and the result was 
} I ; account, T think, makes it 
sufficiently plain that in ydides’ opinion the battle 
of Tanagra was entirely the result of an Athenian attempt 
to trap the Spartan expeditionary force, and that if left 
to themselves the Spartans would have gone straight 
home after Seen with the Phocians. Thus the uszal 
em involves a serious departure from 

But in addition this 


a 


in 446. Tt is beyond the seo 
consider the reasons for this i a 
the part of Sparta, but the fact that they were so li 
active at this time gives very good grounds for believing 
Thucydides’ account of the original cause of the campaign 
under consideration 

Som tase eal etations of the  ghiretinlrsor 
secm at all sat : is, however, another posable 

been assumed 


solution. It has that the whole 
of the force of 10,000 allies mentioned by Thucydides came 
from the Peloponnese, since Diodorus in his account of 
the myn (XT. 79), which follows the version of 
Thucyd very closely, gives the same figures for the 
strength of the original ition but substitutes ‘raw 
Mow i idean Toy 


cuupycw". But this assumption raises two difficult 





* 1 would like to take this 
eee ta Erol Wade 
Ment in t! ly the pre tion of this note, 

* E.g., Walker in CAH Vv dina past 79-Bo. 

"The Spartan failure to make any attempt to assist 
Aegina is all the more noteworthy in view of the 
“rp, beget rg a few years before at the time of the 

revolt, help that was gratefully remembered in 431 
(Thue. IT, 27. 2). 


opportunity to express my 
for his piehisaree cat encourage- 


nimarched ~ 
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ucstions, one of which must be answered adequately if 
is asumption is to be considered valid: 


fa) Uf the 11,500 troops mentioned by Thuevdides all 
came from the Peloponnese, and if that figure repre- 
sents the total force that fought on the Spartan side at 
Tanagra, why did none of the Borotians take part in 
the battle (which was fought on their territory, and 
against their inveterate enemy, Athens}, and how was 
it that the Athenians, after heavy losses in the battle,! 
could inflict such a decisive defeat on a Bocotian army 
aresumably fresh and at full strength only nine weeks 
ater at Oenophyta? 

(6) If on the other hand the Boeotians did take part 
in the battle (ane there is some evidence that they did), 
how did the Athenians with a very mixed army of 
14,000 contrive to fight what was very nearly a drawn 
battle: against 11,500 Peloponnesians reinforced by 
rtp: up to 7,000 Borotians,* and that too in spite 
of the defection of the Thessalian cavalry in the middle 
of the battle > 


If no adequate answer can be given to cither of these 
questions, and I do not think it is posible to give one, the 
basic assumption must be invalid. 

The answer to the problem, I would like to suggest, 
may be found if it is assumed that the to,ooo Spartan 
allies at Tanagra really included a considerable force of 
Bocotians, an assumption that immediately removes all 
the difficulties that have just been discused. As it hap 
there is some slight evi for the presence of Bocotian 
t at Ta in Pausanias (1. 29, 9) and the Platonic 
* First Alcibiades * (1n2c). This is acinictedly not evidence 
on which too much reliance should be placed, Pausanias’ 
statements can be used only with the greatest circum- 
spection, and, although the ‘ First Alcibiades’ is most 
probably a product of Plato's school and written during 
the fourth century,* it is only fair to assume that his pupils 
were as liable to error as Plato himsclf, whose references 
to the history of the filth century are by no means entirely 
reliable, Nevertheless a late authority is not necessarily 
incorrect; and since in the present case the evidence of 
Pausanias and * Plato’ fits in so well with the probabilities 
of the situation, it would be very rash to reject it without 
careful eration. ‘The only evidence to the contrary, 
if we assume that Thucydides’ can be interpreted 
either way, is the statement of Diodorus that has already 
been quoted, But this can very casily be explained as 
nothing more than an inference derived from a too c: 
scatiee of Thucydides’ account, and in any case it is 

icult to claim that the ed testimony of Diodorus 
is really more reliable than that of Pausanias and ‘* Plato". 

But the assumption that the phrase ‘1Gv ovandyev" in 
Thucydides’ account can be interpreted cither way has 
been challenged on the ground that he regularly uses the 
words ‘ ol moot wal ol coypaoyor* in the sense of 
the general levy of the Peloponnesian L “Tt is of 
course quite true that Thucydides often uses the phrase 
with this particular significance. But examples can be 
found of the same words being used without any special 
signi feg-, IL. 66. 1), and im any case it is worth 


noting that in the under discussion be carefull 
avoids using the sordnd facial. Consequently it is te 
easy to see why the word ‘odgueyo" in this passage should 
necesarily be interpreted as meaning * Peloponnesian 
allies". Furthermore, in case it should be objected that 


4“ “wal gdves tyfweto dupotipaw wolkis " (Thuc. I. ro, 1). 

* The number of Boeotian boplites at Delium in 424 
(Thue. ['V. 93. 3). 

"Cf A. E. Taylor Plato 12-15. 

= Cfeg.,Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, Bk. 1, 913-14. 
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the Eocotians cannot fairly be called ‘allies’ of Sparta 
at this date, it should be remembered that, according to 
Diodorus (XI. 81. 2-3), in the course of the Tanagra 
campaign the Spartans restored Thebes to its old position 
of supremacy in Borotia, If this is correct, and there is no 
reason why it not be right, this restoration to power 
may well have involved membership of the Spartan 
confederation and therefore the duty of supplying troops, 
The conclusion therefore is surely that there is no real 
objection to acceptance of the evidence of Pausanias and 
* Plato", On the basis of this evidence it may be ested 
that the course of the campaign was more or ie as Bo 


(a) The first stage was that a small force of 1,500 
Spartans and perhaps four or five thousand other Pel . 
nesians crossed the gulf of Corinth and dealt successfully 
wit the Er Seyree ‘irs 

(4) Finding their retreat cut off both by land and sea 
the § moved into Borotia, re-established the 
power of Thebes, as stated by Diodorus, and were 
reinforced by a contingent of Bocotian t 2, making 
their numbers up to the es recorded by 7 haeyelldce 

fe) After the beatthe the Pel, esan contingent went 
off home via the Isthmus, leaving a rather battered 
Bocotian army to be soundly defeated by the Athenians 
soon after at Oenophyta.? 


In support of this interpretation I would point out that 
in the first place it agrees rather better with the general 
trend of Spartan policy at this period, and secondly that 
it makes much more conmpaetiendble act only the reluctance 

rans to force a way home via the Isthmus but 
also the rather daring attempt of the Athenians to isolate 
the expedition in Central e. It is of course quite 
true that this interpretation also does involve a departure 
from ole Hg elias ce Bi it assumes that has 
referred to the nning e campaign figures for the 
Spartan force that were true only at the time of the actual 
battle." Nevertheless it seems to me that this is a con- 
siderably smaller departure than the one involved by the 


theory, which attributes to the S s underlyi 
motives of which there is not the slightest hint in Thucydides! 
text. If his account cannot be accepted as it stands, it 
seems to me that the account here given is the most natural 
and satisfactory one. In conclusion, it must be pointed 
out that, if this interpretation of the Tanagra campaign 
is correct, i removes all the force of the ne 
argument for Kriiger’s proposed emendation of the text 
of Thucydides I. 103, to make the fall of Ithome happen 
“Teroprs Ema" instead of ‘Geir’, as given by all the 
MSS. This, however, is a problem which ures more 
discussion than is possible at the moment, and I hope to 
be able to consider it in detail on some future occasion. 

D. W. Reece. 
pt. of Classics, 
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Pericles Monarchos.—In a lecture on the Working of 
the Athenian Democracy delivered to the Hellenic Societ 
at Burlington House on 3 May, 1949, Professor A. W. 
Gomme attacked the view ‘that povcpyia or incipate 
‘describes with sufficient accuracy, not only Pericles’ actual 
position, but Herodotus’ and Thucydides’ conceptions of 
it’! To the word poepyia Gomme attached the meaning 
of absolute rule, typified in fifth-century thought, and in 
Herodotus, by the Persian kingship: by ‘ principate’ 
he meant the direct, single rule of an Augustus. To both 
he drew the parallel of modern dictatorship in a totalitarian 





* For a similar case of a Spartan commander leaving 
his allies in the lurch cf. the action of Menedaius after 
the battle of Olpac (Thuc. IT, 1og-111). 

* Athenian tradition was much more likely to have 
ae information on the Spartan strength in the actual 

tle than about their original numbers when they first 
left the Peloponnese, 

* Gomme's words, 
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most extreme form, im 30 far as [ approved , M, 
Walker's remarks on the strategia in the Cambridve Ancient 
History? and took Darius’ arguments in favour of a 
monarchy for Persia in Herodotus iii Bo-2 as * Herodotus’ 
eves fonicae for Pericles’ unique position at Athens *,* 
[ feel that I should make some reply; and am grateful 
to the editor of the Journal for this opportunity of doing 
so. I am also grateful to Professor Gomme for letting me 
consult his MS. so that [ have been able to take up the point 
with him on a surer foundation than that of memory, and 
have had the privilege of a second acquaintance with a 
brilliant lecture. 

What I said, in fact, was this: ‘The growth in importance 
of the board of generals and in particular the virtual 
domination of Athenian public life by Pericles during the 
twenty years which preceded the Archidamian war had 
led to a new theory of the principle of government, The 
Cleisthenic theory had been that the city’s will would be 
done if an indiscriminate selection of the equal people 
ruled in turn. On the new theory, the people, still holding 
the supreme power in its hands, is advised and led by the 
men who are most suited for leadership by talent and 
position.* The theory is certainly undemocratic in the 
Cleisthenic sense; but it would be rash to say that the 

ople was any less powerful under Pericles than it was 

re: it was rather that the means of exercise of popular 
poe had changed, cither to meet new conditions or 
because the Cleisthenic theory had proved unsatisfactory 
in practice.’ I hold this statement to be essentially a truc 
one, even if one phrase, at least, is obscure and misleading. 
By saying that the new theory was ‘ undemocratic in the 
Jeisthenic sense ’ | meant that it was democratic but not in 
the Cleisthenic sense: I did not mean that it was really 
undemocratic and regarded Pericles as a tyrant or as an 
aristocratic or oligarchic ruler. In fact, we know well, 
Pericles was none of these, The new theory arose to 
explain an actual situation, the ascendancy of Pericles in 
a democratic state. He was not an aristocratic ruler, like 
some of Pindar’s patrons. The Cleisthenic constitution, 
with its election of the archons by vote and its p 
, Was more aristocratic than the iclean. 
Indeed, to the next generation the Cleisthenic constitution 
seemed an aristocracy.* Neither was Pericles a tyrant like 
Peisistratus. To assert that Pericles’ position could be 
accurately described as a povopyia or principate would be 
rather more misleading than to say that Churchill's or 
Roosevelt's poston during the last war could accurately 
irae, if wa cant pasige thi cee othe Cactateras demmerary 
time, if we can the spirit of t isthenic ocracy 
from, the AAMEe of umtaaon which, according to Ephorus, 
Theopompus and Aristotle was originally designed to 
check Ompoys,? the ascendancy of Peric les must be regarded 
as clean contrary to that spirit. Such a development was 
a mexiification in the practice of produced by 
the special circumstances of the time. urchill's war 
premiership and Roosevelt's war presidency are close 


Gomme'ssecond point was that Herodotus and Thucydides 
could not have thought of Pericles’ position in terms of a 
porapyla or principate. I had fed to assert that 
the debate in the third book of Herodotus ‘is plainly 
designed to lay the Athenian public by the ears; it drama- 
tises the constitutional struggle which was being fought 
out at Athens in the first decade of the second half of the 
fifth century between the supporters of the Cleisthenic 
democracy, the oligarchical y under the leadership 
of Thucydides the son of Mc ias, and the supporters of 
Pericles’. The ground for this assertion was the remarkable 
similarity in terminology between the descriptions of 


state, Since he cited me as subscribing to this er in its 
E. M 





* 6.0.XXXV 1ggr: p.oar f. | 
4 iv 155-6. 
« Gomme's words. 
‘Agr, 1 


© Sce "Plt, Cim, 153 thw int KAnotivous fyripnv dpioto- 
wpaticy rst rates Gr. = If* 430 n. 1. 

¥5 on Arist. t. th. 22.1. The principle 

of rotation in office had the ae smenitince Eonses 
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democracy* and oligarchy*® in Herodotus and current 
political phi at Athens; and the striking way in 
which the pavapyos5 is described: nothing could be better 
than the one best man, who, being best also in intellectual 
ability, "would be a blameless guardian of the le*s 
interest" ** and whose head would be the safest repository 
of the plans for the defeat of the city’s enemies... . 
Democracy (of the kind described) leads not to rivalry in 
the practice of virtue but to conspiracy in the practice of 
wickedness: tolto 64 yoolro yivera fy 8 dv tpoords tis 
Tou Grow tody tomotrows maven ik Si oieéiy Scopezer ofrros 
Sh two rod Grou, Gopagéueves 6 dv’ dy dpden poiwapyos 
tiv, In the interpretation of this passage lies the point 
at issue between Gomme and myscli. He scart “the 
language attributed to Darius by Herodotus as ' proper to 
the rise of tyranny in Greece’. On the other hand it 
seems likely to me that Herodotus, in telling this story, 
made use of arguments that he had heard used in Athens 
for and against the ascendancy of Pericles, and that 
although he knew well enough that Pericles’ leadership 
was in fact quite different from an eastern despotism the 
word povapyos gave the cue for his topical digression. 
Gomme argued that the ideas connected with the words 
wovapyos and yorapyla were so utterly different from those 
on which Pericles’ y was based that he could 
never have used the terms if he had been thinking of 
Pericles. But pdavepyos is the most colourless of all the 
words for ‘ ruler’® Admittedly, in most cases it is used 
ef an absolute ruler ; but if Herodotus was speaking in 
parables, words which were suitable enough in the apparent 
context of the Persian story might surely hint at an 
ascendancy of which Thucydides could say: * bytyverd 
Te AGy wiv Expo ipyp bi Ord Tod Tedtow dySpas apy’. 
This hint would be all the more easily taken if Pericles! 
enemies had referred to him as pavapyes. Gomme ad- 
mitted that * people talked loosely of Roosevelt, during the 
war, a8 dictator almost in the same breath in which they 
spoke of Hitler and Mussolini’. It is not difficult to 
a ae loose talk about whereas There was 
certainly tal bovopyia im 42a, at the moment when 
Alcibiades tas embarking upon his career, 

I of his point that Herodotus could not have 
hinted at Pericles with the word pévopyes Gomme quoted 
a number of passages !* witnessing the conventional contrast 
between Greek republic and Persian, or absolute, monarchy. 
Such a contrast was undoubtedly drawn, But it is equally 
clear from the literature of the fifth century that the age 


wrestled with another, and perhaps subtler, problem: 
how I leadership was to be reconciled with demo- 


cratic institutions. Thus there is the contrast of the good 
monarch with the tyrant. Creon in the Antigone and 
Oedipus in the Rex e tyrants before our 
c alter an initial a nee as beneficent rulers; and 
illustrate the corruption of power. In the lices 
Euripides pees a solution to the ben. ere 
Theseus, who is described as‘ a young and noble shepherd, 


" toowoplqy, mip wiv dpydr 1, Gredtvrc Be vf 
Pailletgerra Bieta a ints dries moins 

* fuels Gi dvSpGy tGw dpletoy imAifovres Suikiny todo 
Tapioca 7S xpdrrog iy yap 64 Tocroun Kal enrol ferdueie. 
Gplotcay Bt dvipaw olxés dourta Poukeduerra yiwcta, 

. : : éy dpcopryress Tod wArBour. 

~ 4 quote here not from the lecture but from a subsequent 
letter and ef, Theognis 52: Colon 10, 3. = 

# See the view of T. J. Dunbabin The Western Greeks 
p. 385. Be Plato Politicus 2g1e povepyla embraces both 


'* Aristophanes Wasps 47 
™ Acsch. Persar 241-9, ‘Soph. Antig. 736-7, Hdt. viii 
24, Thue. ii 37, Eurip. Suppl ae 





ier 404-8, 
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for the want of which many cities have perished lacking a 
leader", rules a democratic city..* Euripides’ solution lies 
in the Perichkean type of personal ascendancy, where the 
people have the power, but in fact do what their * shepherd * 
wants. In the debate of Theseus with the Theban herald 
this constitution is placed in the strongest possible contrast 
with tyranny. The play is, I think, a parable in which 
Theseus figures the Periclean ruler, and its message a 
lesson which the Athenians needed to be taucht, that such 
a ruler was indeed different from a tyrant. The theory of 
the Periclean ruler may have been brought out again in 
421 in connexion with the début of Alcibiades, and was 
the sort of anti-democratic, intellectualist, copauanda to 
provoke the epithets of Anstophanes’ chorus in the previous 
year: °@ piodSrue wal powapylas ieaonk’, A similar use, 
OF mususe, of terms is probable in the “forties, when with 
Pericles, as with Pompey after 7o u.c.,* there was developing 
the rule of the first man’, That a principate never 
actually took shape at Athens was due partly, as Gomme 
so clearly pointed out, to the resolute spirit of the Athenian 
democrats; but partly also to the weakness of the Athenian 
aristocracy, which bred for that hour no Cacsar, but an 
Alcibiades. 
Jj. &. Morrisos. 


My difference with Professor Morrison can, [ think, be 
best expressed as follows. (1) In Herodoios’ debate 
there is no compromise between democracy and monarchy 
{any more than between cither of these and oligarchy), 
no comfortable Polybian mixture of good elements. 
Otanes especially is quite uncompromising: tyol Boda tex 
piv tude polwapyow Eneit: yeriofot ofte pip ASG of dyotdy 
». » WAftos Gi dpyov . .. Totraw tiv 6 polvapyos troin 
otf, and so throughout. The powespyos is autocrat or 
nothing. And the remarks of Megab and Dareios 
on demecracy remind one of the Old. Oligarch, no 
friend to Perikles. (2) Althowgh I agree of course that 
it is Greek thought and not Peaien that informs the 
debate, it is not for nothing that it is Darcios, the best of 
powwapyet, who defends powepyin: that is, at this stage 
Herodotos has the Persian monarchy in mind. And (3), in 
as much as it is Greek experience, not Persian, that is behind 
Dareios' description of the failures of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy that lead inevitably to powopyin, it is Greek 
experience of the rise of hrann—ts tyfea prydia 4AAd Ao 
Qmewovra, df ov oraowy byylyrortmm, ik 8) tae orogiaw 
ix Si Tod pévou amin & powepyinv: and from democra Pr 
Toure Bi taotto yiwrai if 6 dy mpootds ty tod Eywou 
Tolodrous maven: be Si etrrdiv Goudgern obtos SH dard Tod Srpou, 
Cespopopercs Bi dy’ dv igaun podvapyes fav. The enemies of 
Perikles likened him to Peisistratos and his power to a 
tyranny; but was Herodotos among these enemies? (Alki- 
biades might have read the last sentence quoted above as 
his justification for ‘aiming at a tyranny"). And not 
Peisistratos, but other Herodotean tyrants are in some 
measure like the oriental poWvapyor, Kicisthenes of Sikyon 
{compare him with Crocsus) and Polykrates: does Hero- 
dotes wish to suggest that Perikles was like cither of these? 
More particularly since he was a wise man and knew that 
Xerxes was as much a powapyor-type as Darcios. 





A. W. Gomer. 
18 Note 403 ff. ob yap Spyeren 
iuds pds dvfipds, GAA" PnAlioo Tokis 
Ofjvos §" cvaoon SiaGoyotor bv pipet 


benvrlotow . . 

S56o St yptzea wal wok don ade, 
fota 6° ipod Gikeartroy GAAS Tol Adyou 
Tpocbols fyoiy" dv Bijyov myyevtotipay, 
wad yap xetiorno” obrév ts povapyliay 
Davdepeooas tied" lodyeor trdlur, 
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The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1939-1945. 
Edited for the Classical Journals Board by G. B. A. 
Fiercuen. Pp. xv + 203. Bristol: J. W. Arrow. 
smith, 1948. bos. 

This volume of * The Year's Work ' consists of chapters 
on Greck Literature, by Dr, P. Maas; on Latin Literature, by 


Professor G. B. A. Fletcher; on Greek History, by Professor 
F. W. Walbank; on Roman History, by Dr. H. H. Scullard: 
on Greek and Roman Religion, by Professor H. J. Rose; on 
Ancient Philosophy, arrant; on 


by Profesor Dorothy 
Greck Archaeology, by Mr, T..J. Dunbabin; and on Italian 
Archaeology, at Professor A.W, Van Buren. 

One cannot but admire at the outset both the learned 
world as a whole for its vigorous activity 1 hout so 
difficult a period, and the contributors to this volume for 
their industry in collecting the results of that activity. 
Beyond doubt there is much material here that scholars will 
be eagerly secking. 

But they wall not find the search altogether easy, The 
ers from a fundamental conflict between matter 
and form. A bibliography of this kind is by nature a 
catalogue, and to attempt to present it as continuous 
prose is to make it obscure without making it read- 
able. Some of the contributors have coped more success- 
fully with this problem than others, but there are too 
many strings of sentences like ‘A. writes about so-and-so. 
B. writes about something else." In such passages attenypts 
to relicve the monotony by verbal variation are m 
irritating, Moreover, when w is written con- 
tinuously, nothing stands out on the page; in the chapter 
on Latin Literature we are not even favoured with a new 

aragraph for cach new author, ‘The reader's task is made 

er still by the separation from the main bedy of the 
text of the references, which are given all together at the 
end of cach chapter. The inconvenience thus caused is 
= ropa doy abe eke of an index. 

t us greatly increased ic of uniformity among the 
various contributors. Dr. Maas confines himself to ‘ first 
itions* and new critical editions, but Professor Fletcher 
covers all work dealing with Latin Literature. Some 
contributors mention reviews in the main body of the text; 
others in the notes at the end of the chapter, where the 
references wins (eis are eee ready vce others 
to express opinions expressions pani ined to 
single, unsupported epithets should pee i be suppressed). 

We badly need a general introductory chapter. The 
first paragraph of Professor Rose's chapter, on the difficulties 
under which scholars worked during the war, would have 

an TERE AMT ety for the whole work; and such 
an introduction ¢ also have dealt with P. W. and other 
works of reference equally relevant to all chapters, As it 
is, such works are mentioned by some contributors and 
omitted by others. 
Pie ¢ general standard of accuracy is high, and there are 
rints. Occasionally notes are misplaced or 
duplicated; for example, articles on Aristotle, "A@. tod. 
are not relevant to ient Philc y¥, and one of the 
articles listed on p, 145 has already more fully sum- 
marised on p. 65 in the chapter on Greck History, where 


it belongs, 
DD. Mervyns Joxns. 


By V. Gotnscimopr, 


La religion de Platon. 
Universitaires de France, 


xi-+ 158. Paris: Presses 
1949. 200 fr, 
An integrated study of Plato's religion is achieved, within 


the compass of this small book, at some inevit expense 
to detailed exposition and to adequate ition of change 
and development in his thought. ‘Thus the divine nature 


is found expressed equally in the Forms, the Good, the 
Artiicer ofthe Tinans aed als the star, andi the 
cities of the city in t . The unexplained causality 
of the Forms and the creative action of the Artificer are 
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brought together under the formula of * procession,’ a 
concept avowedly (p. 60) borrowed from Plotinus and not 
“explicitly * sinc by Plato. The Theory of Forms itself 
appears to be regarded as fixed in its earlier aspect: thus 
(p. 59) ‘every Form, even that of mud or of hair, derives 
its value from the Good.’ "The term nalewr (as with Burnet’s 
use of “ meaning ") is an abstraction difficult to reconcile 
with the absolute existence of the Forms, which elsewhere 
our author recognises and upholds. More consistency 
proves possible in dealing with the antinomy between God 
and * necessity,” both in the creative process in the Timaeus 
and in the element of coercion ope in the religion of 
the Laer. In studying Plato's t cory of the human soul, 
the facts of free will and moral responsibility are underlined. 
Hut the belief in an endless series of lives is found (p. 112) 
incompatible with any ‘ irrevocable" act or decision: and 
this position is rather curiously connected with Plato's 
exclusion of tragedy, on the ground that no truly ‘ dramatic” 
element is possible in the soul's life. Other examples of 
over-synthesis might be cited, and they are not altogether 
to be excused by the small scale of the work. For all that, 
the book contains much that is valuable and suggestive on 
— theme, and its very audacities are wapm@antmd tig 


D. Tarrant. 


hacia apie maar neha Por y G. C. Frerp. Pp. 21g. 
London: Oxford Liniversity Press, 1949. ee 7 

pias of Professor Field's short study of 
Plato is upon * the re-statement of his thought in terms of 
our OWN experience * (P- 7) Such re-statement, in the light 
of modern concepts problems, is made in a style 
admirably clear and simple. From this point of view the 
book fully justifies its place in the Home University Library 
series. But, even with the proviso of its title ane special 
purpose, as a first introduction to Plato (and this, in effect, 
it surely will be for many readers) it is open to some 
criticisms, Space has not allowed of the giving of much 
information; it is not always clear whether 


The main em 


such know is Vadbvoni es in the reader, or whether 
he is expected to follow up this primer by reference to the 
well-selected list of books that is a <d. In any case 
Professor Field's repeated insistence upon the limitations 
of the dialogues as a clue to Plato's ophic meaning, 
and in general upon the obscurities of the subject, is likely 


to prove discouraging to any beginner. While the greater 
part of the exposition is, of course, summary, allusions here 
and there to specific passages (sometimes as * well-known "} 
would be much more useful if the page-references were 
Ata The author's chief omission is, it appears, a 
rliberate one, but none the less distorts his picture. Such 
references as occur to myth and allegory are in the spirit of 
the statement (p. 155) that for Plato ‘myth and poetry 
were below, not above, reasoning.’ This is, one supposes, 
the reason why in this introductory book there is not a 
mention of the similes of the Sun, the Line or (strangest 
omission of all) the Cave, or of any other of the great 
pee allegories. After a brief and fair appraisal 
p. 11) of Plato's lit power, this aspect of his work is 
in effect passed over, neither humour nor characterisa- 
tion nor any of his rich and varied j is recognised 
as silane to his philosophic message. i the resulting 
h Prose the problems of his thought are dis- 
in as stimulating a way as the prevailing austerity 
will allow. But is this really of 
Some matters of detail may call for question, ¢.g. the 
disregard (p. 44) of any real distinction between the meta- 
phors of * partici 1° and ‘imitation’ as between Form 
and particular, On the side of metaphysic, the treatment 
of the Timams (pp. 126 ff.) is particularly valuable; on the 
side of tics, the masterly brief correlation (p. 204) 
between Plato's ideas and modern democracy. 
D. ‘TARBANT. 
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| et Platon hie ancienne, I). By 
oe Praces. Pp. 1a4. is: Beauchesne et ses 
i 


This book scitors in the series Bibliathigue des Archives de 
Pitlosophie. It aims at establishing, by detailed study along 
parallel lines for cach writer, a special affinity in houatt 
and in style between Pindar and Plato, In the matter of 
political outlook, they are found to have comparable lack of 
sympathy with their native cities and similar ideals of 
statecraft and of kingship. In ethical principles, Plato, like 
Pindar, is credited with essentially Dorian attitudes. In 
religion, each refers human success to divine inspiration, 

records deep spiritual ience, and each counsels 
reverence and worship to the gods in gencral and to A 
in particular, The chief point of literary affinity is found 
to be their common love of visual imagery. Plato's 
quotations from Pindar are considered in detail, and a 
number of other passages are cited in which paraphrase of 
the poet may be more or less surely discovered. Even if 
these latter instances be admitted, it may be doubted 
whether the number of Plato's citations, compared with the 
far greater number he makes from Homer and with those 
from other poets, can be held to ‘© any very special 
sense of indebtedness to Pindar. The author acs his 
ra pal pe a mass of instances, on most of which he 
quotes and discusses the findings of other scholars, Some 
of this detailed exegesis (which is made more useful for 
reference by the appended list of passages cited from cach 
Writer) is at least as valuable as the general conclusions 
which are finally drawn. 

D. Tarrant, 


in die alte Geschichte. By Heawanx 
Ree: Pp. viii 185. Munich: Sieben 
ats, 
ing about this book is that it should 
not have been written till now. For the work is rare to 
j apply the 
overworked phrase satisfies a long-felt want.’ 
Hitherto there has been no comprehensive book of reason- 
able compass, conforming to the standards of modern 
~s s piplipad Saas lla lod 
ing student or © just embarking on i l- 
who wishes to have a complete picture of the 


methodology, anc 
of his subject. Asa result, it is not unknown for the young 
scholar to involve himself in the details of a narrow theme 
or period without any real conception of its importance or 


la 


how and where it fits into the whole. 

For the German or German-reading scholar Dr. 
has now provided a work of first-rate quality, which will not 
only furnish such a survey of content and method, but will 


abo suggest lines of exploration and stimulate interest in 
some of the philosophical questions which an intensive con- 
cem with ancient 


must axoner orlater evoke, After 


a general discussion of how his subject is to be delimited in 
time, and ically, and whether or no it is to be 
regarded as pa one universal history (Rengtson rightly 
argues with Ed. Meyer against Berve that it is), he treats in 


turn the sciences of chronology » Reography, and anthro- 
pology in their relation to ancient history; the tradition 
and the sources, subdivided into primary documentary 
material, the ancient historians, and and - and 
oral records; ancient monuments and what the historian 
on learn from them; the basic disciplines on which the 
Caenioaeee on i relies, viz., epigraphy, papyrology, 
and nun tics; Ne i such ie Sedzsert 
history, classical phil i 
studies, 


history, Byzantine 
Lave alrearly heen signalioe! io tens per =) 
section ends with a selective biblingrarhy, critically set out 
ions and occasional warni 


with arnings; and at the end 

of the k mearly thirty pages of up-to-date book lists, 
accanding to subjects, serve ts irect any student 
the shortest route to his place of work, 


I id like to see an ish version of this book. But 
4 mere translation would not suffice, for it has been written 


79 
with the German student in mind, and quotes German 
works in preference to foreign where a choice is reasonable 
and necessary. An English version would not, for instance, 
omit reference to (and bibliography on) the two British 
limites, and it might discuss in slightly different terms the 
relationship between ancient history and the classics 
(though I should hope to see it reach the same conclusion 
that * Die Alternative “ Philologie oder Geschichie" 2. . xt in 
Wahrheit gar richt vorhanden"), In particular, the sound ane 
salutary gy a which analyse the role of Resse and the 
nature of a Volk—* Volker sind sociale Grutpen . . . Valker 
bilden sich, und Volker vergehen, und eben dieser Vorgang ist der 
Gegenstand der historischen Wissenschaft’—might need some 
slight recasting simply on account of a difference in linguistic 
usage. Whereas Volk and Notion may be synonymous in 
German (p. 48), in using their equivalents English distin- 
ishes clearly between the Welsh or Scottish peopler and the 
itish nation, “The distinction ts not important here, and 
it does not in any important degree affect Bengtson’s argu- 
ment. I mention it merely as an illustration of the danger 
of confusion, and even more of anachronism, which may 
arise in the very framing of our questions, unless we em: Loy 
the terms used by the Greeks or Romans themselves. 
Fortunately one of the most fruitful ficlds of collaboration 
between the ancient historian and the classical scholar 
proper has been in the closer definition of ancient abstract 
concepts. 

Bengtson's book deserves a wide public: and it is most 
regrettable that at a time when at long last German books 
are once more ing accessible in English bockshops, an 
artificial rate of exchange should render them almost 
prohibitive in price, 

F.W. WaALBANK, 


Alexander der Grosse am Hellespont. By H. U. 
Insrinsxy. Pp. 72. Godesberg: Helmut Kipper 
Verlag, 1949. DM 3-80. 

Immediately before and after crossing the Hellespont in 
334, Alexander carried out several reasonably well-attested 
and symbolic acts, which are patently of high importance 
for an understanding of the spirit in which he invaded the 
Persian Empire. diy, they have never been given 
detailed scrutiny all together, and in this attractive and 


suggestive littl: book Dr. Instinsky now seeks to rectify the 
omission. Many will remember the vivid prose of Georges 


Radet, as he followed Alexander along this pélerinage 
homérique. For this In. would substitute a pélerinage Aéro- 
dotéem. Alexander, he argues, was but little moved by the 
symbol of Achilles. His acts indicate, not the misty 
romanticism ein otis ae rites a ee 
programme on deep religious feeling, in whi c 
Joined issue symbolically with the Herodotean Nerxes, and 
sought to ensure the support of any gods to whom NMerxes 
was reported to have made overtures. His thesis is worth 
detailed examination. 

The first point more or less imposes itself, and it is sur- 
prising that it has not been made more frequently and more 
explicitly, The sacrifice at Protesilaus’ tomb at Elacus is 
to be directly linked with Alexander's own first leap ashore 
at the * harbour of the Achaeans* (Arr. Anah. i, 11. 5s 7)- 
The symbolism points to the Panhellenic War, implicit in 
the decision at Corinth, and the style is that of Agesilaus, 
who preluded his invasion of Asia with a sacrifice at Aulis- 
in other words the action is a political as well asa religious. 
era Furthermore, Diod. xvii. 17. 2, in a sli hitly 

ifferent version, how » ° first the 
Macedonians" threw his spear ashore, leaped after it and 
declared Asia * spear-won land,’ received from the gods. 
If this story is also true (its source, like much in Diod., RVil, is 
uncertain), at the outset of his ign Alexander was 
laying claim to the Persian Empire (for this is the normal 
meaning of 'Asia* in such a context), and as in the later 
letter to Darius is ing himsclf Great King by right of 
conquest. Here of course it is a mere gesture, a manifesto 
me an anticipation; but as such its political significance 
AL} 7 = 

So far In. is convincing; but what follows is more 
dubious. First, it secms highly improbable that Alexander 
based his claim to god-given, spear-won land on the 
Delphic oracle received by Philip just before his death 
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(Diod. xvi.g1. 9-4; Paus. viii.7.6). The anti-Macedonian 
context of this oracle may well make it late and unreliable 
(cf. Treves, Anneli della Soule... dt Pisa, vi, 1937, 
277-8). But even if it was genuine (as Parke assumes it to 
be), its effective ambiguity must have been apparent imme- 
diately Philip was struck down, and it is inconceivable that 
rshould have resuscitated it to confirm his Persian 
policy. Ifthe reference to the pos néeds some explanation, 
it is better sought in the tithe deberros, with which the 
Pythia had recently acclaimed him (cf Tarn, Alevander, ii, 
88). But the symbolism of the hurled spear might well 
worth examining in an enlarged context, which would 
include the Roman fetial practice outlined in Livy i, 92. 14, 
where a similar act marks the opening of hostilities. 

Midway across the Hellespont Alexander sacrificed to 
Poscidon and the Nereids (Arr. Anad.i. 11.6), This sacrifice 
In. believes to have been inspired by Xerxes’ sacrifice 
in Hat. vii. 54; and he links it with the further sacrifices 
made by Alexander on the Hydaspes (Arr. Anad, vi. 9. 1; 
Jad. 18.1) and on the Ocean (Arr. Anab. vi, 1g. 4; cf. Ind. 
20. 10), which represented the farthest bounds of the world, 
Taken together, he argues, these two sets of sacrifices 
indicate from the outset a determination to conquer the 
world—* was man seine “* Weltreichsidee" zu nennen pflegt’; 
and this idea, too, came from Herodotus, who records 
Xerxes’ intention of conquering all Europe vii. B B-5). 

All this goes far beyond the evidenee. First of all, the 
sacrifices, In these In. stresses certain common elements 
which constitute a single * form" and link them together, in 
Contrast to other sacrifices made by Alexander in com- 
parable circumstances, ¢.g. on the ube (Arr. Anab. i. 
4.5) or on Nearchus’ safe return (Arr, fed, 96.5). Here, 
however, he neers the important fact (cf. Tarn, op. cif., 
ii. 351, m. 5) that the seria which celebrated Nearchus’ 
reunion with Alexander link up directly, in the details of 
the sacrifice made, with that on the Hydaspes; and this. 
would confirm the natural assumption that the latter was 
intended to ensure that safe return, rather than to mark 
Alexander's success in reaching the ends of the earth. 
ipteeel hoki! from medica v.25. 2 ff, that Alexander, 

avi led to continue his march beyond the Hyphasis, 
ed his ultimate aims as unfulfilled, fe 

The common * form" in the sacrifices which In. groups 
together lies, he suggests, in the fact that (i) the sacrifice is 
on shipboard, not on land; (ii) it consisted of the sacrifice 
of a bull followed by the pouring of a libation from a golden 
cup. But in fact this common * form" is attained only by 
means of selection and conflation. Closer examination 
shows the following to have happened : 


(a) Afellespont (Arr. Anab. i, 01. 6): the sacrifice of a 
bull to Poseidon, and the \eringals | of a libation to the 
Nercids from a golden bowl, in stream. 

(6) Afpdespes: two incidents: 

(i) (Arr. Ind. 18. 01) a sacrifice om land to the gods 
Soo te tritpiot § portevrol att, to Poseidon, Amphi- 
trite, the Nereids, and Ocean, and to the rivers 
Hydaspes, ines, and Indus. This was followed by 
contests. (The sacrifices to ‘the gods" & vouos and 
Hydaspes Gray ol pévrny ifyyodvro in dnad. vi. g. 1 

bly a doublet of this.) 


are proba 

(it) (Arr. Anab. vi. 3. 1) ra Linwtnm iesacane 
poured a libation from a golden bow! to the three rivers, 
to Heracles, to Ammon (on which see Tarn, op. cil. ii, 
351, m. 1) and the other gods Scots atts wipes onutjean. 
(c) Jn the spre three incidents, al! om ship-board (Arr. 

Anob. vi. 1. 4): 

_ (i) Sacrifice off the river-island to certain gods (as 
instructed by Ammon 


(ii) Sacrifice off the sea-island to certain other gods 
with a different ritual (as instructed by Ammon). 

(iii) Out at sea: sacrifice of bulls to Poseidon, 
followed by a libation (to Poseidon?) from a golden 
cup, Which together with golden Jvateres was then 
thrown into the sea. The purpose was to ask Poseidon 
ie a safe voyage for Nearchus to the Euphrates and the 

izris. 

To what extent do these three very varied ceremonica 
parallel Xerxes’ sacrifice at the Hellespont? To be candid, 


very little. According to Hdt. vii. 54. 2, at day-break 
Xerxes poured a libation into the Hellespont, prayed to 
the Sun-god, and then threw the golden cup, a golden 
krater, and a Persian sword into the water, (The idea of 
sacrificing something valuable to counter possible divine 
wrath is commonplace: ¢f., for example, the story of Poly- 
crates’ ring.) Herodotus makes no reference to any 
sacrifice; and though he suggests that the libation may 
have been a gift to thy S4Aco0cqv and a sign of Xerxes’ 
repentance for having scourged the Hellespont, he nowhere 
mentions Poseidon. Furthermore, the libation was clearly 
not carried out on the bridge In. pp. . , for Merxes 
did not cross until the mentee (Hide ew and he will 
hardly have gone on to the bridge and then returned, “The 
likelihood is that the libation was poured from the bank 
between the two bridges, Finally, it took place at Sestos, 
whereas Alexander crosed at Elacus. Thus as far as the 
sacrifice to Poseidon goes, In, completely fails to prove that 
Alexander's action was influenced by anything he read in 
Hereclotus. 

The third set of incidents took place at Ilion, where, it is 
argued, 's sacrifice to Athena Ilias (Arr. Amab. i. 
11. 7) and libation rots fpwow (Plot. Alex, 15. 4) were 
modelled on the visit and comparable sacrifice and libation 
made by Merxes and the Magi (Hdl. vii. 43. 1). At first 
sight the coincidence is striking. But it is by no means so 
striking as to impose the theory of direct Herodotean 
influence on Alexander. Given the Panhellenic slogan 
and the Homeric symbolism already present in the sacrifice 
to Protesilaus and the crossing at Bisens: it is clear that it 


- was inevitable for Alexander to visit Troy; and once there 


he wot have visited the venerable shrine of Athena Polias 
with its ancient traditions going back to the times of the 
Trojan War. The form of Alexander's offering parallels 
idea taicomder fy but in. agrees on Herodotus as the 
explanation, has igno the sim sibility that a 
libation to * the heroes’ was part ofthe regulse pesenice of 
this temple, and that any visitor ially any notable 
visitor—was encouraged to carry it out, just as, for example, 
the visitor to Aracocli is en ged to offer up a prayer 
to the Gesii Bambino, Likewise the regular succession of 
wreaths placed with strikingly similar ritual upon the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall docs not depend on any literary 
connexion between those making the offering. 

Thus In.’s attempt to prove the use of Herodotus in 
shaping Alexander's actions at the Hellespont must be 
held to fail; we have still no reason to modify Tarn's 
statement (op. cif. i. 86) that ‘there is no sign that Alex- 
ander knew him at all.’ In any case, even if the use of 
Herodotus were proved, it ’ carry no implication for 
the theory of the WWeltrench; for at the most it would merely 
give another reason for thinking that Alexander was deter- 
mined to take Asia, viz., the Persian Empire, as Xerxes had 
resolved to take Europe. But Merxes was already master 
of" Asia," whereas no one ever supposed that Alexander was 
master of Europe. Theopompus, it is true, had said that 
Europe had never produced such a man as Philip (Polyb. 
vill. 11. 1), and he is probably behind Diodorus’ statement 

xvi. 95- 1) that he was the greatest of all the kings in 
urope. But that is still a long way from being master of 
Europe (sec-e.g. Polyb. i. 2. 4), and Alexander, even if he 
was awake to the political implications of * E casa 
slogan (cf. M lano, Air. fl. 1993, 477-87; Walbank, 
CQ, 1942, 141 ff.), knew the d 
grammes, policies, and actual achicvernents. As regards 
the symbolism on the Hellespont, In, rightly suspects much 
of the Achilles tradition (cf. Tarn, op. cit, ii, 52, S7); but 
there can, I think, be little doubt that it was primarily the 
Trojan, rather than the Persian War, which governed 
Alexander's actions at Elacus and Troy. (The sacrifice to 
Poseidon was, of course, the normal accompaniment of a 
naval operation,) 

What remains of In.'s thesis is the symbolism of Alex- 
ander’s landing and the *spear-won soil’ of Asia. And 
this, if genuine, does that from the outset Alexander 
meant to overthrow the tKing. ‘In the first instance," 
wrote Bury (Fifi of Greece (1900), 747), ‘his purpose was 
to conquer the Persian Kingdom, to dethrone the Great 
King and take his place, to do unto Persia what Persia under 
Xerxes had essayed to do unto Macedonia and the rest (sic) 


between pro- 
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of Hellas.” This, rather than the picture of Alexander 
crossing into Asia without any clear notion of his ultimate 
objective (ef. Tarn, ha per i. 9), is the one which seems to 
emerge from the incidents on the Hellespont. [tis the one 
concrete gain from a stimulating, but in the main uncon- 
VINnCing, essay. 

F, W. WaALaANK, 


La Macedonia sino ad Alessandro Magno. (Pub- 
blicazioni dell’ Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
Nuova Serie, Vol. XVI.) By R. Parment. Pp. 
vii + 1. Milan: Socicta Editrice * Vita ¢ Pensiero,’ 
1947- L. 300, 

A subject of this scope and magnitude cannot be properly 
hese a bare hundred pages. Down to the opening 
of Philip II's r Macedonian history permits a continuous 
roe Phage time to time, where it impinges on 
Greek. On other hand, a series of special problems— 
for instance, the nationality of the Macedonians (and how 
much or how little it matters), the nature of their social 
structure, the development and reform of the army—miust 
be discussed in detail if they are to be discussed at all; and 
this implies a command of archaeological as well as literary 
material. Early Macedon is still a quarry for For 
Father than Geschichte, But this book slurs over the 
problems; and even for Philip II it does not really penetrate 
the Greek tradition. 

Of P."s failure to face problems I will mention one or two 

oples. Naturally he discusses the origins of the Argeads, 

But m this connexion he never attempts to assess the real 

value as a source of Thucyd. ij. 99 ff. As long ago as 1893 


dides’ account of the growth’ of the Needs kia 


| Zancan (Ji monareato ellenistico 
é Jederatizi, 1934, 127) drew attention to the 
version in Strabo ix. 434 C, whi + in place of Thucydides" 

th Areca family expelling a succeEsOn 


ni 
iscusion here; but P. completely 
es the problem, as he docs the important evidence in 
t.i. 56 and viii, 49. 
A wraller tre te Couey 1 6e, where editors read ivi 
pox for imotphyorms, to avoid the difficulties raised by 
an Athenian attack on Beroca at this juncture. Whether 
P. thinks Beroea or Strepsa was attacked, we do not know, 
for he writes: * @ pretesto abusi commoessi dalle 
pe ateniesi nell’ attrayersare la Macedonia, subito 
Sifesa di’ Paci a fea ). The: sae yas hae 
ea” (p. 49). point goes mere 
ks the question of who broke the 
treaty, and so directly affects one's assessment of Perdiccas 
Il’s character and policy. Perdiccas’ successor Archelaus 


is given only two . Ofhis conflict with Arrabacus and 
Sirras (Aristot. Polif. 1311 B) there is na word; but, more 
important, there is no discuss ion of his philbellenism and of 


ts, rena ce of his reign for the ing up of the 
official Argead legend, : 

nt Raid phy may seem more 
venial, When reska is said (p.2) to o up a way 
through the western mountains ant empty ine Waker into 
the Adriatic, one quickly perceives that this tributary of 
the Vardar has a temporary diversion into the 
Black Drin, because their sources happen to be adjacent 
in the hills near Dibra; no serious harm is done by a 
Teference (p. 28) to Vodena ‘con Je belle sue cascate della 
Bistritza,’ despite the fact that Vodena lies, in reality, 
on the Lydias (Moglenica). i 


Philip, the brother of Perdi. II, is placed on the in. 
(p- 49) instead of on the Axius ¢- Thucyd. ii. too}, the 
error is more serious, for it leads - to the hypothesis that 


it was Philip who ceded the land for Amphipolis to Athens 
in return for help against his brother; whereas the likeli- 


hood is that the between Philip and Athens followed 
the of Am i Oe Geyer, RE, s.v.* Makedonia,' 
cal. 706). p. ip II tries to awaken the Greeks to 


ered too and a half centuries ago (ie. 


under Xerxes); on p. 91 we are told that for the purpose of 
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liberating the Peloponnese ‘si ritenne necessaria non solo 
la presenza di Filippo nel Peloponneso col suo esercito, 
ma anche la deliberazione di un tribunale federale ellenico '. 

is is sheer carelessness. The federal tribunal was con- 
cerned with frontier problems and specific disputes between 
the liberated states, a very different matter. 

Such loose writing arouses our distrust, and justifiably 
$0; for repeatedly P. shows himself unaware of fundamental 
distinctions, ‘Re, traipot, etpéres costituiscono quella 
entita che si chiama ol Moatdws’ he writes (p. 25). A 
2 Sg understanding of the constitutional development 
of the Macedonian state is impossible if one fails to draw a 
distinction between the King and olf MaxSéws, or if one 
treats the Aefeiroi as an equal element in the State, Con- 
cerning the Aetairoi, P. fails likewise to distinguish the 
Cavalry from the Companions. He assumes that what 
was true for Alexander was also true for Philip; and in one 
place (p. 63) he even quotes, without any qualifications, 
an inscription dating from the time of Philip V to illustrate 
the ‘cccellenza tecnica degli ordinamenti militari mace- 
doni * in the time of Philip I, 

Again and again easily accessible information is missed. 

he read Tarn's Hellenistic Military and Naval Develap- 
ments, 1930, 16-17, P. might have avoided a repetition of 
the old error that the hypaspists were lighter armed than 
the phalanx; and he oni: have been less confident in 
making the sarisse five metreslong. Similarly, his hesitating 
reference to the * persone che con autorita non chiaramente 
definita sono incaricate di vigilare alla conservazione della 
xen) dpten * under beg 3 (ps.-Demosth. xvii. 15), anc his 
comparison with the | glecrcs inscription of goz (JG 
IV. 1. 68. line 69), for which be quotes an article of 1893, 
betrays no knowledge of the comprehensive discussion of 
these otparnyol in Bengtson, Die Strategie in der hellenistischen 
Aeit, i, 1937, 50 ff, 154 ff, or even of the fact that the term 
oTpamy ss occurs in the inscription in question. 
arc cady scveral recent, im t works on 
early Macedon; P.'s bibliography itself duly lists the names 
of Geyer, Costanzi, Granier, Flam , and Momigliano. 
This book fails to supplement these use its author 
never quite decided what he proposes to do. It is too 
short and too superficial, it has no central theme, yet it is 
not Fi » and even the great issue of Philip versus 
Demosthenes, with all its implications for one's approach 
to the history of the fourth century, gets no real appreciation 
here. A comprehensive history of Macedonia before 
Alexander is still a desideratum, But the time to write 
it has perhaps not yet come; and in any case it must be 
See a by someone who is awake to the difficulties 
7 t 4 


F. W. WaLnANK. 


Hellenica : Recueil d'épigraphie, de numismatique 
et d’‘antiquités grec » VIT. By L. Roper. 
Pp. 254; pl. 24. Paris: Librairie Adrien-Maison- 


neuve, 1949. 

The phenomenal fertility of the mind and pen of Pro- 
fessor Louis Robert and his astonishing mastery of all the 
relevant evidence in his special fields of study cannot fail 
to evoke the wonder, not unmixed with envy, of his readers. 
That wonder is aroused afresh by the present volume, the 
seventh, and by far the longest, of a series ina ted in 
1940 and written entirely by Robert himself with the 
exception of vol. V, which includes a posthumous article 
by Mario Segre, and vol. VI, in which Madame Robert 
callaborated. ‘Two only (IV, Epigrammes du Bas-Empire, 
and WI, Inscriptions grecques de Lydie) bear individual 
ser Di A pate ad consist of a pe pt of essays, 

igraphical, numismatic, archacologica topographical, 
Gang a wide range, though the main emphasis falls on 
Asia Minor, which the author has repeatedly visited in 
recent years. 

The volume before us contains twenty-three chapters, 
varying in length between two and thirty-three pages, 
always interesting, if only as examples of the author's 
methods, and frequently of considerable importance, but 
it will attain its highest usefulness only with the appearance 
of the promised index of its rich and varied contents. Six 
of its ¢ = see (VII-XI, XIX) are primarily numismatic, 
but all of these illustrate the interplay of numismatic and 

G 


epigraphical evidence. Of the rest the longest are XXII 
in which an inscription of Didyma relative to the temple 
and cult of Caligula is re-cdited with an exhaustive com- 
mentary dealing mainly with the vexed question of the 
conventus of the Roman province of Asia}, XV (which 
contains further addenda and corrigenda to the author's 
OE Ee teen Ent La which Raber: 


blishes a valuable ips yr vend,' N.W. of 
Bina: containing a letter of Antiochus III and enabling us 
to sath Ben tees tvs _ foxy document of that 
monarc riza (Welles, rrespondence, 36, ), 
and XVIII (the editio princeps of a dossier peek 
G. E. Bean at Caunus, comprising two decrees of Smyrna 
and two of Caunus relative to the dispatch from the latter 
to the former city of three judges and their pericarp f which 
in turn help to restore much more fully decrees of Smyrna 
ax judges sent to. her by Astypalscs end by Thasos, JC 
XI - 172, (8). 260). Other chapters of ial interest 
are toa Anatolian divinities), VI (a yevieed treatanens of 
a decree of a found by the author at the 
temple of Sinuri), XIV (a revision of the record-breaking 
carcer of a Milesian runner, restored and supplemented by 
a new inscription from Didyma referring to the same 
athlete), and XVII (exami the decree banning the 
introduction of goats on the islet Heraclea, /G XII (7). 509). 
The book is not, it is truce, flawless, but the very triviality 
of my criticisms is a tribute to its excellence. The forty 
slips in accentuation and the like which I have noted, while 
detracting somewhat from the reader's pleasure, do not 
lessen the scientific value of the work. There are occasional 
errors in Greck forms, such as tyovra for fxorn (p- 32), 
origavos for 


xXpucds 
Xpysods otigavos (p. 124); 


are transposed; G. E. Bean (p. 59) appears thrice as J. G. 
Bean (pp. 171, 178, 189); on p. 117 * Milet, 1 9, n. ‘ 
should read © Afiizt, I 970° ape i "182 188 Ic, 
XII 4, 170" should be ‘ J Its, 172." R makes 
many valuable contributions to lexicography, but I cannot 
accept all his suggestions. He claims (p. 210 n. 1) that 
the verb épxmeorouivy absent from LS*, occurs in REG 
1906, 251, n. 146, 1. 22 [this should read 146 dis, 1. 23}, but 
in note 4 on the same eh, seul ders pmrrstua een 18 
tion must be corrected in the light of another which he 
See Set toe 

as; for lo 
authority of Wilhelm and 


Cer. 486 Aptos, Ffpmn. Mere. 
30 pty” dvi\oipoy, in view of B 0 227 
cand @ 266 pty’ oxo i 


him Leagan scetoribe tsp iy Sore 
for év(a meaning ‘ dedication.’ But this leaves 
the sentence without a verb and calls into being a form 


at 
1 F 
ae: 
set 
pelt 
nu 
rises 
HS Ay 
FEE os 
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Robert apparently =F 
with editors, to writ 
fase page he quotes: split axadse’ ons rashes 


e 
sob: Gibamiion Gite), where the attas: how bess akc Fea 
tempted to suspect that we should write 5m(Gv &yop>&. 


we tly published by C, Clairmont, Mfus. Helvet. 
. 218-26. 
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But these are trifles, and my dominant feeling in closing ” 
a book which I shall often re-opeh is one of admiration 
for a very remarkable achievement. Sage on 
«ay. LOD. 


The Children of Thetis: a Study of Islands and 
Islanders in the Aegean. By C. Kinixmonr. Pp. 
224; pl. 26. London: John Lehmann, 1949. 155. 

Because of a certain woolliness of thought (so it seemed 
to sae) she weer segronch fo bis ego, becante the 
is dis wrong ki acron, 

Panagia Zoédokos Pigys, Tyrins, Troézen, mi ia, and 

others), and because t is in it much vague and dubious 

rere especially about Mediterranean and ian races 
and the universal and, it would seem, almost exclusive 
worship of the Mother-goddess (of whom Thetis was one 
manifestation—hence the pi ue title), because of all 

‘Giced deal of reading, before 


this it takes some time, and 
effort 


one aa into sympathy with the author. Yet t 
should be made, for he something to tell us. 
We are not simpli overmuch, if we divide those 
i who know Greece well into two classes: first 
the more modest—almost all of them professional 
scholars—whose work has of itself made them, if they can 
observe at all, well acquainted with Greek lands and 
ple; these have a wide as well as a deep knowledge. 
is a second class who know Greece from a close 
uaintance with a ee set of its inhabitants, in 
Atheas or Corfu, or here. And I have noticed one 
interesting contrast between the observations of these two 
classes of travellers: all of the first, I think, would agree 
that the Greeks are, by comparison with an extra- 
ordinarily sober ¢ in food and drink; the conventional 
picture of the Gr of any class, sitting for hours at a 
café talking over one glass of wine or a cup of coffee, has 
truth in it. lishmen, on the other 


i 


man from Sphakia, where no gendarme dares enter, who 
had killed his sister, her and his father, for honour’s 


sake. Fine, swash-buckling fellows. 

His iption of these islands, their varied landscape, 
their iculture, their transport, their houses, and of the 
people he met, is very well done. He was in Greece before, 


during, and after the war; and he can write about what is 
interesting and enduring, and touch little on politics— 
Lenin olan cae ond because politics can queer any 
pitch so eel partly because what he docs say about 
them is ible and sensitive, and he mentions the subject 
only when he meets it. He was one of the band of men 
who made that sad attempt to liberate Samos in 1943; 
and his account of this, very brief, one man’s experience 
and is most moving. He is a sympathetic 
observer of men, and a good writer, He is interesting in 
his philosophy, so eae, of island life; only when he is 


doll, “Fils book theercdoce is peiepreg hak en ag 
what opportunities the Aegean offer, are mot ce ontentin’ 
A. W. Gomme. 
Daan geen oy ieee xc Guostkates: eee ors 3 eae 
burg: Marion von + 1949. 
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that we are no longer capable of appreciati quantitative 
rhythm, is content to give an rmteamagy Sonera of 
phenomena. For Georgiades this is to abandon the true 
end of metrical studies, which should aim at understanding 
how the ancient poctry and music really sounded, and to 
abandon it sian xe | , Since (he believes) light is thrown 
quantitative in general and ancient Greek 
rhythm in particular by the study of modern Greck folk- 
music. 
G. begins by drawing a fundamental distinction between 
t) Schwergewichtsrhythmik and (2) Quantititsrhythmik. 
is is not a mere matter of the presence or absence of 
crude porns! stress, sinee ype gordo can exist without 
stress (this is a sound point), stress may be found in 
association with quantitative rhythm. It is rather a matter 
of the relative autonomy of the units. (1) is concerned with 
Zeitabsteckung; it organises the su inate elements in 


conformity with an antecedent scheme; it is thus abstract, 


and at the same time dynamic. (2) is concerned with 
Zeiterfillung, is concrete and static, Where (1) multiplies, 
(2) adds. The basic scheme and the filling of the time in 
conformity with it, which in (1) are distinguishable factors, 
are fused in (2). Schw tsrhythmik is best exempli- 
fied in poetry and in the classical music of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. At the other extreme 
come the rhythms of Greck ry. 

One that G. has drawn his distinction too rigidly. 
Certainly, the Greek quantitative metres were and remained 
closely bound to the concrete units—the | and shorts 
of the component words. These, with their natural 
quantities, unaffected by a stress-accent and largely un- 
related to meaning, were intractable objects, having, as 
G. puts it, ‘a musical-rhythmical will of their own’; and 
this y the nature and practice of Greek 
metric, So far, so good. But, in order to preserve the 
purity of his basic distinction, G. tends to deny structural 
principles to quantitative a altogether or at least to 
minimise their importance. is comes near to abolishing 
the distinction between verse and prose. Granted that the 
principle of Quantititsrhythmik is additive, will the addition 
of i poetic or musical rhythm? Is the 
quantities merely arbitrary (willkiirlich) ? 
Sometimes it seems that G. means this, but at other times 
he tacitly assumes the contrary. In his discussion of a 
Sapphic stanza (Diehl 96) he & sound sense of the 
ways in which Greek poets built up their metrical structures 
Pate atcacactiones ore Fate ae ee 
patterned ts say) large small pebbles 
as they are difficult to analyse into subordinate ‘unis. 
Even so, G. surely goes too far in denying to Greek metre 
the principles he ascribes to Schwergewichtsrhythmik. The 
a eg itself vanes that eta multiplication. 

tis no less perverse to deny that the t tly logical ic 
dimeters and tetrameters exempli this prinicple than. to 

i by (¢.¢.) ancipitia 
in iambic and trochaic rhythms. Is it not truer to say 
itself exhibits a tussle between G.’s two 
? That equivalence was allowed at all 
belongs i ike, that its application was so 
limited, to the other. It is because rod agrees ing attributed 
ik i easier to under- 
describe that the ancient metrists and their 
ury successors gave such an inadequate 


G. argues that, while the Greek language has 
exchanged quantity for stress, Greek folk-music has pre- 
served the characteristics of Quantitatsrhythmik to an 
extent which can illuminate ancient Greck 


metre, one feels 
that the point poets some 


~ G. is an experi 
scholar who is not will criticise his 


interpretations with diffidence. We should certainly like 
more ill i more is, and a wider discussion 
in relation to other types folk-music. To be judged, 


the examples need to be heard, G. himself 
difficult therefore rg 


to 
a number of interesting 


: his contention that 
they display quantitative rhythm (in his sense) is another 


One of G.’s boldest and most original suggestions concerns 
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éhoyia. There is a common type of dance, known as the 
Syrids Kalamatiands, the rhythmical scheme of which is 

“ — f. G. argues that the dotted crochet represents an 
irrational syllable, intermediate between long and short, 
and that the whole metre exemplifies that type of dactyl, 
with a shortened thesis, to which Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
refers in comp. uerb. 17. Assuming that what rong Sage 
says held good for the heroic hexameter in general, G. is 
inclined to trace a historical connexion between the epic 
metre and sna > at eRe Agni, this needs gr’ 

roving. ec di ties in the relevant passages 

Dicnysais are too complex for discussion here. But, when 
G. invokes the testimony of Aristoxenus (rh. elem.) and 
Aristides Quintilianus, there are weak peers in his argu- 
ment: in particular, he overlooks the point that the 
éhoyla of Aristoxenus (and presumably of Aristides, though 
the text is corrupt) is in arsi. G. seems right, however, in 
regarding the rhythm of the Syrtés lamatiands as 
dactylic; and this phenomenon of a dactyl with abbreviated 
thesis is worth bearing in mind. 

This is a stimulating and original book, and its suggestions 
deserve study, though the author tends to push his con- 
clusions too far and to I pera them in that clear-cut and 
schematic form whi {perhaps wrongly) provokes 
scepticism in the English mind. 
R. P. Wixntroton-Incraw. 


Die Bestattungsbraeuche im vorgeschichtlichen 
Anatolien. By Dr. T. Ozct¢. Pp. 162; 89 figs. 
Ankara: Universitit von Ankara, 1948, 

Tirk Tarih E ohoung Pi ree eenan Karahéytik 
Hafriyat: F : Ausgrabungen in 
Karahéyik. By Dr. T. and Dr.N.Ozatig. Pp. 106; 
os » 25 figs., 5 plans, g maps. Ankara: Turk 

arth Kurumu ‘i, 1949. 

The debt which all students prehistory owe to Dr. 
Tahsin and Dr. Nimet Ozgiic has steadily increased. 
Wherever a contribution by one or both of t scholars 
appears, it deserves to be read attentively, often to be re- 
read: and that can easily be done with the more recent 
aceat which include a German or lish text. 

wo books on important subjects have now added to our 

Dh Beatpatcomee iously issued in T 

i tattungs » previ i in Turkish, is by 

Dr. Tahsin alone. Its publication is timely: a vast 

quantity of fresh evidence on burial customs has recently 

been assembled as the result of intensive exploration and 
excavation: sites in widely separated s of Turkey have 

uced graves, and whereas sensational finds like these 

Alaca have become quickly familiar, others, such as 
those from Tekekéy and Kaledorugu, are less known than 
they deserve. The descriptions and discussions are not, 
of course, confined to the new material: they deal with new 
and old, Schliemann’s Hanay Tepe, for instance, as well 
as our Turkish colleagues’ Ablatlibel. Moreover, references 

o ae countries are briefly but adequately given 

necessary for comparison or contrast. 

Among the many interesting facts which this book 
records, the following may be of special concern to archaco- 
logists and anthropologists. The three commonest types 
of - SOR, any cists, plain carth—were often used simultane- 
ously in the same settlement or even in the same house. 
Burial in jars occurred earlier in Anatolia than in the A 
area, was a method typical of and much favourel by 
the ion. Some west Anatolian communities chose 
to inter their dead in extra-mural cemeteries, while others 

the more wi practice of burial within 

the settlement, frequently under house-floors; nor, a 

parently, was there any difference in culture between t 

adherents of these two dissimilar systems. Before the war, 

no cemetery had been identified except in the western 
and middle western provinces, but in 1940 and 1941 two 
grave-yards were excavated on the north coast near msun, 
one extra-mural at Tekekdy, the other inside the prehistoric 
village at Kal . Tekekdy is unique because its 

ves, all of the plain-carth type, were stratified in three 
lye: none of which penctrated cach other. With regard 
to the disposition of bodies in primitive Turkey, Dr. Ongiig 
points out that all were flexed or contracted until late in 
the third millennium; then, and only at Tekekéy, extended 


84 
burials began to appear. Sx for ve-gocds, he demon- 
stratcs that twasthirels of the seeeeied 


Ves contained 
none: such lack of equipment must, he thinks, have been. 
due to poverty, rather than convention, since well-furnished 

aves were often found nearby. Unlike South Russia, 
s, or Crete, istoric hate Minor produced no 
multiple and only a few double burials. 

The royal tombs at Alaca differ from the graves at other 
sites. In plan, they look like chambers, and the belicfs 
and ritual which they reflect are in many ways alien. 
Yet the objects which they contained included no imports, 
and were for the most part in the native tradition. The 
pages devoted to consideration of this remarkable cemetery 
not only summarise the problems which it raises, but also 
give much information hitherto available only in preliminary 


r i. 
Throughout the book, common sense and scientifi 
erise the explanations which Dr. i 


caution 
suggests for the various enomena, especially those 
connected with possible waite crak those which throw light 


on eae abo an bedpebs tn In drawing inferences 
from physical remains he is cautious too: though intrigued 
by the fectimberanics that intra-mural burials in the north- 
west have produced some short-headed skulls, while 
dolich lic ones come from cemeteries, he nevertheless 
admits that speculation is premature because measurable 
skulls are rare. Om the other hand, there is much to 
sancaie, Abt: Sotiem Teachcoplisieg clemear was 
wocate, t a foreign phalic c L waa 
ible for the non-Anatolian elements at Alaca. His 

idea that Anatolians introduced cist-graves into Syria and 
North Mesopotamia will, no doubt, be considered carefully 


hy asic in those rinces, 
There are two criticisms which an otherwise a iative 
reviewer can offer. One is that Kusura A is dated too 


high, and its excavator has always deliberately avoided 
calling it chalcolithic. The other refers to the maps, 
especially those on Figs. which have been reduced 
to too small a scale. But are minor matters: the 
whole treatise is excellent, and a special tribute should be 
paid to its helpful footnotes. 

Dr. i¢ and his wife have collaborated in digging 
and publishing Karahoyik, The site, in south-eastern 
Turkey, has an outstanding distinction: it has produced 
a slab with a Hittite hi ic inscription, erected in a 
stone socke with a stone libation-trough in front. Dr. 
Giterbock, who has contributed an appendix, points out 
that the libation-trough implies a bactylic cult, He also 
warns us that the inscription contains peculiarities and 
Many signs without exact count 3: in consequence, 
the Karatepe bilingual may not give adequate help in its 
decipherment. ‘The ag named in the text appear 
not to belong to the Hittite Imperial Period, nor are t 
known in later historical contexts; the hieroglyphs | 
as though they were later than the Empire but not much 
so; these considerations the evidence of strati- 
graphy by indicating a date shortly after the Empire 


The name * post-Hittite* has been chosen for the period 
when the inscription was set up, and the three periods 
which cate it, pig! im eee are Sore t-Hittite 
too. orpt for t t that all four post-Hittite stages 
are numbered from top to bottom, so that the ‘ fourth 
period " is chronol ically the first, this i recom- 
mends itself: it is better than ‘late’ or ‘ neo-Hittite’ or 
“Phrygian.” For Say) aeuaeos is complex. The citizens Ls 
contemporary with the inscription used whic 
resem monochrome wares from Pocica awcen that 
it was red or brown rather than grey or black; but such 
sary is too widely distributed, as the account of its 


spots cs, for us to associate it with F ian 
invaders, ¢ same observation applies to the painted 
wares of ian type which, , came into 
use at oydk much later than on the Anatolian 


plateau. Our two authors believe that the plaim and 
painted wares alike can be derived from native Anatolian 
ied skedbears allowance being made for motives intro- 
duced abroad: therein ose! agree with the verdict 
given by Bittel in Aleimariatische Studion. That the F | 

people maintained old traditions is, in any case, 1 by 
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their burials, which were in contracted positions under 
house-floors. 

Beneath the post-Hittite remains, there was a stratum 
belonging to the Hittite Period, and quite ort in 
character. It yielded some remarkable sherds of the un- 
common relief ware: one ornamented with a figure, part 
man, part bull, the other with a libation rer. 

In conclusion, a word should be said in praise of the 
conscientious and thorough way in which the cocavations 
and finds have been described. ‘They are amply illustrated 
by photographs, drawings, and plans, while the skulls 
(Alpine and Mediterranean) are ably dealt with by Dr. 

uzaffer Senyiirek . 


W. Lamm, 


e Originalarbeiten der Kunstsammlung ¢ 
Instituts (Archiologisches Institut ha ee 
versitat Erlange E ak i ~ 5 
92. Niirnberg: Hans 1948. DM tr. 

ngen University has a respectable collection of 
classical antiquities, especially of Greek and Italian pottery, 
which now includes part of the Preyss collection from 
Munich. This short uacri tive catalogue, like those for 
Berlin, Taibingen, and Ham . is a handy aid for visitors 
and students working in the museum, and seems generally 
reliable. A useful innovation is the asterisking of items of 
which photos are available. An index of provenances 
would also have been convenient. 

R. M. Coox. 


@rosse Altar von Pergamon. By G. Bruns. Pp. 
bhi §2 text figs. map. Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1949. 

<i reliable, popula. guide to he er now at opto tal 
with some introductory para on Pergamon and on 
the structure of the atat The Kiet is remarkably well 
illustrated, in half-tone. ‘The photographs show the town 
and altar site in their actual condition and from mode 


Der 


the architecture of the altar, many groups nd indieadusl 
4 being in both the friezes, and some interesting details 
the Gigantomachy. A sketch-map of the Aegean is 
appended, but no plans are included. 
A. W. LAWRENCE. 


ry 3 of Greek Coinage. By C. Sertman. 

Pp. 128; pl. 55- Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1949. 21. 

This is, first and foremost, a picture-book—short, 
but excellently produced, and therefore not inexpensive. 
Nearly 200 text rea (illustrating some sixty coms) are 
Gackuded, about of which show select specimens ; 
up to four—once or twice up to six—diameters: cach of 
these is felicitously placed near a natural-size photograph 
of the same com. The coins have been photographed 
by the direct method, and not from plaster casts; and the 
superb standard of photography, combined with the 
excellence of the half-tones and of the papers baa given us 
a noteworthy record of some of the most y coins ever 
gare ent ak OP (no. 27a) will show ai irate 

photogra at its est ible point; |, th - 
out, the reproductions e with the true liveliness of 
the original metal. 

As an emay on coins as works of art the book is intended 
for those, with little or no prior knowledge of Greek coins, 
who are ready to look and to think, Like most such 
books it has difficulties to contend with. How much 
Beall pte ae nae be given in the cia erage 

3 is curiously—haphazardly—arranged: the de- 
velopment of Greek coinage is simplified almost to nothing- 
ness, its economic importance as the symbol of unscrupulous 
and cut-throat competition never menti - How far 
commentary include controversial material? 
For there are no notes to the commentary: what is saicl is 
said: and the ialist, first interested, and then 
coaxed by the urbanity of what he reads, cannot ibly 
realize what is a at stake, Nevert ae | 
commentary on works of art it is all beautifully done, and, 
ae ee choice sacha tan or cn Com bine to 

ie jars » at is onk aust has himself set a 
standard whi y usually md fastidious, 
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Seltman’s powers of perception again and again startle 
with a sharp sense—almoat a pang—of pleasure. Arcthusa’s 
dol ‘swimming clockwise against a current of ten 
letters" (p. 49); the pine-tree, on the wonderful coin of 
Actna, that sways slightly under the aves weight (p. 56); 
the descriptions of the Selinus didrac (p. 59), of the 
ipolis tetradrachm with ‘Apollo's hair... 
lightly YY, wreath that rests upon it* (pp. o4 f.), 
and of the dolphin, on Kimon’s Syracusan tetradrac 
which ‘comes diving out of her hair to mect a 
whose long snout comes from behind her right shoulder * 
. 98), are quite reagiehaanede re of the ern 
c not surpassed (p, 105). ec -ove 
reader will discover a mass of new detail for himself, for 
i the curling of the two Ieaf-tips in Terina’s olive- 
wreath (p. Sn. the flexible head-band of Amenanos (p. 87), 
and the hard, ike brilliance of the Syracusan gold 
(P. ) with its 
decierate effort and the narrow circuit of the flan. 

The Introduction and Commentary contain points 
which will certainly be San eae or thought to need further 
inquiry—in particular, the ingenious reconstruction of 
a? age career and movements he ont here - 

aps mot so cloquent as is suggested), t lace 
N clators and ‘celature* in the Greek world (is it really 
defensible to assert (p. g) that ‘celebrated artists like 
Pheidias and Polykicitos acquired their fame, not as 
sculptors, but as celators working in gold-and ivory '?), and 
(pp. 11 ff.) the pan-Hellenism of an art that was Athenian 
in origin and in spirit. With regard to this last point, even 
if it could be proved true of ‘celature" it would not be 


eracies and lion superbly constricted alike 


suggest uncomfortably that ‘to shed 
about “schools of art’ in Greece’ (jp. 62) 
t be to reduce Greek artistic products to a row of 
tously alike yet curiously different. 
C. H. V. Scrweranp, 


Das Klima Griechenlands. A. Pamurrsox. Pp. 
6 maps. Bonn: Ferd. Dimmiers Verlag, 


book is a very welcome supplement to the same 
georphers welListen Dar atti alot a 
1 ‘ourth edition 1922). The subject is now Greece 
shock: Witch has ick special position within the Mediter- 
ranean ared. It lies eastwards near Asia, and is deeply 
embedded northwards in Europe, so that, despite a long 
coast-line, it has a more continental climate than Italy. 
Within Greece there are all sorts of complexities of 
wind and weather, and many differences between lowland 
and highland, cast and west, north and south (Athens, 
for instance, has a more than usually dry and continental 


by Greek meteorologists like Aeginitis and Mariolépulos, 
that the various parts of Greece can be really accurately 
"| and ished in this respect; the results 
are set forth with all possible details of isotherms anc 
*T "—and even * Isobronten,’ * Isonephen,” and 
the li The scholar will turn with pleasure tally 
to those pages where the author alludes to classical matters, 
inds and saili concitices (pp. £7, 

ant enough, he a t 

l i of climate has been aaa ted, 
He is very interesting about the influence of climate 
tabard ray ee oS with some reference to the 
Ippeoctatic cay ins, Waters, ond Places (pp. =19: 
the reviewer has discussed the topic dsewhetes Hato ¢f 
Ancient Geography, 1948, pp. 106-9). The struggle wit 
is very being already represen 


ae ee sites of observatories, 
+ Lehmann, w as corrected the 
text. A book of such lasting value deserved better paper, 
J. 0. THowsox, 
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Satyrspiele: Bilder er Vasen. By F. 
Beoumer. Pp. 86; 67 text figs. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1944. RM. 6. 

This is an extremely useful little book which all students 
of the Greck satyr play will need. It lists with adequate 
references 205 Greek vases which may be connected with 
the satyric drama, and illustrates fift eofthem. Indexes 
of satyr plays mentioned, subjects of picturcs, and museums 
are added. It sums up Brommer's own carlier work and 
takes full account of Buschor's studies and many scattered 
references by Beazley, whose attributions of vases to 
painters in AF and ARF are quoted throughout. 

First a short list of addenda and corrigenda: nos. 5 
and 11, add reference to Beazley, PRA, xxxiii, 41 and 50; 
no. 8 is now in Sydney, Handbook to the Nicholron Museum, 
pl. X; mo. 92, reference should be ARV 587/97; no. 74 
should be Munich 2360, ARV Bos/1; no. is now 
the British Museum; no. 106 reference should be to ARF 
957/95; mo. 169 add reference to Haspels, ABL, 117; 
nos. 172, 179 add reference to Beazley EVP, 97 no. 1 and 2; 
no. 181 two vases are confused under this heading, the 

cim vase figuredl here and the former Hope vase 
Tillyard 280, Trendall, PP, no. 117), which is now in the 
ee Public Library and Art Gallery; the Mannheim 

vase is therefore a new work by Python, 

Then a question of principle, How do we know that 
the vase painter is thinking of a satyr play? Omly fourteen 
of these vases show satyts in the drawers which mark the 
chorus man; three of t also show masks (nos. 1, 4, 8); 
but of the fourteen only nos. 1, 4, 9, 12-19 point to a play, 
the rest are simply pictures of chorus men (to these show 
be added Boston 09.841, ARV 450/4.) To use the rest of 
the material we must adopt some such principle as Brom- 
mer’s: “if the Silens appear with gods and herocs with 
whom they are not connected by legend, this points to the 
satyr play.” But we must remember (as Brommer usually 
does) that: (@) some stories connecting satyrs with 
and | go back long before the satyr play. An obvious 
instance is the Return of Hephaistos, but no. 19 at least 
must refer to a play and a play carlier than Achaios’ 
Hephaestus, The satyrs’ attack on Hera (presumably 
therefore also on Iris and their reacuc by Herakles) gocs 
back to about: ac. (Oxford 1934. 959: Haspels, ABL, 
20, not aisead ey B.), and we cannot there ore be certain 


that mos, 28-34 were inspired a play earlier than 
Achaios" Jris. Herakles. was ped: connected with 
satyrs before the satyr play began, the majority of the 
scenes of Hi and satyrs probably do mot arise from 
satyr plays, but it still seems possible that nos. 6, 74-76 
(the satyrs steal Herakles’ arms), 78/9, 81/3 (Herakles 
threatens satyrs), 89 (Satyr drewed as Herakles) are 
inspired by satyr plays. (by The presence of a macnad 
suggests that the literary source is mot a play (e.g. no. 64). 
(c) A single satyr in a scene may have some quite other 
meaning. “Thus no. 88, the satyr corresponds to the nym 
as a enigatig pdarninweses no. 94-6 may be inspired by t 
Bassarai of hylus but the Aassarat was a tragedy, in 
which the single watching satyr can have no place; he may 
signify ‘inspired by t y" or he may have long been 
| rphews (it is 7 ible that a 
Corinthian kyathos from Ithaca (BSA xlili, 22, ne. 52) 
shows Orpheus singing among animals, a satyr, and others) ; 
no. 97, perhaps Aeschylus’ Neaniskoi, fren by a tragedy— 
the satyr is introdu Dionysus is present; no, 
120, the satyrs with Hermes are almost personified landscape 
here. (d) Satyrs occurred in comedy as well as satyr plays. 
Five vases may be mentioned here. The of no. 43 
must be a comic satyr if he is a satyr at all but his tail 
appears to be a break in the surface and his car misunder- 
stood in the drawing (FHS bev, e §); other interpretations 
are more likely (see CQ xiii, 18, no. 14). On no. 95 the 
sis comedy rather than 


uc bead of the satyr su 
Satyr say and it is better not to think of Aeschylus’ Atalente. 
On no. 105 a woman leads a doddering satyr towards a 
tripod cauldron; here it is not necessary to think of comedy; 
the satyr on the back, who has no connection with drama, 
has the same button nose and big round eye. Medea 
rejuvenates an aged satyr. B. suggests Euripices’ Peliades 
but it is most unlikely to have been a satyr play and we 

nothing of Sophocles’ Pelias, if it existed. It is 


perhaps worth noting that in Aeschylus’ Trophoi 
Ps Bane the Nurses of Dionysus with their husbands, 
who were presumably satyrs. The fat woman who is 
ipa eran st hess no. et ie me more likely 
to to co than sat y; the cowering satyr 
on no. 155 also looks to me Tike comedy. (¢) Satyrs are 
wild, boisterous who can do anything and it is 
amusing to paint them doing things that ordi humans 
do. W mortals and satyrs appear in the on 
either side of the same vase (no. 109, ARV 148/11) this 
seems to me a more likely explanation than that one side 
is inspired by Pratinas’ Palaistai or Aeschylus’ Theoroi or 
Isthmiastai; in this class I should put nos. 55-9, 68-71, 
107-12, 117-18, 123-5, 129-54, 156-66. 
n spite of these reservations we have a considerable 
gain, since the vases tell us how the Greeks thought of 
satyrs during the formative and most flourishing periods of 
the satye play. They also suggest that there were satyr 
plays with Perseus (46-42), Theseus (99-103), 
h 106), Helios (172), and Aphrodite (21-6). 
A consid number of the vases may be connected with 
ag known to us by name: Aeschylus, Sphine (19, 178- 
1), Prometheus (9, 1 799). Amymone (44-54), Circe (128), 
Argo? (108) ophocles, Amykos (113 14)s i Evastat 
(182-5), Dionps: 175-7), Inachus (167-8), Arisis (117, 
preety siclcate penbhe G leke eee 
a satyr play with Triptolemos possibly the /ambe (126/7) ; 
Euripides, Cyclops (ob). Some of these i 
more convincing than others. I should like to suggest two 
more in addition to Aeschylus’ Trephoi (105). On no. 1 a 
chorus man and other satyrs construct a couch; this might 
be Aeschylus’ Thalamopoioi ; the satyr dressed as Hermes 
" Aeschylus’ Kerykes. Finally, 
+n oor ti vase (4) gives the actors and ie ofa 
cra play, probably the Hesione story, & poct 
Demetrius, who may be the comic poet of that name. 
T. B. L. Wessrer. 


86 
; Medea 


; in practice deals exclusively with the Aeschylean 
nbn Ln is nothing about other 
3 in religion, on the impact of Ionian 
ve only a few cursory remarks in 
er. Over forty plays are catalogued and 
where possible dated (causing one to wonder whether the 
omission of Euripides’ Jon, Phoenissae, Heracles and Heraclidae, 
alone among extant plays, is deliberate or not); 

s on a eros are sometimes naive. 
is credited with meaning in earnest 
anything that any of his herocs says, and Euripides, in the 
antique manner, with misogyny; although, as the author 
gravely remarks, not all the poet’s (or rather, one must 
interject, his characters’) strictures 


; 
> 
f 
5 


ble to some of his heroines. , Antiphon 
is as ‘the chief’ of his party in 411, which is a 
slight overstatement of what ides says; and in the 
er on carly fifth-century art are devoted to 
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I geek come d have i this book; but modern 
French sc ip could have given us a wrignans 
. R. Burs. 


Euripides: Selected Plays, with Introduction, 
Metrical Synopsis and Commentary. Part I. 
The Alkestis. By D. F.W. van Lenner. Pp. 156. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1949. 6.50 guilders. e.. 
is i of ys of Euripides 

which Dr. van Lennep ae to edit for t — it 

is written in English, with a thirty-six-page introduction, 

a metrical synopsis, and a short commentary arranged 

under the text on each page. The editor's chief concern, 

as he explains in the preface, is with a * better understanding 
of the poet's personality and outlook on hurnan life. 

This is in fact not designed, like most English commentaries, 

to be entirely self-su ing, since both the schoolboy and 

the more advan student would from their different 
points of view require a much more detailed exegesis, but 
the limitation is a fe rigs one. The text is 
in the main that of the ord Euripides, occasional 
divergences being briefly explained in the commentary. 

Elucidations of sense or are sometimes so brief 

as to be scarcely ee evi) — me we difficult 

passage Q-51, or in the on 331) that dvSpa is 
ety not to be linked with tpcepSiy§era.’ 

What is wnAév (321)? And on 355 to say that ‘rapi mus 

of course be t in the im 1 sense * is the shortest 

way of circumventing the difficulty, | but only one possibility 

(not the most probable) posits, Apa In 1036, on the 

other hand, it is surely impossible to avoid taking wai with 

ov; otherwise what is the pronoun doing there at all, and 
how could their separation be conveyed? In 

however, these short notes serve their purpose of gen 4 

the moderately competent reader through the text wit 
minimum of pps can is te advant 

to see the way cut sensibly t a ta te. It 

i editions in English, Dr. v. L. 


superior Earle, Hadicy, and Jerram ; had he been acquain 
as peas he could not have for instance, that 
he was the first to see a reminiscence of Agam. 416 ff. in 
Admetus's plan to have a statue of Alcestis. 

The introduction and the bulk of the commentary are 
devoted to the interpretation of the play as a work of 
li art. In laying all the stress, in and in detail 

uripides’ fora Dr, v. L. will have the approval 
rea is pl a shan senor terion 
converted, warns us, it is true, against 
sentiments into the Greek, but the question is rather one 
of the whole a to Greek drama, and particularly 
to Euripides, who lends himself most casily to this kind of 
simplification. To assume that the poct’s cong pS 
occupation was with the delineation of character. to 
interpret every facet of the action, every turn of the dialogue, 
as deliberately intended to throw t upon the inner 
nature of the speakers is to di a number of other 
factors—the needs of the action, the place of 
rhetoric, with its own code of habits, in Greek drama, the 
common forms of literary sentiment in antiquity (often 
quite different from our own), the conventions of sticho- 
mythy, an occasional tendency to develop a piquant 
situation for its own sake—among all of which Seeecibe 


that Admetus, who was a and picty to 
Apollo during the latter's , seems to be 
t in servants’ hall.’ Most of the 
play, in is turned into an elaborately unflattering 


of i ile egotism, insistent on his own ings or his 
own noble feelings, lacking i ble of 
understanding his wife, hysterical in his hatred of father, 
harsh and unpleasant to his inferiors. in order to fit 
with this picture some of the main incidents of the play 
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are turned round and stood on their heads: his hospitality 
to Heracles is bad manners and unpardonable deccit, 
deplored by the Chorus in spite of the emphatic éyapa 
(603) and by Heracles in spite of 855 ff. and 1147-8 (which 
is ambiguous only if 7d Aorrév be misunderstood), 
his cpm oe to mest the Racy pie woman 
brought eracles is represented as a * unfaithfulness 
and eat defeat,’ foreseen only too well by Alcestis and 
the Chorus earlier. Dr. v. L. speaks of a certain ambiguous 
age in the play produced by the * opposition between 
realistic and mythical conceptions which are closely 
interwoven in the presentation of its characters’; sub- 
stitute ‘story’ for ‘characters’ and I would cordially 
agree, but the change makes a deal of difference. In 
denying that the drama is ‘ satyric’ or ‘comic’ (of. the 


Hypothesis) he is surely right. 

* metrical analysis’ does not go beyond the attach- 
ment of a separate to each line, in many cases, such 
as ‘ reizianum" for 114, ‘ glyconic with dactylic base * for 

‘jamb, dim. with AR hc coe * for 224, obscuring 
rather than illuminating the phenomena. 

The ish, apart one or two slips, is excellent. 
For ‘ Hi " p. 7 read * Death,’ and for * Parmentier’ 
passim, * Méridier.” 

A. M. Date. 


Herodotus. Translated oy Jj. E. Power. 2 vols. a 
vol, i, xxxii + 353; vol. li, 419+ 3 maps. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949. 215. 

This translation by a scholar who has already published 

a lexicon and a critical analysis of Herodotus and an edition 

of Book VIII is undoubtedly the best which has yet a 

in English. He the first draft, he tells us, w he 

was at 


of which a list is given at the end of the second volume. 
The Introduction contains much interesting matter. 
- Powell's account of the evolution of the work Po secre 
las 


had taken part in the colonization of 

Thurii, he enlarged the of his work to include the 

Hellenic West as well as the verre buster pei 
Seabee oie rey and sn toe reveal cot 

on * xv. is tron 

Sataed co aeakic of cho War, and it is 


iy oe 29 ne Other cn Se picchor ys the Tata 
tion include and st 


predecessors. Mr. G. C. Macaulay's 
tion, published in 1890, receives most a a 
_ In his own translation, Mr. Powell tells us, the language 
is in the main the English of the Authorized Version of 
ible, and he expresses the opinion that this language 


of the fifth century n.c.’ Some readers will doubtless 
consider that plain ish would have been 
preferable ; will wish that the numbers had been 


inserted at the ing of each chapter, which would 

r Sicuikeaed rcesonce These, however, are 

very minor criticisms, and the translation gives the im- 

of being accurate, scholarly and eminently readable. 
The second volume concludes with a full index of 

and three 


Eowarp S. Forster. 
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: the Persian Expedition. Translated by 
Rex Warner. Pp. 309; 1 map. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: The Penguin Classics, 1949. 15. 6d. 

The appearance in the Penguin series of this translation 
of Xenophon’s masterpiece Tves a warm welcome, 
The language used by Mr. Warner, like Xe on’s own, 
is simple, straightforward, and lively, Occasional devia- 
tions from correct i (e.g. Acolia for Acolis) will not 
trouble or mislead those for whom the translation is intended. 
It is a pity, however, that Mr. Warner has shrunk from 
calling a parasang a parasang. Parasangs are surely as 
much part of the local colour of the Anabasis as knots are 
in stories of the sea. It is to be hoped that in any reprints 
of this translation parasang will be added to the eleven 
words such as ephor, hoplite, peltast, that Mr, Warner 
has left untranslated in his text and explained on p. 14 of 
his Introduction. His arguments for not having rounded 
off the dozen by including parasang leave me quite un- 
convinced. One other improvement might be suggested. 
The sketch map would be more useful if it was larger and 
consequently clearer and not tucked away as it is between 
the introduction and the text. 

These, however, are very minor matters. For the t 
majority of readers, who will certainly have no knowledge 
of Greek, and whose knowledge, if any, of Greek history 
will be drawn from modern books about Greece, this very 
human record will come as a revelation, Here is a docu- 
ment that should revive the faith of doubting democrats. 
The writer is a child of the Athenian democracy who was 
highly critical of Athens and had a great admiration for 
totalitarian Sparta. The expedition took place four years 
after the fall of Athens. The ten thousand were a mis- 
cellaneous crowd of ex-service men, largely drawn from 
cities which had been on the Spartan side in the Pel - 
nesian War. Yet within their own little community t 
ten thousand conduct their proceedings by argument and 
elections. Mr. Warner does well in his Introduction to 
protest against the debunking of this achievement so 
common among modern historians. 

But however warm our welcome to this translation, it 
cannot help reminding us how few people there are in this 
country who can read even this simple story in the original 
Greek. Even among students in Arts faculties of our 
universities they are the rare exception, But Mr. Warner's 
Persian ion may remind us also how easy it would be 
to change this deplorable state of affairs. For these literally 
misguided students and for thousands of intelligent y 

in the top forms of our schools, ignorant of G 
t reasonably good at Latin, it is a sya Bg we 
ition to learn to read a book or two of the Anabasis 
in . It can be done as a wépepyov in the course of a 
few terms. Some will not be content to stop there, but 
even those who do will have gained some idea of the unique 
language that was the basis of the Greek a * “ 
.» . RE. 


Le déchiffrement des inscriptions minoennes. By 
V. Georcmyv. Pp.81. Sofia: University of Sofia, 1949. 
Professor iev has supplemented his Vorgriechise: 
Sprachwissenschaft (Studia Linguistica II, 1918, 69 ff.) by a 
more extensive survey of the Minoan script, and generalisa- 
tions as to the characters of the language, which he thinks 
may be I and ps contain words common 
to Greek. On this matter his philological skill is of value. 
He nga ~_— from other pgs pen. hes 
Hrozny. Many  sign-groups regards as personal- 
names, erage aad cee Sakae as ae se 
vases from ¢ finds p thepalo, wit jectiv 
suffix. He detects names of deities at i Triada, 
thinks (like Sundwall and others) that the double-axe 
= ‘god’ or ‘divine’; reads ftakgon (= yoav = 
on) on the vase from Eleusis, and so brings in the 
inevitable Philistine-Pelasgians. To support these tran- 
scripts, he gives thirty-cight phonetic equivalents for signs, 
but does not explain how most of them are ascertained, 
except in general by resemblance to Cypriote syllabary, 
Greek or Phoenician alphabet, Hittite hieroglyphs, or 
by acrophony or ‘ ctymological considerations’: other 
ions are made for sixteen more signs. 
uch of this great industry may have its reward when 


we have texts, or even a few with traces of syntax. 
We ainda te as Seems cee of * different 
words of which p. 41). Among 
all the commodity tablets, what is the Minoan word word for a 
or a wheel? 
soriitinm, Plasgianey cobs terk the berencl ef ths Cee 
t 
Seagiue, Sten Neti cies to tec tnaten section sum- 
marising authorities and Scie work, heat sa ang Sate 


‘H ovyxAntos els 1d Bugavrivéy Kpéros. By A. A. 
PHILOPOULOU. Pp. 152. Athens: Academy 
of Athens, 1949. 

This is a very useful piece of research, clear, concise, and 
admirably documented. Miss Christophilopoulou examines 
all yeherenceh to the Byzantine senate and senators (4 
ovyrArros Boukt, f ovyxAntos, cvyxAntimol) in official docu- 
Sealy rem, ot itary nd pur 
Saints, finally, poems, both ierary ar; 
summarises her results under the i — 
of the Senate,” * Functions,’ * Duties,’ and of 
Senators in Society, State Services, and Legislati jon.” 

It emerges very satin from her researches that there was 
in mediaeval 
senatorial rank, 
senators, that is, in epee 

in the 
a at any one time is doubefel, and the statement of 


Corpus Vasorum 3 : Braux- 
elles, a@’Art et d'Histoire, 
fascicule iii, By F. Mayvence and V. Vermoocen. 
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es considered decent). 
are nearly all very good, without ret 
out of (The practice, act 
at the outset, of deliberately falsifying the negatives has 
been a curse of the Corpus all along, is a disgrace to classical 
and in spite of protests appears 
incradicable). The descriptions are careful and detailed, 
the sores ss almost complete. There is an index to 
ascicules, and a preface gives a history of the 
clletion, which records, among ot matters, first, that 
wo rocker yrciza by Brussels from the Campana collection 
1h pe Pcie boar amy as Salomon 
Reinack alleged, of the collection paid by the French 
t; secondly, that the benefactor de Meester de 
Ravesein, drappointd at one time by the reception of his 
overtures in Belgium, gy fe t of presenting his collection 
to the Museum of Munich Ses See ee eae 
Heinrich Brunn, who urged him to it in his native 
cinaey, won the Belgian ase vax uanetliog on vecene i 
to entrust it to a Belgian university. 
Some notes on details follow: in a 
wide range, points must needs —— 
there may be more than one opini 
ILD etre) 106), 5: ores > Jotiansen Jiaden fig. 8. 


ill oi Baba! 3 1: sphinx not 
2, 2: a tien tn the Group 
te acai) Glog G[ugtielmi)] p. 74) like Brussels R 245. 
+ 3, ¥ seems Attic, cf. BSA. 42 pill. 
20-1. 5! does o. so i the stemless London A 483, 
pepper yvia, in the Ve gehen stipe 


Soc vor 1927. 6 Gch it Cc pe 


with which it 


blication of such 
Ives on which 


6 cannot be separated 


pr.) 35 and pl. S, 10), 
coi gts haben repr Alin, GEE e ton as 


lil rie, dive pt, 52 Pl. oe nee Bannlie Cle B 76. Pl. 
2, Class, Arming 
Feet Pl. 24, fre related to the Acheloos 
Painter. Pi. 2) 27, << ion? Pl, 28, 15: a 
fragment by the Painter of Munich 1410. His other 
works are Munich (eS (CV. pl. 41, 2, 2, Pt, 42, and pl. 52, 


4), Munich 1411 1, 3 and pl. 43: gin Pd 
ascribed to the Sols str in BS BSA. 32) P ~ 14), - 
delphi 4892 ( (Mus, 4 p. 148), New York GR 533» 
a hydria in Jena Hopton 4! pl. 30, 1). 
Itt iio Attic rf. 21,2: Theseus not Herakles, sword 
Pl. 23, t, with the holding spear 
and shield the Berlin Paint cst ate yea pl rr sera 
thenaic in (cr plan Pl. 23. 2; the more 
tees 


rid, Ae pi xa: 7, Carlsruhe Painter (ARV. 


p. 50 no. 59). Pl. 17, 2, Pesnter - London E 356, ¢f- 
Semen Per ete See el: cater 
rather than a skyphos., Pl. 4, ee Saint-Valentin class 

(EVP. p. 219). 


III J b, Attic white. Pl. 5, 7, Quadrate Painter. 
It and N, Attic black.” Pl. 3 (Belg. 138), 4; seems 


Etruscan P. pp. 235-6. 
PL. Seed ne ee ant mony be called frome by 
in : others :—once 


re eyed of the Fone I Collection, p. t4, 1 
in 5610 Chphits, Sons in Nicotk aoe take Benachi 


Alexandria, one in the High Schoo, Venice, 
IVE, Campanian, PL. 1, 1, GA. Painter Pl. 1  & 


too. Pi. 1, 8: cf. CV. Ca 11—1 Pl. a 3 
Esteve 6. vr the 6, Attic, same 
i " +2, 
the last the resemblance in Sate de 


Pi's (Belg. » y ne hy 

vi? , Benin + 3, 49 

on such poker sec xP. 2 Cook 
: L ti ia 73) Vi Class (the 


: 
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IV B, Etruscan. Pl. 1 
Pl. 1, ge geass 
style. Pl. 2, 5, gorgoncion 


- 150), 2: Corinthian, 
oe 2 (Belg. 151), 2: Clusium 


J. D. Beaztey. 


Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum: Ein Bilder- 
atlas epigraphischer Denkmiler Attikas. 
Edited by J. Kircuner. end edition revised G. 
KLAFFENBACH. Pp. 34; pl.54. Berlin: Gebr. r 


1948. 
The first edition of this invaluable album, issued in 1935 
and reviewed in JHS lvi. 93 f., met with so cordial a recep- 
tion that the stock was soon exhausted. Kirchner’s own 
oar, ara seep anne sages ah atl at agar er ype 
found a scholar i y qualified to revise 
wee Uigcietie that amg eporgieste der Ree a tM dea 
resist temptation to ¢ changes in or additions to 
Kirchner’s selection of ials, determined 


materials, *to maintain 

in all circumstances the personal note and to keep his own 
activity as far as possible in the . The number 
of at 152, though one 
no. 11, t of Hi hus) has added and one 
no. 123 of the first = IG ii? 3264 = IG vii. 195) 
asnon-Attic. But this does not mean that 

he editor’s task has been a sinecure and that the new 


. Almost 
every page attests the care and competence with which he 
y i ing the value of the 
zu den Tafeln’ now occu 

of twenty-two, recent biblio- 
especially where 


so much is gr it may seem ungracious to ask 
ie ae, tam tha ackdiaion ofa table ing what 


xi + 185. Oxford: » 1939. 10s, 6d, 
a classical in the great tradition 
of College, sting 
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& Este’ dyyiddare Aca Scipovions, S11 rij Se 
veiueda, Tols raivew Aryact mrFduevct 


are ambiguous because of their very simplicity; and it is 
reasonable to think that the poct intended the epitaph to 
be double-edged, a message of blind ience, but of 
a reproach. The late C. W. Brodribb of The Times 
(who had read the book under review) tried to convey the 
same ambiguity in equally simple English :-— 


Ho! Sir; here lie we in this foreign dust. 
Tell Sparta; hers the word and ours the trust. 


The simplest words often conceal the most—not only in 
Greek; the German ‘ Geist’ is a modern example, Virgil's 
‘rerum’ an ancient one. (Did Virgil, one wonders 
incidentally, mean three out of the five words in ‘ quam 
forti pectore et armis!" to be taken in two senses?) 


The illustration from French of phrasal homophony on 
p. 8 is, unfortunately, printed so as to lose the point of 
the joke. It should _ 


Gal, amant de Ia reine, alla, tour magnanime, 
Galamment de I’aréne 4 la Tour-Magne a Nimes. 
Hexry Brxnrap. 


Commemorative Studies in Honor of Theodore 
Leslis Shear , Supplement VIII). 
ope xv £4333 pl. 64. Princeton: American School 

Classical Studies at Athens, 1949. $15. 

In a special issue within the framework of its quarterly 
periodical the American School at Athens honours the 
memory of one of its great men who died in 1945 at the 
age of sixty-four. While he freely over the field 

Greek archa , Shear will be remembered above all 
for his guidance of the excavations at Corinth and the 
Athenian Agora. It is therefore fitting that not a few of 
the forty-five contributors to his memorial volume should 
Re ccae dette, Miike Dargenet Craby. deecibes Uae 
two great projects. Mi ret ibes the 
construction whose plan has been recovered in the Agora 
under the track of the electric railway: she clinches its 
identification as the precinct of the Altar of the Twelve 
Gods dedicated by the Peisistratos; summarising 
the evidence she inclines to the beliefs that the year of the 
dedication was 522/1 8.c., that it was the same altar that 
was later known as the Altar of Pity, and that the front 
of the original parapet was decorated with reliefs L gieggees 
wseeg BR in contemporary vase a w a the 
pantheon was arranged in pairs. F. O. Waage publishes 
the finds .rom an Early Helladic III mass interment in a 
well near Corinth. A number of ialised studies from 
the Agora offer new material conclusions; A, W. 
Parsons’ short note on T. Flavius Pantainos who founded 
a library, Homer Thompson’s recognition of an Attic 
ese y of the late archaic eager, OS Eugene 

anderpool’s interim report on ostraka, Rodney Young 
on Phoenician amulets from Greek sites and W. K. Pritchett 

on a cathlogue of of the tribe Oincis ca. 390 B.C. 

J. Travios is restoration of the west of the 

Agora (finding space for a substantive Stoa Basileios) and 

holds out the promise of an archacological map of Athens. 

Miss Virginia Grace's trailer on the systematic study and 

recording of stamped wine amphorac points the way to a 

classification of amphorae as such which will materially 

benefit the field archacologist. B. H. Hill and W. B. 

Dinsmoor contribute important ries series stuciies : —_ 

objections to 7 X 4 arrangement o 
of the Theseum, Dinsmoor takes over 

and unidentified great temple at Corinth 

and demonstrates from the measurements of two stones 
surviving in a Venetian wall that the building must have 

been erected in the second half of the fifth century B.c. 

and exceeded the temple of Zeus at Olympia by over 

31 feet in length on the stylobate. 

Athenian studies are not confined to the sphere of the 


American excavations. A. Orlandos c mis- 
ions about the tiling of the Parthenon, and 
shows that the rows of cover tiles which backed the leading 


antefixes were throughout their whole length considcrabl 
higher and wider then the pal of intermediate omes, thus 


go 


presenting a ‘ serics of strong lines or sinews* in the i 
of the + Rhys Carpenter finds confirmation of his 
previous restoration of the figures of the cast pediment 
among the twelve of the altar recently discovered ai 
Ostia; his paper, like C. H. Morgan's lively restatement 
of the claim of the Vienna Apoxyomenos to represent 


Lysippos, should not fail to provoke discussion. Miss 
Lucy discusses the several uses of dark stone in Athenian 


buildings before, by, and after Mnesikles. Oscar Broneer 
areas his interpretation of Plato's description of early 
* sens; duplicate cults and the ard a the mont 
ctageitnion are convincingly explain the migration 
of townsfolk to summer ofits PI the fields around the 
Tlissos. Among the specialised studies in Athenian 
igraphy and numismatics the amplest are those of W. 5. 
emguson, who supplements his work on the Attic orgeones 
by a discussion of the fi tary decree recording the 
inauguration of the cult of Bendis, and A, R. aayperg nee 
collection of the objective evidence for the dating of New 
Style silver, E. 5S. G. Robinson relates the suspension of 
the silver issues of many of the tributary cities in the mid- 
fifth century to the Athenian currency control deerec, and 
uses issues and hoards to show that the application of the 
control was by no means successful or consistent. The 
acdsee of cultural traditions by the old families in 
man Athens is shown to advantage in J. H. Oliver's 
ynps hetic treatment of two men of letters, Sarapion and 
nukes, 
‘The fragments of a stone pillar, perhaps from the doorwa 
of an carly Myeenacan Scant: WeliW sbiine rout ; scrate 
on its faces draw special attention to the article in which 
C. W. Blegen identifies the mound at Dramesi near Aulis 
as the pre-classical site of Hyria, and H. R. W. Smith dis- 
cusses a new specimen of a small class of early fifth-century 
protome figurines, which he considers to be Lebadeian in 
igin, and the relation of veiled female protomes to 
chthonic cults {add Breitenstein Cat. Terrocotfas (Danish 
Nat, Mus.}, Pl. 40, no. 431, from Atalante): while among 
much that is remarkable in David M. Robinson's publication 
of the Robinson teaching collection of gems one might single 
out ne, 24, which the owner would like to regard as a ait 
of pa failing that Aristotle: or another. ‘There is 
much else that will interest readers in the different branches 
of classical studies and attract those who care for ancient 
craftsmanship; it is sufficient to remark that it is written 
under names ing in order from Beazley to Wace. ‘The 
excellence of uction and the scarcity of slips and mis- 
prints render the book a pleasure to read and a very hand- 
some memorial. 


Jj. M. Cook. 
Pan: der griechische Bocksgott. Versuch einer 
Monographie. By R. Herma. - 99; pl.qgo+ 14 


Sy figs. Frankfurt a/Main: V. Klostermann, 1949. 
Tg. 
This is pales sant littl: work. The author is an archaco- 


logist, obviously interested ally in the history of art 
both ancient and seis dnd tee roams ill: jekoeaned ce 


the literary sources for the cult of the Arkadian goat-god. 
Concerning this he has nothing very new to say, inde 
could hi expound the subject in so small a compass. 
He does, however, suggest that so fundamental a human 
need as belief has lasting results: * Gotter, wenn anders sie 
wirklich Gdtter sind, sterben nicht" (p. 10). He also 
thinks that the development of Pan into a universal god 
is something more than the bad pun on Méy and way; he 
remarks pertinently that in Hellenistic times several minor 
deities achieved relatively prominent places (p. 63; be 
instances Hekate and Tyche, but aight have c use 
of the somewhat earlier advancement of Askbepins}. 
However, the chief feature of the work is the discussion, 
well illustrated and with careful references for the sources 
of the illustrations, of the representations in art of Pan and 
a few connected with him, from what is practically 
a he-goat on its hind legs, through the interesting construc- 
tion of a credible figure half-human, half-bestial (he has 
some remarks, p. 51, on the genius of the Greeks for doing 
this very thing), t the modifications, such as they were, 
of late classical art, and so to the moderns, including the 
artists of the Renaissance. A good deal of space is given 
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to the fantastic and rather fascinating works of the Swiss 
painter Bocklin, 

Interesting points are the story of the death of Pan 
(p. 70; be connects him with dying and rising gods of 
the well-known type, which the reviewer doubts, as such 
deities are non-Greck and agricultural anc, as the author 
rightly says [p-17 3g.) Pan is pure Greek and a god of 
herdamen), and the quaint t-classical developments 
(pp. 70, 71), which connect him with the devil and also 
with Christ. Of mistakes of fact there seem to be none of 
the least importance. . 

H, J. Rose, 


La Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste. I. Le 
Dieu rape mp By Le BR. P. Fesrvaitrae. Pp. 
xvii + 610; pl. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie., 1949. 

Father Festugi¢re, one of the two or three persons now 
alive best qualified to speak about the Hermetic wrilings, 
continues his study of them in this volume, which is one 
of the series known as Etudes bibligques, a tithe which obviously 
is given a liberal interpretation. His short introduction 
covers fairly familiar ground, for he is not interpreting 
minor details of the Corpus Hermeticum itself, but tracing 
the descent of one of the main ideas running through it. 
It is well known that the treatises fall into two principal 
and mutually contradictory groups, in one of which the 
material universe is good, while in the other it is bad. The 
former, or optimistic view, is the one studied in this book. 
It may (of. p. 75) take cither of two shapes, of which the 
econd is perhaps the more charactermtically Hermetic. 
Either the universe is considered to be probably the work 
of a wise and beneficent God, or gods (the familiar Argu- 
ment from Design), or it is itself a divine being, and we 
may, if somewhat loosely (for there seems to be nothin 
like a cult of the universe, the heavens, or any part the 
until the third century a.p.), speak of a cosmic religion 
with a cosmic goxl. 

Hermetism, however, is a system quite rier Se 
originality, [ts treatises are not even original in their fs 
which derives (I would add ‘so far as we can trace it") 
from those portions of the Platonic dialogues which, lke 
the famous address of Diotima to Sokrates, are a private 
interview between master and disciple, or a small and select 
group of disciples; see p. 50 and the whole of Chapter IT. 

tist instructive to trace the descent of such of 

its teachings as are of the optimistic kind already mentioned, 

and this is done in great detail in a series of nee which 
a 


cover, of necessity, a good deal of ground already well 
known to students of the history of philosophy, Their 
justification is that the material is arranged with a view of 


tracing this one tendency in a way hardly posible to a 


general history; even so, they are perhaps somewhat 
verbose. It seems therefore unnecessary to sane them 
here in detail; one or two differences of opinion on trivial 


points will be found in a forthcoming notice of the book 
in CR, The arrangement is as follows. 
er IV, which is quite short, treats of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, and here as elsewhere attention is drawn not 
only to the resemblances to but the differences from ideas 
reased in the Hermetica. Chapter IV treats of the 
Timaus and Lows, and the study of the earlier (pre- 
Aristotelian) period is thus concluded, for the author docs 
not tically say that the Eginemis is not Platonic 
(pp- '96-218), but rather passes the question over (p. 196, 
note 1), although with fairly evident leanings towards t 
view that it is not Plato's own, because for his purposes it 
is enough that it isin accord with the views of the Academy 
after the master’s death. Aristotle is ted chiefly 
by his lost work On Philosophy, and the elaborate discussion 
of this brings to an end the second part of the book, 
Chapter IX beginning the third section, with a treatment 
of the earlier Stoics. With Kleanthes (and Aratos, who 
gets a fairly minute examination) a sort of coumic religion 
may be considered to be established. 
Part IV bears the general tithe Le dagmatisme dcfectique, 
and its first Saaviaeed (01) reviews the i of ne Se 
tic, not forgetting one of its most important vehicles, 
the over-popular manuals of eae ; ah ancestors of 
the doxographies which we still have. Naturall therefore 
the author goes on to examine the works of the most 
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eloquent student of such manuals (though not of them only), 
Cicero, whose sence ober works are Fives a long and 
thorough analysis, filling Chapter XIII, in which the 
author neither attempts the impossible task of making 
Cicero out to have been an original philosopher nor falls 

ite error of supposing that his long life, spent 
in grappling with moral and political problems, left him 
with nothing of his own to contribute. Chapter XIV 
devotes nearly sixty pages to expounding the De mundo 
and translating a great part of it from Lorimer's text, there 
having been, it appears, no good translation in French 
before. The last author to considered is Philon of 


a. 

The omission of several writers, lost or surviving, is 
deliberate (see pp. xiv, xvi). Some merely say what those 
analysed had said already; one, Poscidonios, is too im- 
perfectly known for us to be sure what views he had of his 
what merely repeated after earlier thinkers. 
discussing in three short appendices 

number of addenda several interesting, but minor 


H. J. Rose. 


and Aeschylus (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Senet Wok. XXX). By F. Sormsen, . viii + 
230. It , New York: Cornell University Press 
rade Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1949. 16s. 

This book is unassuming in size, but not unimportant. 
When the full history of the influence of Hesiod, which the 
author desires, comes to be written, its learned compiler, 
whoever he may be, will certainly take account of it. 
Professor Solmsen has decided views of his own, from which 


a ic gestures some Yyopytin xpaAt 
2 ote ye gaat ange ag WA Sedibes byl 
The first and perhaps most important chapter in the 
book is devoted adie Rerrelw niwochgoar bebcgpnlaes ps ta 

t of view, as an original thinker, whose central i 
(p. 9) the new order introduced by Zeus with Justice for 
its governing principle. The details are out most 
interestingly, for example, the twofold arrangement of 
much of the matter, genealogical and cosmological (pp. 
5B 2 saz haediner.! dhe pate Sieg) aay wee ies which 

rae rise to (as p. Bo). Perha 
however, the author's enthusiasm for his mbjec takes him 
a little too far when he speaks (p. 64) of * Plato's debt to 
Hesiod.’ A certain resemblance between their lines of 
thought is rather to be explained by the fact that they were 
both Greeks and sought, cach after the fashion of his day, 
an orderly system in the facts t studied, 
is well recognised on p. 77, were for Hesiod 
of data furnished by the canonical writings 
hcabiwey hha sgh i , and the influences 


3 
E 


— rol asi ap me bg ed 
passages arc y will always be many. 
the praises of Hekate (p. 51) and rejects, on 

5 os gear Pane a Age or ep, baer 
of Metis. Now and he seems to find difficulties 
which are not there. For instance (p. 28), why should 
not the Hesperides be children of Nyx, ane that night 
and evening are naturally associated ideas? He finds 
(p. 58) that it is ‘ difficult to believe * that Hesiod should 
have stated the subject of his poem in the way he does, 


Theog. 108-10. On the contrary, it is a very good de- 
scription, taken along with its context, of what the poct 


is going to say (or, as he expresses it, the Muses are to tell 
him). Here and there he misinterprets, 2246 (see p. 11) 
says nothing, if construed naturally, about i 
the parent of all things, but merely reiterates that be is the 
ancestor of all gods, i.¢, wévmoci is masculine. But such 
flaws are no more than occasional weaknesses in a generally 
excellent exposition 


Having deale, towards the end ofthe discussion of Hesiod, 
with that poct’s conception of justice (see especi pp. 
), he gocs on in a'brief chapter (pp. 107-23) to treat 
paying naturally most attention to the moralis- 


F 


gI 


ings in frag. 1 Diehl, but not confining himself to that 
. The handling of the matter is sound, but not 
particularly striking; there was not much new to say. 
Finally, in the longest section of the work (pp. 124-224) 
he treats of Aeschylus, spending about half the space on 
the Prometheus. Although he accumulates valuable material, 
I find his work here comparatively disappointing. There 
are, however, good ideas, as for instance (p. 145) that in 
P.V. both sides are in the wrong, and the suggestion (p,. 154) 
that under Zeus man was to advance in justice, and not, 
as he appears to do under the guidance of Prometheus, 
merely in material culture (cf. p. 143). With the rest of 
the book, an analysis of the Exumenides, Peas do no more than 
express general approval, The play had been well enough 
ed ore; Solmsen follows the soundest views 
and briefly rejects certain crank sociological theories. To 
go into minute detail of agreement and disagreement 
would expand this notice beyond reasonable limits. 


H. J. Ros. 
Greek Religious Texts. Edited by S. A. Patus, Pp. 
xvi-+ 154. Copenhagen: Branner, 1948 


This is an excellent source-book for lecturers on and 
students of Greek religion. The texts, which are taken 
from good modern critical editions when these are available, 
are arranged under subjecg-matter, ¢.g. all those treating 
of the Elcusinian Mysteries being grouped together, but 
a list at the beginning of the gives the date of every 
author, and when an inscription is cited, its date is given 
at the head of it. In this way the danger of jumbling 
together authorities of different ages as if they were of 
equal weight and all referred to the sare facts is conveniently 
avoided, There are no notes save a brief apparatus 
criticus to each extract; the alternative would have been 
to provide a commentary such as would swell the book 
beyond all reasonable limits for a work of this kind. But 
ron moore pics giving, moots: Inscriptions) sxtcatts,. oe 
instance, some information about Hellenistic mvysterics, 
at Andania and elsewhere, would make a welcome addition. 
Of really essential literary material! little aa omitted, 


Greek Altars, Origins and Typology. By C. G. 
Yavis. Pp. xxii+ 266; pl. 39 +54 text figs. 
Saint Louis, Missouri: Saint Louts University Press, 
1949. $6.00. 

This is a serious attempt to list and classify all known 
Greek altars or similar structures, including those of the 
Minoan and Mycenaean periods, The author believes 
he has in being * complete, if not exhaustively 
so in number, certainly as to types" (p.v.). For these be 
furnishes a terminology which archacologists might do 
well to examine, as its use may save a good deal of space 
in describing such things as the excavation of a t 
or of a house containing a private shrine. An unavoida 
result is that most of the book is taken up with dry enumera- 
tions, measurements, and the like, which could not be 
omitted if a clear and accurate idea was to be given of the 

jects discussed. such matters as the restoration of 
lost or partly lost structures, the assignment of a given altar 
to a particular cult (Olympian or chthonian) and other 

di ble points, due caution is ° 

¢ theoretical result, however, is important if correct. 

The author holds that sacrificial altars, intended for burning 

the flesh of victims, are comparatively late (pp. vi, 41, 52, 

aa 87 s9q.). womces fps the time of the Do migration. 

far he deals with archacological fact; no carly structure 
capable of being interpreted as an altar is found associated 
with calcined animal bones or fat-soaked earth or ashes. 

But when he proceeds to credit the invading Dorians with 

the introduction, not simpl de since. Beieos ny heohsccinee 

Sot oh ealoel sneritiee guneestin: he haere Dead | 

t sacri y. he goes the facts 
and neglects the strong evidence of Homer that this 
* Dorian * custorn was familiar Achaian also, to say nothi 
of the indication from the sacredness of the double axe 
the ‘horns of consecration’ in Crete that victims were 

uite commonly offered to the deities worshipped there. 

considerations, being positive, must outweigh the 
merely negative fact that no place has yet been found 
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where burnt ion: ~~ hea Ati mhaytiy ek for 
Cypriote exam * .), of neolit ec and belong- 
ing to the cult of the dead. The Homeric evidence 
however, while making it plain that altars were used for 
animal sacrifice (¢.g. 4 ) not infrequently mentions 
such an offering without that an altar was used 


saying 
(as ¥ 455 s9q.). Also, it does not tell us if the altars were 
permanent structures, in any way comparable to the score 
or so of types which Yavis lists and analyses. 
Delos would seem to have had a permanent one of some 
kind (€ 162), but otherwise we are left in doubt. 

Use is made (p. 22) of the H. Triadha sarcophagus for 
Cretan ritual. ¥ too late for the author to have 
read it, Nilsson has plausibly (Korrack Xpovnet, 
1 14) that it represents intrusive Achaian ceremonial 

not a native cult at all, 

Having made the above ions, I think it to 
emphasise that Professor Yavis written a most va 
work of reference, not to be neglected by anyone who 
would form a clear idea of what apparatus was in use 
Cretan to Hellenistic and Roman times in the Greek area 
for the worship of Hellenic or pre-Hellenic y 


Cultes populaires de la Thrace: les Anasténaria, 

la cérémonie du Lundi Pur. By C. A. Romatos, 

trans. I, Ti . Pp. xvi+ 2139; pl. g+ 1 map. 
Athens: Institut is d’Athénes, 1949. 

This volume, which is No. 18 of the cations of the 
Tnstitut francais d’Athénes, is also the first of a new series, 
designed to illustrate the continuance of Greek custom 
and life throughout the ages. It must therefore be a little 
ary, sew ir ed pled for despite the se cooasmcrs sat 
of omaios, he, like every ot i 
has his equation, and being a Greek, is constan 
under t temptation to find 
a native Greek origin for any old custom he observes in his 
own country. This detracts a little from his explanations 
of the customs discussed; the value of the descriptions 
themselves is of course unaffected, and they alone would 
The ( por rv yep enie oager Ar 
more commonly nestenaria) are a complex rites 
celebrated in a group of of N.E. Thrace, the centre 
of the cult being the village of Kosti.. The date is May, 
first ceremonials taking place on May 2, and others following 
for some three weeks. The officiants, who of course are 


g 
g 


| 
| 
1 
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of a simple, magical kind, involving no appeal to any deity, 
it must therefore be of great antiquity, ‘ predeistic’ and 
prehistoric, As a matter of fact, such may 
originate wherever and whenever there is a community 
unsophisticated to believe readily in magic and 
practise it for the cc good, or survive in one conservative 
enough to keep in earnest or as a traditional piece of 
fun, the eae of its simpler ancestors, whether they 
lived a century or several millennia ago. There is also 
rather too much and too uncritical use made of the works 
of the late Miss Jane Harrison. 


H. J. Rose. 
The Philosophy of Proclus: the Final Phase of 
Ancient By L. J. RosAn. Pp. ix + 271. 


New York: Cosmos, 1 Fist , 

Dr. Rosin’s book on fee A is divided into two main 
parts. The first, ‘Introduction to Proclus’ contains a 
i books and articles on Proclus, a 


* Life,’ and a fairly detailed 
writings. This part of the book will be of great valuc to 


all students of ancient “syste y, as it poe a good 
deal of information, arranged and clearly presented, 
which is not easily available elsewhere. 

The second is devoted to a detailed survey of the 
epee a Oe 
in hi . sympathetically di . 
suffers from a rather artifical distinction (into Ontology, 

and Theology which does not 


predecessors, and especially to that of inus: the com- 
parison of Proclus and inus (pp. 227-9) certainly 
Reake hare Las Mesto 


that Dr. 
rene: Seb thought of the latter, and he not realise 
the di in the intellectual and spiri of 


sufficiently elaborate structure. But in spite of this Dr. 
Rosin has done students of Neo-Platonism a great service 
in providing them with a much 

pate 0 the Teyeeeie ot Oe and the Platonic 


Sz . Pp. xxiv + 656 t 

- 50. 

The revision of this standard work has been very 
resul in a > larger volume than 

the first edition 


of page remaining the same. But much more 
important than the mere increase in bulk is the meticulous 
care with which it has been brought in line, not only with 
s since 1927, but with the author's 

— and secieptlesfivetis alway 
one interesting to Briti 
students of 2 gel odor * Ring of tor’ and Sir 
occupied a considerable part of the last section of the book, 
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that It is now relegated to a 
section (pp. 40 sqg.) which treats of * suspect s’ and 
Speen teat Xs Soreey: eupporiod we weighty 
eer Pp. 50). discussion of the 

H. Triadha (chap. xiii) has been enlarged 

to anation of its anomalies, 


cos peook These i Yavis’ monograph Greek 
. avis on 
altars, reviewed above (p. 91). 

The main outlines of the book and the most important 
conchusi i a testimony to their general 


usions remain unchanged, 

soundness in the hands of a scholar who can be as critical 
of his own works as of another’s and is never ashamed to 
i earlier, or to point out 

former views call for modification. Nevertheless, 
this edition contains so much that is new that it must 
the former one as an indispensable book for all 
RE 1 Cees SCRE: Deals OF thee sty of weciene 


H. J. Rose. 


University of Chi 1949. $2.50. 
This thesis is divided into five chapters. The first gives 
a and confused account of the i of 


Si hie, te aera et 
types; one to ‘s 
ian group, and itis possible to give a fuller list of 

sarcophagi of this and to confirm attribution to a 

; which exported i as far as 

Slay ste Se aaa tri aivecvto eh the Secs 


the city or the imperial treasury (+3 leporérrep 
tale, 7 gion, > rvpice} raopsieg) if the heirs should not 
securely fasten the or if 
person should ta burial in it. None the less, all the 
sarcophagi have broken open, inscrip- 
tions on some of them witness ion. As in other 
inscriptions of Perge, there are no ian names; of 
fifty are Greek, thirty-three 
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Hama: Fouilles et recherches de la fondation 
Carlsberg, 1931-8.11.3:Les cimetiéres 4 cré- 


mation. By P. J. Rus. . xvi +- 260; pl. 12 -+ 242 
text figs. : Gyblendalske Boghandel, 1948. 

The plan of ication of the Danish excavations at 
on the Orontes, of which this is the first part, env four 
volumes, some to be divided into separately i parts. 
has a very long history, and most periods between the 


neolithic and the Arab were touched in the excavations. 
But the cremation cemeteries, with which this volume is 
alone concerned, belong to a limited period, the early [ron 
Age (c. 1200-720 a.c.). Some 1670 funeral deposits of this 
period were found, so their presentation in a practical form 
offered problems which the author has successfully over- 


come. 

The first interest of the Hellenist will lie in the evidence of 
intercourse between Syria and the Aegean. In two deposits 
were found ts of Cycladic ven with pendent con- 
centric semicircles below the rim (like those found at al Mina, 
FHS 1940, 3, fig. ta-k). Others were found on the citadel 
of Hama, in the stratum which represents the city destroyed 
by Sargon in 720 s.c. In the same period—cighth century, 

ibly extending back into the ninth—Cypnot vases and 
fibulas of Cypriot type are also found in fair quantities. 

The pottery is for the most part of local Syrian types and 
origins. But at the beginning of the Iron Age (twelfth 
century) Dr. Riis observes an appreciable amount of Late 
Mycenacan or submycenacan influence in both shapes and 
decoration. Further signs of Aegean, or in some cases it may 
be European, influence at this time are the appearance of 
fibulas, of slashing swords (Gri, ter), perhaps of 

according to Dr. Riis, of cremation, A useful 
he carly appearances of cremation in 
Greece and the Near East, and concludes that it was a 
European custom, introduced at the time of the migrations. 
It must be observed, however, that the earliest instances of 
cremation in Anatolia belong to the full Bronze Age (Troy 
VI, Yasili Kaya, and in a Keuy text); the recently 
discovered traces of purification by fire at Kultepe (First 
Annual Report of the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, 
1948-9, p. 20), together with instances of the same rite in 
yeenacan burials in the Argolid, may t that crema- 
tion in Anatolia rather than in Greece, from this 
rite, and spread outward with the use of iron. However, in 
Syria cremation is intrusive, at Hama as on other sites, and 
is introduced with iron as a consequence of the migrations 
. It is at the same time 
that cremation is introduced to Athens; and there are other 
= aes mpl sesogs rites at Hama and in Yim 
int it of iron weapons in men’s graves (the sw are 
of the same type) and in the use of rough stones as c 
markers. The er of some the 
inh orig apo Hes been remarked on. GY codhstone yes 
effect ¢ Mycenacan expansion to Cyprus t 
Syrian coast. But the similaritics of burial rite in Early 
Iron Age Syria and Attica should be due to a common 
influence from a third area or, perhaps, to related elements 
i tion ofthese areas. It may be that the common 
element is derived, not from the Balkans or Central Europe, 
but from eastern Anatolia, where the Lron Age began. 

The general level of culture at Hama in this period was not 
high and most of the ects Se ofa ‘utility’ nature. The 
meticulous way in which all classes of objects are presented 
and di is the more laudable, and should make the book 

kers in nei uring fields. But there are 

things; for instance, the fine i goblet with handle 

in the form of an ibex, already known the preliminary 

peperts soe Cea cas Cone of a seated god wearing 
a 


tiara. 
T. J. Dunnam, 


Humanarum Litterarum XV, 3). By 
H. Zuacus. Pp. 111. i ietas 
Scientiarum Fenni 949 


ennica, 1949. 
The use of abstract titles of courtesy (* your transparency * 
of which Ernest Bramah bas taught ee to consider 4 
Chinese outstanding exponents, has been examined more 
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than onec in its older flowering in the Byzantine Empire, 
but never, Dr. Zilliacs states, from the background of 
purely linguistic history. In this charming and i 

essay he secks to ail thus eer He starts by working forwarc 
from classical and y Hellenistic Greek in order to 
discover the ancestry of Byzantine diction and usage, and 
to trace an organic development of style. Positive results 
here are meagre: a lept ty Trudryon, or © nowdy olrael eo 
‘lowivns xipa may show a potential predisposition in the 
language itself towards an overloaded honorary style. 
But the case of Latin will prevent our taking * potential 
predispositions’ too seriously. Zilliacus quotes with 
approval Marouzeau’s dictum ‘the history of the Latin 
la ge can in a sense be summed up in the conquest 
of the abstract’: and yet this suppe concrete language 
offers a Matter tua applied by Horace to Augustus (Ep. I, 
1, 258) ata time when there is no question of Greek influence, 
and a wi douse of abstract forms of address in the 
fourth century. * Divinitas vestra vencrandam purpuram 
suam adorare tussit ’ writes Abinnacus to the joint emperors 
Constans and Constantius in A.D. 540, 1928 p. 320 
(Divinitas is missing from Zilliacus’ list of abstract titles. 
I presume its Greek equivalent is énémms). When, however, 
he reaches the Roman and Byzantine periods, Zilliacus 
has many thoughtful remarks to make. Mention may be 
made of his preliminary discussion of Byzantine stylistic 
in his first chapter, enlarged later in examining the 
ecclesiastical letters of the fourth century; the use of P. 
Oxy. 21g: of A.D. 207 Thy yap offs peyakadrytds lor 
bmefeAtels tots dBimog . . . terokynubvots (it may be added 
that such a phrase is an exential part of Ld oi forma 
in appeals to authority) to show the shortness of the step 
from the concept of an official's omnipotence to address- 
ing him as the incarnation of that omnipotence. An 
analysis of terms used in the fourth century enables Zilliacus 
to separate in the epistolary manual that ; under the 
name of Libanius these model letters which are fourth 
century products from the later accretions. The csay 
concludes with an index /ocorum and a list of titles discussed. 
Incidentally, the Latin letter quoted on p. 55 is to be dated 


toc. AD. S204 a cyanea scans of it and other a 
concemi cophanes ermopolis are in the John 
Rylands ‘cary in Manchester. 

E. G. Turner, 


FPuad I University Papyri (Publications de la 
Société Fouad I de Papyrologis, Textes et 
Documents VIII). Ep. D. 5S, Crawrorp. 
Pp. vii+- 198. Alexandria: Société Fouad Ter de 
Papyrologic, 1949. | 

In 1930 a collection of Greek papyri [in part already 
published) which was formerly the ¥ of O. Graden- 
witz was purchased by the Fuad niversity in Cairo. 

Mr. D. 3, Crawford exploits this collection in his book. 

He prints 43 unpublished texts in full, describes or extracts 

from some goo more and revises those already published. 

All the texts are documents with the exception of three 

unimportant Homeric ae and one described as 

“theological * ( 1 ?). In compiling this catalogue, 

the editor has ce had to work his way through the 

tiny scraps found at the bottom of the barrel in every 
papyrus collection. [t is a task to try the powers and 
asprin of an expert, and Mr. Crawford is a newcomer. 

It should therefore be said straightway that the attempt 

a meritorious one. He has laboured to understand these 

arecragporia, often poses a ncw problem or makes interest- 

ing remarks on new terms (¢.g. on SextvAckAlSw, an object 
familiar to archaeologists). Neverthokaa: the di ties 
have not been mastered. The editor's phi 
equipment is insufficient to allow any att at close 
dating of the hands concerned: in spite of his sceptical 
; on p. iv, documentary hands can be dated within 
narrower limits than he allows. His transcriptions do 
not always create confidence (¢.g. it is impossible to believe 
in his no. xxxiv) and there are no photos to serve os a 
check. It is therefore all the more to be regretted that he 
has unnecessarily handica his readers with an ex- 
ploded method of presentation: the Greek transcripts are 
printed without accent, breathings, capital letters or 
punctuation, though the words are divided; trifling notes 
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on matters of diplomatic and important ones on matters 
of substance play hide and seck with each other and with 
such translations as are given; Roman, not arabic numerals 
are used for serial numbers; the papyri instead of being 
arTat throughout cither by piblicatioin numbers in a 
logical order or else by inventory numbers are dealt with 
by a mixture of both, making reference a tortuous and 
verbose business: there is no comcordance table of present 
inventory numbers and places of previous publication, 
so that it is a tedious investigation to discover whether this 
edition makes any important revision. All this is reminiscent 
to the reviewer of the infuriating vexations of the Petric 
Papyri, which after all were published 60 years ago, before 
Grenfell and Hunt worked out a technique of presentation 
which has been universally accepted as a model. 

There are several interesting texts in the collection, 
but the short compass of this review will permit only one 
to be singled out. No. XIV is the top portion of a letter 
of the early third century a.p. addre to a sirategus of 
the Memphite nome by an ex-epimeletes of Memphis 
wpe : a veaersarare 3 ed braiga Georpou. The text 
rom |. § runs: “Erni pOALjou “ApeuBiones ppcupurcepelcu 
booreypiveu irifa (read fmigei, and compare, for instance, 
P. Oxy. 1469, 7 6 tmifm tiv yeopdrcoy bbralyevos) Gupvarv 
imBqphoarros trols alro%a (read ~fi) perecakbocs pe wal brvdoy 
cl tv wa Gedy dreniqeoy Gupfees th The editor sugmests 
the possibility that GupGvy means ‘some sort of stage 
scenery ", and one thinks of the Supayore See A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, Index) 
in the Delphic theatre lists. But what is a fronmenisrins 
doing here? Now Stetpov at this time may equally well 
be applied to an amphitheatre, and it is in fact tempting 
to connect this Jrumetfarius with tions made for 
Caracalla’s proposed tour of the Empire, Dio Cassius 77, 
g, 6-7 relates tpositt wal Goatpa mueyyermed wal brropdpous 
Tatoos, dtroump kal dysipcem f mal endo fAmiog, ote 
omudoquy, Sly top" aro) AeBévns. If this view is on the 
right lines, $upav might mean some kind of container (for 
wild beasts? with trap doors?). 

The following observations on individual texts are the 
fruit of a first perusal. No. WI (same correspondents as 
in P. Oxy. to6g): in |. 4 and 7 ¢ > brackets are falsely 
used for {}. L. 4 is presumably to be understood as dpa 
TS oBoondwra TrenBita, L. 6 tyyapéas yeerpévns docs not 
mean “the post left’, No. VII, lL. 7: since the papyes 
is incomplete, divide ol wz |, restoring c.g. of «| [pio Th 
suggestion that om = obel is phonetically unconvincing. 
No. XIII, 1. 8: ai at the beginning of line, if correct Y 
read, points to an omission by the scribe. No. XXII 
1g-22: in this tantalising date by Carinus and Numerianus 
without, Carus (the year number not being made out), 
unless there is a further blunder by the scribe, Carinus is 
distinguished as imperalor and Numerianus as nobilicinus 
Casrar though both are Augusti. 

E. G. Turner. 


Mélanges d'archébologie et d'histoire offerts A 
Charles Picard 4 l'occasion de son 650 anni- 
vorsaire xxix and xxx). 

<xliii+ 1190; numerous text figs. Paris: Presses 
niversitaires de France, 1949. 3000 fr. . 

The width of M. Picard’s interests is reflected in the fine 
Linde presented to cae ee his sixty-fifth birthday. ‘The 
articles range in time and subject from ancient Egypt to 
medieval France, and many of them, perha hi Shane 
their starting-point in an observation made by the master. 
As there are 108 articles (and a few others which could not 
appear in the Mdlanges have been printed in Ree. Arch. for 
1949), it is impossible to do more here than give a brief 
bs aie age ayaa concern Greek studies, passing over 
t uch deal with Egypt or the Near East, Rome or 
Gaul, or medieval sabierte. 

Prehistoric. C. Delvoye contributes an important paper 
on the oriental origin of neolithic peabacaiins Gk the Greek 
mainland. N. Platon writes on M.M. I bell-idols, publishing 

ii erabiien. 


objects from his excavations at Poros near 
P. Demargne discusses Minoan female dress, 
from a M.M. III seal-impression from Mallia. E. 


Chapoutier publishes a Linear A i 


ay lav 
roundel, alsin from Mallia. H. tion of @ Clay 


e Santerre deals 
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with the relations of Delos, Crete and the Mainland in the 
second millenium ‘. eabia pe that elt serra an 
important centre o ilation in the L.H. I period, from 
which relations with the Mainland are attested by finds of 
pottery. C. Schaeffer writes on the Mycenaran walls 
of Enkomi, which belong, according to the pottery found 
in his excavations there, to the Late fourteenth or thirteenth 


century, 
Suite C. H. Emilie Haspels discusses the colossal 
kriophoros of Thasos; Miss G. M. A. Richter adds 
ile a to her Archaic Attic Gravestones, concerned 
mainly with the Kerameikos and Boston sphinxes. E. 
Coche de la Ferté writes on the relief Athens 9191, which 
ps comes from the pediment of the archaic temple of 
ionyses Eleuthereus.. Mile. Simone Besques publishes 
the bead of an archaic Attic marble kouros, now in Amiens. 
H. P. L'Orange deals with a head known in a number of 
copies derived from a fifth century bronze, which, he thinks, 
represented Pausanias with his beard knotted in Persian 
fashion. J. Bérard publishes three terracotta heads of the 
early fifth century, one Sicilian, the other two probably 
from Medma, and related to cae ec R. Lefort des 
Viouses writes on * Le i secrarcoki sae eee 
action, impressionist rather 1 tographically realist). 
qh uke, ne ne ee uri a teen race 
with elu of the a, is. PL Stevens 
illustrates My pate iF the Monument of the Lion of 
Amphipolis, A. W. Lawrence treats generally of turnin 
points in Hellenistic sculpture, 4 propos‘ of Pliny NH. 
xxiv. 52: cessacil deinde ars, P,. Lévéque offers an identi- 
fication of the combatants on the frieze of the monument of 
Acmilius Paullus at Delphi. J. Mareadé writes on 
ny tree dettnniied: B. Martigs oe & aenmiure ot 
m three i ons; R. Martin, on a signature 
Tabac, Ka wcll at the neti’ alsmahures fa 
ripetions . well as the artists’ signatures just men- 
tioned, other epigraphical articles are those of G."Daux on 
IG XII, Suppl. (1939), ue , & Thasian inscription relating 
to the wine trade; F, ion the treaty between 
Delphi and Skiathos (BCH 3939, 183 ff.); A. Plassart, 
publishing inscriptions from Thespiai; M. Launey on an 
ription of Ptolemy VI Philometor from Methana (JG 
TV. ds). adding an unpublished inscription from Delos 
naming the same (Eirenaios, not, as is read in JG 
TV. 854. i (") i [m] ains). 
Coim. H. ig publishes an archaic double octodrachm 
of a city of Chalcidice (lion's mask; incuse square). J. 
n's paper on the Dioscuri at Tomi draws most of its 
material from coins. J. Bayct in a valuable paper traces 
Italiot style and types in Julio-Claudian coinage. L. 
Lacroix identifies statues on Koman coins of Corinth, 
treating coins which illustrate two statues or a group. 
Vases, F. Willard publishes a reconstitut Attic 
metric crater in the Louvre; P. Dikaios an Iron Age 
Cypriot cup with compact geometric decoration and a 
frieze of birds. P. Amandry Sacred Povaines 
chimacras, inning with a inthian aryballos in 
Athens. &, Ras writes on Heracles and Cerberus on a 
black-figured amphora in the Louvre (F 94). H. Metzger 
blishes an Rite cabin crater of the early fourth century 
Laake inv. 9974), representing a scene from Euripides’ 


Other i aphical studies are those of W. Déonna on 
* the lions tied to the column", tracing the motive from an 
: iental origin through Minoan-Mycenacan art to 
oma 


e times; Anna Roes on ‘l'aigle psvchopompe 
de lépoque imptriale'"—the Greck and Oriental histo 
of the motive o saat a te ose riding on a bird: wit 
the last may be taken A. "s discussion of a 
mirror recently found at Anzio, whose subject he identifies 
as Aphrodite on a swan. Another fine fourth century 
mirror, LBesaby ee Corinthian, in the collection of Mme. 
Stathatos in Athens, is published by G. P. Oikonomos; 
be identifies the subject as Achilles Spe Troilos. W. 
Vollgraff treats Theoer. xv. 100 f. the Cypriot 
Aphrodite; RK. Petazzoni the Cerberus of Serapis; Ger- 
areca teh Marcy on two agp ci pact 

A mong ; pers wil fare Fi. ire on 
Bacchus in bull's form ; P. Vian on the Pass thonate pesos 
in Apollodoros, mpl &Gv (FGH II. B, ro7z, F 105); 5. 
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Eitrem on the Epidauria at Elewsis. R. Schilling illustrates 
the Arrhephoria from o passage of Martial (iii.68.9). 

Topegraphy. Many papers already mentioned deal with 
topographical points, particularly connected with the 
French School excavations at Delos, Delphi and ‘Thasos. 
Other topographical papers are: }. Delorme, on the 
identification and chronology of the Palarstras at Delos 
(the Granite Palaestra being dated after the middle of the 
second century o.c. by stamped amphora handles); 
P. de La Cosme Messeliére’s careful account of the Delphian 
offering of the Tarentines over the Messapians (cf. Paws, 
x.10.6); L, Lerat’s ‘ Krisa* (Krisa prehistoric, Kirrha 
archaic and classical; analysis of the literary sources, 
taken with the results of the French excavations: archaic 
Rirrha not yet found). H. van Effenterre discusses 
fortified strongholds in East Crete, some with graffiti on 
the rocks of ships, archers and short inscriptions, Another 
Cretan paper is by G. D. Stergiopoulos on the threefold 
division of Crete ascribed by Strabo (CG. 476) to Minos; 
he finds that this corresponds not to anything in Minoan 
times but to the Hellenistic rivalry of Knossos, Gortyn 
and KRydenia. 

P. M. Duval's on Greck and Roman ships dors 
not fit inte any of the categories s0 for established, He 
illustrates from representations of ships the development 
in the same general form from Greck to Roman, ancl the 
innovations and greater elaboration of Roman examples 
(in some cases, following Hellenistic models), ‘There are 
more representations of Roman ships than of Greck of 
the classical period; one, in the form of a column base, in 
the Terme, is published by J. Le Gall. 

Flis FP. Cloché offers * Remarques sur les ¢tapes de 
ambition d' Ante ter jusqu'en 316 avant Tee : 
Tréheux deals with the last years of Delos under the 
amphictyons, offering a table of archons for the years 
$20 315. To an earli¢r period relate F. Chamoux’ paper 
on the Antenorids at Cyrene, referring to Pind. Prth. v. 
G2 ff. (holds that the Greek colonisation of Cyrene was 
thought by Pindar and his contemporaries to precede the 
Trojan War; cf. the carly Euschian date}; and Y. 
Béquignon on Apollo's usurpation at Delphi, Ptoien and 
Thebes, in each place accompanied by Athena Pronaia. 

Other papers whose topic is mainly fiterary (though many 
of those already mentioned combine literary and archaco- 
logical evidence) are by F. Robert, on the origin of the 
word *t ¥'; L. Roussel on the stage in the classical 
Greek theatre (he believes in a wooden stage); H. Jean- 
maire on satvrs and Macnadds, referring to Plato Lows 
firs ¢; P.M. Schubl on * Le joug du bien, Iles liens de la 
necessité et la fonction d'Hestia’, on Aep. vi. 506 ff. and 
other pasages of at Bousquet's treatment of 
Callimachus fr. 197 Pf. and the throne of the Hermes 
of Samothrace is a good example of the profit which an 
archaeologist may bring tothe interpretationof Callimachus. 

Medieval Greece. Among the papers on medieval and 
modern subjects are A. Bon on the capture of Kalamata 
by the Franks in 1205; J. Longnon also on the Fourth 
Crusade, in a more general paper called ‘ Domination 
frangue ect civilisation grecgue’; M. Th. Schmitter- 
Picard on silk-workers. J. Gaseroans throws light on 
the Periflus of Hanno from a Greek portulan of the sixteenth 
eentury. B. Pace finds a survival of the cult of Apollo 
at the monastery of Panermos in Syme. 

Only half the contents of these two volumes have been 
enumerated in this already too long and jejune summary. 
It remains to wish M. Picard many years to enjoy the 
continuation of his studies and to hope that the papers 
offered in homage by his friends and pupils may strike from 
him some of those characteristically enlightening sparks in 
which his works, the bibliography of which is here printed, 
have been so rich, 

T. J. Dunpasm. 


Recherches sur los armées Hellénistiques. Ey M. 
LAUNEY. .xi-+ 624. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1949. 
Much labour Ayes to the making of this book. The 
writer's aim is to study the army as an element in the society 
of the Hellenistic world, and he conceives his investigation 
in two stages. Firstly, the very size of the * human masses 
put into action by the warring states poses the problem 


these mercenary 
the rest of the population of the states in which 
on the the attitude 


: 


by intained 

. and the clash of cultures which resulted. 
What he does not intend to do is to examine the military 
organisation of different states, their recruiting methods 
and the internal structure of their armed forces; or even 
inside his chosen field to discuss the civic and national 
armies (e.g. the Macedonian forces of the Antigonids, or 
the ian soldiers of the Ptolemics). 

The t this volumes, Las not previouny 
been discussed synthetically on so_ample a eat Sy 
Griffiths’ admirable Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World 


aims at a complete 
‘researches’ are clearly 
index. It is not, however, merely tipped out into his 
writing. Every fact is weighed for its own sake, and ordered 
in ive. icularly welcome in the collection of 
is the attention given to the i 


son of MaaSav in 108 a.c. after 
being si in 112, t10, and 109, that ‘ there is a 
change consequent on military : 
It may be doubted whether this too is not a false trail 
through the , and whether after all status, 
not military or organisati et gpa see 
pscudo-ethnics. In a contract B.C. to 

in P. Rylands Vol. IV acknow! of of a 
debt is made to two persons Ma}abéc:, nade }Sor 
iJpoa: tis ifmyovii}s, that is, the as 
Thane wis tmyorts denoted a judicial fiction, y 
entailing a diminution of rights t a to 

formula is 
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ee 


person is guptes 
Launey (¢.g- p. $25 1. 3; n. 2; 


% reference to him as 
as a lepsus, Our restoration 

of the problem. Moreover, as the man is 
as Pacihuds yewpyds (i.e, not a soldicr) it is hard to conccive 
of him earning the title Mae8ew by mili promotion. 

. G. Turner. 


. 


Griechische Plastik. By C. Weicxert. Pp. 77; 44 

text figs.+- map. Berlin: Verlag G. Mann, 1946. 

Antike Terrakotten. By G. ae Pp. 50; 93 text 
z crlag . , 1 * 


Both authors treat their subj 
is the only reasonable 
reader. And both Sues Bigg ee their attention, as well 
as their tes, to objects in in. This is perha 
ey y nagpseeto is neither a catalogue nor a complete 
tory, sand the novice is folk Se Senceer c of much that is. 


arentum. 

Of the two books, that on sculpture is the more factual. 
Prof. Weickert gives plenty of dates, which are more 
important as ones for the layman than the expert. 
‘The three female figures used to illustrate the devel t 


of sculpture during the sixth cent are admirably de- 
scribed and illustrated, and the y fourth cent is 
especially well represented. If Dr. Bruns is slightly 

subject that seems to 


one oo ee ene ne 
ta estern 

in the removal (since the War) of that collection from 
Berlin to a destination at which 


i 


to greater variety and a more complete view. 

for the text, one has no complaints, except that the 
name of thocles, the Bactrian king shown in fig. 37; 
should not be omitted that it seems a pity to repeat 


i reasons given for its rejection by 
G. K. Jenxos. 
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Antike Bronzen. By G. Bauxs. Pp. 68; 46 text figs. + 
map. Berlin: Verlag G. Mann, 1947. 
Rémische Skulpturen. C. Biilwer. Pp. 68; 98 text 
figs. +- map. Berlin: Verlag G. Mann, 1946. 

These two little paper-bound books come from the series 
* Antiken aus den iner Museen’ which records in word 
and picture some of the best things in the pre-war Berlin 
collections. Si written and orthodox they are designed 
for the general rather than the specialist; but since 

again, too 

glad to have these convenient mementos yawn Criticism 
of their contents is hardly called for. slip in Gerda 
Brun’s book is perhaps worth noting: the Minoan praying 
lady (fig. 1) is certainly not ished; the fact that the 
metal has not been touched after casting agrees with usual 
i dees In Rimische Skulpturen, divided into por- 
traits, and copies, historical reliefs receive less attention 
than their importance in Roman art deserves; but that is 
a lack in the collection rather than the author. 
the wealth of the Berlin collections is amply clear from the 
balance and continuity with which both books have been 
able to be . Pictures and production are re- 
markably good for Berlin, 1946-47. 
D. E. L. Haynes. 


Sy Syl: Sp a, asin aoc Sake pl feaae panc pane 
W. K. C. Gururme. Pp. v + 168. London: 


Fors Us parpoce,, the’ oh ion of understanding of 
S purpose, giving of some o 
Greek philosophy up to and including Aristotle to readers 
who know no Grat ana little about the ancient world, it 

be very hard to find a better introduction than 


in English of these thinkers, who are so icularly difficult 
to explain to modern readers The way in which Plato is 
presented in his historical context is good feature 


later Roman i is now goi ought to lead to 
comparisons. 

A. H. Arssrronc. 
Dedications from the a 


ptions of the and 

ries B.C. By A. E. Raverrscuex, with 

the collaboration of L. H. Jerrery. Pp. xv +545. Cam- 

Jn the present volume, dedicated to Professor Bb. 

: present icated to . D. 

Meritt, the author, who pays a warm tribute to the valuable 
VOL. LXX, 
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assistance received from Miss L. H. Jeffery, gives a detailed 
account, illustrated by 9334 photographs and _ sixty-six 
drawings, of $93 inscribed monuments of the sixth and fifth 
centuries p.c., together with two (nos. 1354, 6) of a later 
date, dedicated on the Athenian Acropolis. It is a sheer 
delight to handle a work so convenient in format, so 
admirably printed, adorned with such superb photographs 
and with line-drawings of such clarity and skill. And the 
substance is wholly worthy of the form. ‘The classification 
is not, as in Friedbinder’s Epigrammata, metrical, for many 
of these dedications are in prose or so fragmentary that 
their metrical nature cannot be determined, but material— 
column-dedications, low bases, pillar-monuments, stelac, 
altars and basins. Each section of the catalogue 

with a short introduction, and the invaluable mpndadices 
contain full discussions of (a) the formulac of the inscriptions, 
(6) technical aspects of the early Attic dedications (material, 
direction of writing, stoi on order, punctuation, 
spelling, script, etc.), (¢) their historical significance, and 
(d) the thirty sculptors whom they name. The catalogue. 
drawn up with infinite care and an unrivalled command 
of the relevant evidence, records t enance 
present location of cach item with dimensions and charac- 
teristics of the stone, followed by a complete, sometimes 
almost overwhelming, bibliography, the text of the inscrip- 
tion and an adequate commentary. The work closes 
with a full epigraphical index, a table of concordance 
and a list of inscriptions studied or emended. Experience 
warns us against claiming finality for any book, but it is 
hard to imagine that the present work will ever be superseded. 
No doubt yds will arouse Segriee? discussion of — of leva 
contents, so pave the way for progress in their study 
and interpretation; but the hurtiatinets with which the 
Acropolis has been examined precludes the hope that 
many additions will be made to the class of documents 
with which it deals. 

The work is not indeed faultless. Errors of accentuation 
and oto caite are not infrequent, but it would serve no 
useful purpose to register them here. Many of the restora- 
tions accepted or ed are open to doubt, though the 
repeated insistence of the author that the texts he offers 
are uncertain docs much to disarm criticism. I confine 
myself to brief notes on a few points. No. 13. A fresh 
treatment of this much debated and historically interesting 
epigram will appear shortly in BSA.—No. 76. While fully 

ing oy nem = nyt yrsetaeey from re i ty 
given are in possible,” I cannot bring m to 
as even possible, much less probable, the version here 
presented of the PhaYllus dedication.—No. 148. Arsovdcro[s | 
16]5" Syodpa as the end of a hexameter seems to me a 
metrical monstrosity and I much prefer Friedliinder’s 
Aroworo[s Aga Gyolya (op. cit. 124) mentioned by 
R.—No, 167. I doubt the restored phrase 13 E4yo Béfartos, 
for which I know no parallel.—No. 190. ov y]épw dynBibo 
is metrically impossible, for cO must be short; yépw 
éynbiSeou: is used in votives of the dedicator (cf. no. 218) 
who returns thanks to the deity for blessings received, or 
of the deity who is asked to bestow favour on the votary 
for the offering made. Here di yépw éynBibou would give 
correct sense and metre. In 245 R. writes ov yajpw 
dyn[6iS0), but the index gives dvn[6i50%5] ; — form 


of the verb is possible, but not o¥.—No. 202. I cannot 
accept 4[vi®eav ty Lou [@ropxty] as the end of a 
hexameter. Is this the earliest extant example of 


the use of xs = € to represent the fusion of the « of i with 
the ing ¢ of the following word (see AJPh LXVIIL. 
p29 .)?—No. 218. In ee, . writes téve yop[rompive] 
or the TSvb w Gel) of JG I*, 625; but this is un- 
metrical (as is the txéy’ Seay ed 
in |. t) and leaves rove ained. If ers to 
the dedicated statue (cf. nos. 76, 87, 1330 226, 322), 
xoplgoua: must agree with the dedicant rat than with 
the deity, and in any case the metre demands the 
not the aorist, participle.—No. 235. 
is unacceptable as the beginning of a hexameter, 

the Wod4[S: tprroyerjet of IG I*. 674.—No. 982 
(ef, p. 529). Surely EGw[us[ must be EGx[os}—No. 987. 
For -~-pémyos the restoration [Zop]pévyos (suggested by 
Kirchhoff; found in Jnser, Cret. 1. xvi.5.2) or [Ax ]oseryos 
(which occurs on a single ostracon) is proposed ; it is curious 

H 


present, 
Ans 
ee 


* 


Nh i i ree 
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that [AB]pémxes has not been suggested in view of the 
prominence of a“ xos at Athens just about the time, 
shortly after B.c.", to which R. assigns the eecree 
on the of its letter-forms (Hdt. VIII. 21, Thuc. 
I. 91; for a later ‘ABpdvryos see [Dem.] XLIV. 10). But 
ee re orn ee Dente oe eae ee ee 
author, I myers hesitation in cee so work as ae 
epigraphica artistic masterpiece, for the writing o! 
which Raubitschek was uniquely wamennieg oe 
. N. Top. 


Science, 2: Theophrastus to Galen. By 
B. FARRINGTON. 9 18:1. Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, tot . is, 6d. 

Readers icssor Farrington's carlier books, and 
especially the first volume of the present work, will doubtless 
have a shrewd idea of what to t from Greek Science 2: 
? astus to Galen. Professor Farrington will not dis- 
appoint them. Compressing more than five centuries of 
the history of science into a mere 175 pages, he gives us, 
mutatis mutandis, the mixture as before; and a stimulating 
tonic it unquestionably is. 

Professor Farrington has two favourite hobby-horses, 
both of which he rides whenever he can, and flogs in the 
process until they are now, if not dead, at least surely 
moribund. First, there is the conviction that science must 
be useful; or as he himself puts it (p.17; of pp. 56, 165 al.) 
‘that science tnot only to give logicalanswers to puzzling 

uestions but to lead to desired results in practice. 

And second, there is the thesis that the ‘ paralysis’ of 
ancient science was due to the ‘ mischievous separation of 
the logic from the practice of science,’ which was itself * the 
result of the universal cleavage of society into freeman and 
slave’ (p. 165). This is the twofold rycen which, with 
a persistence that would be admirable perhaps if it were 
not also irritating, he never tires of preaching. And each 
of these two main contentions lends, of course, a charac- 
teristic and pervasive colour to the whole of his work. 

It is presumably as the result of the first of these con- 
tentions, for instance, that Professor Farrington, in his 
admittedly interesting section on Theophrastus, tells us 
virtually nothing at all about what might well be regarded 
as his greatest contribution to science, his work in the field 
of botany. sions dr aise serge how us ‘Was not 
perhaps calculated, directly at least, ‘to lead to desired 
results in practice;" but it is pny bape the less valuable 
a contribution for that. And in hands of Dioscorides, 
who has to rest content with a solitary mention and a 
footnote, the ee altogether roca It aeogerd ps 
both surprising disappointing that, even in so brief a 
book, there should be so large an omission: surprising, 
because I should have that the ised class of 
ancient pizorépor, of whose the oth book of hrastus 
Historia Plantarum gives us such fascinating details, was 
especially deserving of Professor Farrington’s social 
he yp and disappointing because, to quote only a 

example, there is surely little in the whole history 
of ancient science more interesting and, even on 
Farrington’s own principles, more im t than the 
Csaba ar erin Mi ebpraet ides in his 
paragraph on Mandragoras but apparently never resumed 
at the Sesseance of administering an anaesthetic before 
a Professor F; i “s second hobby-h itself palpabl 
arrington’s -horse, i 
che olipcing Of bis political bias, e axe to otranen bro0d- 
There is a dogmatism in his writing, a propensity to un- 
warrantable generalisation, that can hardly fail to rouse 
the suspicions of the sceptic. Was Vico really, as he is 
described on p. 11, ‘the most profoundly original of all 
sociologists before Marx’? Maybe he was; but the 
manner in which the opinion is presented is liable to win 
for it at least as many opponents as adherents. Again, is 
it true, as we are told on p. Sai tet ~ all te bes Pee 
of antiquity is didactic’? There cannot then be 
sage Paok ape soc 5 There is no need to multiply 

ances of such utterances: they can he Sound: lberate 
scattered throughout the book. But onc final example 
serve to show that on occasions Professo 
ower away by the force of his own 

y truc, as we are told on p. 17 of the of Theo- 


us, that the fuller’s was ‘an important profession 
in those days’? Again it may be so; but in that case it is 
pably false to write, as cessor Farrington docs on 
p- 172, that in the sixteenth century * chemistry too, which 
in antiquity had lived an underground existence because 
its practitioners—the fullers, the dyers, the glass-makers, 
the potters, the compounders of vere outlawed 
from society, began to assert its claims to be an honoured 
science.” 
Other defects can be found in Professor Farrington’s 
esentation that are presumably the outcome of the 
ity at which he has aimed. ere are, for instance, 
occasional monroe Dado pemesu poe ‘In the Pre- 
socratic materialist philosophy,’ we read on p. 19, * motion 
had been regarded as the mode of existence of matter. 
Plato, however, had taught the view that matter is essen- 
tially inert and that its motion requires cxplanation.’ 
What then of Empedocies or ras who, in answer 
to Parmenides, had been constrai to introduce, as the 
initial cause of motion, Love and Strife or Nous? Or 
again on p. 23: ‘All that now concerns us in that (i.c. 
Aristotle's) theory is that it contains no clear differentiation 
between animals and plants. Aristotle had not succeeded 
in defining the difference.’ That may be true so far as 
it goes; but others maintain—and in fairness to Aristotle 
the view deserves mention—that one of Aristotle's great 
achievements as a biologist was his clear recognition of the 
continuity of all life, from man at one end of the scale 
down to plants at the other. Moreover, while we are 
often given full references to Professor Farrington’s sources, 
there are occasions when, — they are urgently needed, 
they are tantalisingly withheld. Whereas, for instance 
on p. 41 Cicero’s comments on Strato, which it would 
not 2 dificult to trace, are accompanied by full references, 
we are on the preceding page left to os we 
happen to know er ee is * anonymous 
treatise " in question and who has * confidently claimed * as 
Strato’s the sentences which Professor Farrington quotes. 
Indeed the whole di ionately long section on 
Strato, little less confident in tone than all the rest, 
has left at least one reader full of doubts and querics. 
Some of them might have been more easily resolved with 
the aid of a few itional references. > 
I have cited only a few examples to illustrate the peculiar 
flavour of Professor yi Hea work; many more could 
be adduced. There is oubtedly much in the book to 
which a pedant could, and should, object. Scholarly 
precision gives place too often to dogmatic * 
And yet, when all that is said, there is still no doubt at all 
that a as Farrington has performed a valuable service. 
It is not only scholars of the German type who can advance 
the cause of learning. There are others, of whom Pro- 
fessors Burnet and Taylor are familiar and shining examples, 
who by their very xeties mabuee. «ste 1 and vigeoe Eee 


like fe aa find themselves constantly at variance with his 
out there is an occasional important truth that it 
would unjust and reactionary to overlook. Thus, for 
instance, Professor Farrington is surely right, even if not 

ps as original as he sometimes is, w on p. 118, 

ving summarised Lucretius’ ‘ sketch of the n 

piven ot meri een ee oe half of 

five,” he comments as follows: ‘ Many of the principal 
features of this sketch of human progress have contributed, 

are even still capable of contributing, to the 
the science of history. We may note the funda- 
mental importance attached to the achievement of the 
great technical inventions. Much history still remains to 
be rewritten in the light of this conception.’ It is from 
suggestions such as this that the book derives its value. 
It may even be that Professor Farrington himself, as he 
would no doubt wish, has ina ted the rewriting, 
the light of this conception, of the b 
Roman world. But that he has 
inaugurate it is certain. In the final version of such a 
history a clear distinction must be drawn between facts 
on the one hand and creed or conjecture on the other; 
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and the facts, which even in such a history must still surely 
be the | from which judgments are suspended, must be 
alped to a greater extent than Professor Farrington is 
prepared to allow them, to speak for themselves. 

J. E. Raves. 


nae: an Archaeological H: and Guide. 
By A. J.B. Wace. Pp. xviii; 150; pl.1s0. Prince- 
ton: University Press (London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege), 1949. F205. 

Nac is not only a site of prime importance to the 
prehustorian; nature and the Mycenacan architect have 
combined to make it one of the most stirring ancl im ine 
sites in Greece, and no one interested in the arts can be 
indifferent to the treasures which its soil still yields to the 
excavator, From the days of Schliemann too Mycenac 
has been fortunate in the calibre of the archacologists who 
have worked there, and the majority of its monuments 
have been well studied and fully published, This very 
richness, however, can be a stumbling-block to the student 
and the non-specialist—the more a5 that there has been no 
lack of controversial writing—and Professor Wace's mew 
book, designed, as he states in the Preface, * as an introduc- 
tion to Mycenae and its civilisation ‘, will fulfil a very real 
need, Those who need no * introduction’ will welcome 
in it not aap ne sane off tig a39 Sees Loe tat 
al ater than in the first report im a, Leta 
alas the arene of earlier results and conclusions, 
mainly those of BSA AAV, in the light of subsequent 
discoveries and of the author's unceasing researches and 
reflections on Mycenacan topics. 

The book's arrangement is simple. Five introductory 
chapters describe the site, topographically and as Pausanias 
i it, gee ir ne ical context oe ones roe 
analyse the t ; Vvornacan tombs, survey the 
history of Mienae from the Early Bronze Age to its Fhiiant 
decline in the late Hellenistic or Roman epoch, we next 
seven chapters conduct the reader round the monuments 
in the order in which a traveller would visit them; the last 
contains a wide survey of Mycenaean civilisation a: a whole, 
i i i ts, at its most flourishing 
period. ices deal in detail with the 
dates of, Respectively; the Bresnary of Atreus and the 
Cyclopran Walls, and a third provides a useful account of 
the stones and tools employed by M an sLone-workers. 
Lp eahsbedlroy Uegl euetars sed aie u ‘Pprpb.cbaasp Lem 5 

t is COM paring ave aeers with the 
original det ied accounts in BSA XV iarcne can fully 
appreciate the success of Professor Wace's work of simplifica- 
tion and ¢ jon, Condensation has not here led to 

lization or dogmatic statement. The archacological 

s about cach area or monument are presented first, 
deductions from them take second place; the essential 
evidence is placed before the reader, and he is left free to 
accept or reject the author's interpretations of them. 
These are of course of at least cqual value to the student, 
pesally when secking to understand the scattered ruins 

the successive palaces on the citadel, and their possibilities 
are illustrated by the final chapter, which is a masterly 
re-creation of a vanished age. Herc, upon a basis of every 
kind of archaeological material, be mney prermlte 3 . 
surprisingly complete picture, not only of the daily life o 
the Mycenacans, but of their social and political organisa- 
tion, | connections with the outer world, and even their 
intellectual and scientific attainments. 
_ The pec amdnagtr? Care account of the 1999 excavations 
is most welcome, : very satisfactory result of the work 
at the Treasury of Atreus was the new evidence it afforded 
of the way the great tholos tombs were built; an extensive 
orn buttress walls {admirably illustrated by Mr. 
ileock's pa) was found, running round the dome to 
suppor the superincumbent mound, taking the lateral 
thrust of the fagade, and providing a steady backing for 
he Seer courses of the great dromos walls. Thick lavers 
of brick, made of tough yellow clay, were used to 
prevent any seepage of water mto tomb and dromes, ‘The 
wonderful preservation of the Treasury of Atreus is an 
Impressive testimony to the efficacy of these precautions. 
As kt reported in FHS LXI (1941), Profesor Wace 
and Pro Marinatos have worked out a mew recon- 
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struction of the decorated facade of the Treasury; this too 
is here discussed at greater length. Though not vet im ia 
final state, the new reconstruction must supersede all earlier 
altempts. 

The remarkable carved ivory group of two sitting women 

nd a bey has been more completely reconstructed since 

JHS LUX, pl. ATVb was taken. As the new photographs 
show, the group is meticulously carved on every side, 
including the bottom, aral it 1 suggested’ that i once 
formed the head of a ceremonial staff or scepire. 

The House of Columns is the most sumptuous non- 
palatial Mycenaean house yet excavated, with a central 
colonnaded court and at least three floors, including the 
basements. Professor Wace compares it with the House of 
Odysseus in size and to a certain degree in arrangement, 
and the latter would certainly fit in very well with some 
scenes in the Odyssey, especially the slaying of the suitors. 
The plan is a good deal more complex than that recently 
put forward by Professor Palmer (Trans. Phil. Soc. moqi), 
on priciogics rather than archacological grounds, for 
the Homeric House, and certain features which the latter 
regards as essential, like the woyos Bayou, are lacking; but 
the House of Golurnms docs suggest that it is too carly to 
abandon the idea that epic architecture, like epic geography, 
had some close connection with Mycenacan orginals, 

On chapter XIV a few points may, with deference, be 
raised. FP. 105, windows. Sir Arthur Evans has stated 
(Palace af Minas Il, 342) that Knossian windows were 
“glazed * with some form of parchment, painted red; may 
we not sup that this feature, like so many others, was 
taken over by mainland architects, at least for royal clients ? 
P. 108, ships. Wase-paintings of Mycenacan ships are 
illustrated by Furumark (Mycenaean Pottery, Analysin and 

ication, 935 with fig. 56, mot. 40); G. 5, Kirk also 
briefly discusses the subject in ASA ALIV. FP. 129, flint. 
A rather poor quality flint is common in Ithaca, and would 
have been available to the Mycenacan world from that 
source from at least the mid-thirtecnth century oc. P. 114, 
copper. The suggestion that the prime source of the wealth 
of Mycenae was perhaps copper mines in the Argolic hills 
is important and illuminating, and it is to be hoped that 
it can be investigated at an carly date. 

The Appendix on the date of the Treasury of Atreus 
appeared in Antiquity for September, 1gqgo, The 1939 
excavations provided overwhelming proof of the general 
correctness of the conclusions set out in BSA ARV; a 
huge deposit of LHIT/LHUIA pottery etc., which for 
stratigraphical reasons must ante-late the tomb, puts it 
beyond doubt that the latter was not built before 1450 
wc. It t& however possible to maintain that the date, 
1g30, now assigned to the Treasury is rather too carly. 
Furumark, in his monumental work on Mycenacan 
Pottery, scems to have demonstrated conchuenely the 
LHITIB character of the panel-style of vase decoration 
in general, and in particular of pancl-style bowls. Both 
he and Professor Wace adopt 1300 as the dividing line 
between LHITA and LHITIB; sinee the most charac- 
teristic sherd found wnder the threshold of the Treasury 
was from a panel-style bow! must not this bring down the 
laying of the threshold, and so of the completion of the 
tomb, to after 1900? The author describes the threshold 
sherds (p. 120) as ‘probably midd-fourteenth century ', 
though he accepts (p. 133, n. 4) Furumark's down-lating 
of the earliest Lion Gate strata to LHITIB, which rests 
partly on the presence of similar -tvle bowls. “This 
inconsistency is reflected in the label, * LHIILA’, of fig. 76b, 
a panel-style bowl from Lion Gate stratum II. If the 
Lion Gate itself and the Cyclopean Walls go with the 
Treasury—and Professor Wace shows good reason why 
they should—this consideration will also affect the conclu- 
sians of Appendix 2, though not the general argument of 
that section, in which the author seems to have maintained 
his case against the criticisms of Daniel and others. One 
other chronological point; it is suggested (p, 76) that the 
gypsum used at Mycenar, including (p. 1¢6) the material 
of the two sculptured slabs from the Elgin Collection in 
the British Museum, was imported not from Crete but 
from Keephallenia. This would be easier to believe if the 
Mycenacan remains of that island were not all so late; 
nothing Mycenacan has yet been found there earlier than 





_ the last cight hundred years; perhaps 
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the mid-thirteenth century. And so far none of the 
Western Isles has produced sufficiently early LH remains 
of any kind (though the adjacent mainland aoe 
has done) to make it at all credible that the Elgin reli 
could be of Kephallenian material. 

The production of the book is sumptuous, the illustrations 
are of high quality, Only one misprint was noticed; 
on p. 45 the measurements of the doorway of the Epano 
Phournos tomb should read: ‘ 4.50 metres high, 2 metres 
wide and 5 metres deep’ (BSA XXV, 292). But the 
traveller who wishes to use this admirable guide to conduct 
him round the site will become even more exasperated 
than the sedentary reader by the setting of some of the 
plans, notably fig. 3. Princeton University might usefully 
rectify this in future editions by adopting the system of 
loose plans in an end pocket. 

The production of specialised studies has now reached 
such dimensions that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the present (and future) generation of a i 
to acquire, or keep up to date, an understanding of their 
subject as a whole. We are the more indebted to those 
scholars, like Professor Wace, who are willing, from time to 
time, to deploy their great experience to sct down in cr 
outline the progress made, to assess the sum of knowledge 
aot ps Datla field. tig aso so cela tee 
not only provide a starting-point for y scholars, t 
send older students back vith a ey enthusiasm to 
the detailed studies which are the daily bread (however 
dry) of scholarship. 

H, Warternouse, 


La vie internationale dans la Gréce des cités (Pub- 
lications de l'institut universitaire de hautes 
études internationales, no. 21). By V. Martin. 

ety xiii + 633. Geneva: 

tt 


and Co., 1940. 
nine years from its date of pu Scation to bring this 
book into the hands of the reviewer, it took another 
year before he was able to finish a examination 
of i is not a work casy to review. As the title 
is on the assumption that the Greek 
world was a society of nations, that therefore the relations 
between State and State were international relations, and 
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concentric circles, G ircle. 
Although the author fully realises that Persia for a long time 
had an important share in interhellenic politics, he neverthe- 
less draw’ a strict demarcation line between the two circles. 


international the seems obvious that 
a difficult is rather than solved. 
In taking the Greek States as independent nations, Prof. 


* particularism ', that Aleinsteaterei prevented them, havi 
no Bismarck or Cavour, from achieving their politica 
unity. A similar view to Martin's has been pronounced 
ott oe hea nee in a more recent German book (f- 
F. W. Walbank, JHS LXVIIL 1948, 160). Martin defines 
Greece as ‘1'Europe du monde ancien’ 


Bocotian and the Megarian in the Acharmians are no 
parallels to John Bull. ¢ trouble, as so often, is with the 
modern terms. The Polis was a State, and as such an 
independent element in State-to-State relations; but it 
was no nation, however we may define that elusive expres- 
sion. Nor is it convincing to see the ethnical divisions of the 
Greeks as analogies to larger groups of modern times, so 
that ‘une conscience oe aR Ae Caan. arcadienne ’ 
corresponds to ‘ une conscience latine, slave, germanique ’. 
was as eserving that name was 

people. To some extent, the German distinction 

z Kulturnation may help to clarify 

the position, but even that seems not quite adequate. The 
unity behind the variety of states was far stronger and more 
influential than unfortunately any ‘ Europe’ has been for 
the Christian unity 


of mediaeval Europe provides a beter analogy, but that 
was before the rise of national states. As far as the present 
book is concerned the author does not realise that most of 
the forms in which Greek international life was 

were of a kind not suitable between ind dent nations, 
although completely natural as resulting the specific 
character of the Greek society of states. 

The intention of the book, however, was less to define 
the particular nature of Greek interhellenic relations than 
to see them as an example of international relations in 
general. It seems best briefly to indicate the Sree ene 
book. A first section deals with the nature of Polis, 
its ‘ physical’ and * moral’ characteristics; this is little 
more than an introduction, but it fills 120 pages. The 


* second section, dealing with the forms and institutions of 


interhellenic life, has five chapters: The Alliances (pp. 


121-281), Imperialism (pp. ‘eran peeve nar 
. Panhelleni 


(pp. 393-486), Arbitration (pp. 
Kasey ee 77-594): Mal Index igue follows. 


f 

It will be manifest from the ings alone that the various 
fae. cai Maa continuously. We come “hic ieogracad 
against the same phenomena, seen from various ang 
and yet ‘much the same’. This is one reason why the 
book has grown so long; another is that the author mingles 
systematic and historical treatment to an extent we do not 
a gage hires ol agg Ra While no chronological 

er is attempted—the Delian is treated before 
the Peloponnesian !—we meet with 


ground of historical events and conditions, they do not 
contribute ye ee and seem superfluous for ae bg 
familiar with G history. Prof. Martin is probably so 
expansive because the book is intended also for non- 
classical scholars. But it seems Poll ee that it is overloaded 
with too many irrelevant too many repetitions. 
There is, of course, a deal of val material and 
sound ing in those 600 es. We shall mention a 
naturally controversial 


or even most of, political boundaries. the Aegean 
world consisted of hundreds of small City-States, this was 
largely due to various historical conditions; but it is more 
than doubtful whether these conditions would have been 
what they were, had the same settled in a different 
kind of country —Prof. Martin well describes different 
fico te lpr tates; he realises the impact of the ideas 
liberty and autonomy. But did they make it really 
difficult for a Polis to join in wider political groups or 
structures? Most of them did, sometimes under 
me: LpagriSral igacand fase) gy apobebigea 

ove for ic quasi personniféc *, but seems to 
Racget how chen thi deel was marred by the most 
Sic, pene expressions of hatred and civil strife. 
i Fear gw ay? oy arey'd ran across Polis fronticrs. 
Martin calls this * 1’ ion A un méme crédo politique et 
social’, a formula which again seems too much influenced 
 Nesqresr eg or armwig he is aware of this himself 
when he goes so far as to speak of an ethnical a political 
‘Internationale’ in Greece.—In dealing with iances, 
Martin realises that were safeguards of Polis interests 
rather than results of a ¥ conceived ideal of federation. 
Still, is it t to say that all Greek alliances derived 
from the for security? Surely, at least some of the 
alliances such as the Peloponnesian and the Corinthian 


. . “ 


Ciutadiek hiemeclt when he calle evineach and hegemon 
t y 
“des notions indissociables", although he inguish 
between * une symmachie égalitaire ' and ‘ une symmachie 
égémoniale’. The latter is rightly called ‘en matiére 
d'institutions internationales, la contribution la plus 
originale de la Gréce classique’, I am glad Martin has 
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accepted the conception of hegemonial symmachy; his 
alternative * diualise syomachy "is an ambiguous expression 
which might mean an ordmary bilateral alliance. He 
distinguishes between a permanent and an intermittent 
type of hegemonial oes represented by the Delian 
and Peloponnesian gues respectively, But this dis- 
tinction refers to the wse made of the league by the leading 
State rather than to a difference of structure. The greater 
freedom enjoyed by the members of the Peloponnesian 
League does not render that league less permanent than 
its rival. Was, on the other hand, the Delian League 
merely the continuation of the alliance of 481? Martin 
accepts this view; but if he points out that Sparta regarded 
herself as a member of the anti-Persian coalition as late as 
G2, this proves the contrary, for she did not belong to the 
Delian League. The earlier coalition was probably never 
officially dissolved, but the change of hegemony was more 
than ‘une affaire intérieure de la coalition’. In his 
treatment of the Delian League, though sound on the whole, 
Martin makes insufficient use of the epigraphical sources. 
In his treatment of the Peloponnesian gue he keeps to 
a middle line between Kahrstedt's and Larsen’s views. He 
well emphasizes the psychological effect of Sparta's formal 
t for the autonomy of ber allies, and is equally right 
in declaring that there was hardly any Peloponnesian 
solidarity within the league. The Second Athenian 
League, on the other hand, is valued as a genuine attempt at 
ereating a different interhellenic atmosphere by a con- 
stitution safeguarding the autonomy of the allies and giving 
to their common voice theoretically as much weight as to 
the hegemonial power. The failure of this league marks 
the final failure of the hegemonial symmachy which had 
*ni sentiment de solidarite fédérale, ni idéal commun, ni 
ive", 


The hegemonial symmachy had become an instrument of 
the element dominating 5th and 4th century politics, of 
Oe eae oa Martin dedicates aracthie Leake chapter 
to it, rightly emphasizing the difference between don 
and Greek imperialism; the latter, in his view, did not 
know either annexation or assimilation. They are to 
some extent aced by the use of cleruchies and by a 
number of legal obligations imposed and upheld by force. 
Martin proposes, not without some justification, to abandon 
the pl ‘Athenian empire’, but admits that there is 
no to replace it. More recent experience may have 
taught us that imperialism can lead to a system of * Satellite 
States’ rather than an empire, and that would perhaps 


be a more uate description of Athenian imperialism 
as well, alth it certainly is a form of assimilation. 
In his chapter on Peace Treaties Martin chiefly deals 


with the treaties between 445 and 987, writing at great 
length about the historical events leading to, nd maine 
from, the treaties, but saying comparatively little about the 
legal terms and next to nothing about the es which 
the form and spirit of such treaties underwent. I[t is most 
regrettable that here as elsewhere most of the fourth century 
is simply si out, and thus he mever on mentions the 
tendency of restoring a t wow} dptpr. In saying 
a few words only about the King’s Peace he makes arias 
fearing that his book would become too voluminous. This 
is a reasonable feeling most wrongly applied. 

The fourth chapter once more emphasizes the negative 
aspect of all the Greck efforts mentioned. The attem 
made to decide cases of inter-State quarrels by arbitration 
had, at least before the different atmosphere of the Hellenistic 
Age, very little effect; with ane or two exceptions, they 
were applied only when there was little chance from the 
start that the affair could lead to war. The final summing- 
up, after all this, cannot be anything but gloomy. There 
was no trace of a real interhellenic organisation in politics. 
Se teeere cn and Amphictyonies did not count. All 
know: of a common civilization and a common heritage 
did not lead to any Greek State putting the idea of collective 
interest above its own advantage. ‘La solidarite pan- 
hellén n'a existé que dans la conscience d'une élite 
resireinte ef, en somme, impuissante *. 

Is this the whole trath? After having worked through 
Martin's book we are left with a feeling of disappointment ; 
in spite of the length of the treatise something essential is 
missing. The Greek efforts for peaceful cooperation between 
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the many States were certainly unsuccessful. Otherwise 
the history of the fourth century would not have ended 
with Philip and Alexander. But there are more signs than 
Martin is aware of that the Greeks from different starting 
points were at least working in the right direction, In 
early times warfare was kept under certain humane re- 
strictions, imposed by religion or ‘agonal’ rule. Even the 
symmachies, though far from aiming at general peace, 
did something by preventing wars among their members. 
Martin makes also too litthe of the effects of the Persian 
menace, amd of the attempts at partial federal unions. 
Morerover, Panhellenism was mot an invention of some 
intellectuals such as Gorgias and Isocrates. We need not 
aceept all the points made by Professor Larsen in a number 
of articles some of which Martin could not yet know. But 
tragedy and comedy no less than the policy of Cimon 
show that Panhellenic thought and feelings were wide- 

ad. Pericles more than once tried to disguise his 
Athenian imperialism in apparently Panhellenic schemes; 
he would not have done so without believing in at least 
some response, 

Vicron EvnxResnerc. 


Th ta, Mélanges Henri Grégoire (Annuaire do 
l'Institut de Philologie st d'Histoire Orientales 
et Slaves, IX). Pp. xxix + 697; pl. 7. Brussels: 
Secretariat des Editions, 1949. » Gd. 

This is a noble tribute to a great scholar. Dr. Grégoire 
is indeed a savant in the gr. manner. M. Goossens, in 
his introductory article, gives us some idea of his master's 
range and achievernent. His equipment by itself is enough 
to tum most of us with envy: in addition to his 

found knowledge of Western languages and culture, he 
is a first rate Slavonic scholar, with a mastery of Arabic, 

Syriac, Turkish, Armenian and Hebrew also, As for his 

work, M. Goossens well says of it, ‘il cst impossible de lui 

rendre tout A fait justice, puisqu’il ne s'est encore trouve 
personne dont le coup d'ocil puisse embrasser l'ensemble 
de ses travaux.’ We may the words of Dr, Johnson, 


nihil quod tetigil mon ormaril. 
But he is first and foremost a Hellenist; and it is in the 


la e, literature, history and folk-lore of Greece, but 
ially of mediaeval Byzantium, that his work has been 
mowt fruitful and brilliant. ‘This collection, therefore, deals 
in the main with Greck and Byzantine subjects. Nearly 
sixty scholars of many different countries contribute to the 
volume; and this is only half the Afdanges, for a second 
volume is in preparation, one of the most valuable parts olf 
which will be a complete bibliography of Grégoire’s works 
compiled by Mlle. Mathieu. We miss pany in the present 
volume ives of the Byzantinology of Eastern 
Europe, from which have come so many of the greatest 
Byzantinists of yesterday, and of to-day. : ; 
It is naturally impossible within the limits of a brief 
review to give even a full list of the contributors, Among 
the longer articles, Altheim, Junker and Stich! contribute 
a study of Jeschrifim ous Gruzinien ; Aymard one on the 
verses of Euripides which were the occasion of the murder 
of Kleitos; Delatte re-edits the interesting astrological- 
botanical text preserved in Leningrad; F. and L. Kem 
write learned Prolegomena to a new edition of the /mitatio 
Christi: and Lesky some .Veroniana, which will be of interest 
to Roman historians, as will Carcopino's Le Retour a 
UHérédité chez les Antosins. For the Byzantinist the mere 
names of Baynes and Bréhier, Dolger and Ensslin, Janin 
and Lemerle, Maas and Mercati, Moravcsik and Runciman, 
ensure a tich harvest. Blanchet writes on a beautiful 
lidus of Leo VI; and Dawkins in his fascinating and 
informative style on the Icon of Serdenay. Linguists are 
catered for by Karatzas and Triantaphyllides, who treat 
respectively of the Compound Superlative in Akritas and the 
Law of the Accented Vowel, Sauvaget restores our shaken 
confidence in the Saracen incendiary projectile, whose 
you containers are found on many Islamic sites. 
Vilhelm convincingly emends the Eurydice spiran from 
Plutarch’s Aferalia. “The book, in short, is full of 
things, and I wish I could mention them all. We shall all 
hope that the second volume will be of the high standard 
of the first, and will not be long in making its appearance. 
R. J. H. Jesxis. 


re ae os  —— 
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From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 
No. II. ope xvi sy ; Numerous text figs. 
Copen! - » Qasr. 

The ergs coed af ah the Ny Carlsberg 


Glyptotek was planned as an international tribute to 
Ci taccbann on the centenary of his birth, but owing to 
the occupation the only contributors to the very 


handsome volume, which has recently arrived in the 
Hellenic Society, are Scandinavian. P. J. Riis publishes 
seven Etruscan statuary terracottas in the Glyptotek, five 
female, two male, ranging in date from the late sixth to 
the early third century .c. F. Poulsen (28) briefly dis- 
custes a fragmentary Attic grave stele of the early fifth 
century (Glyptotek no, 13a) on which two soldiers, one 
standing, one crouching await an attack, perhaps of the 
Persians at Marathon; he illustrates the tactics from Homer 
and Herodotus. V; Hager Poulsen (93) has a long 
study of Pheidias his cirele in which he discusses the 
ascription, chronology, and stvle of various works attributed 
to Pheidias, Agorakritos, Alkamenes, and Kresilas. ‘This 
is an important addition to the considerable post-war 
literature on Pheidias and cannot be discussed in detail 
here; it may however be noted that Poulsen assigns the 
fragmentary bronze Diadoumenos head in Oxford to the 
p of cheng Sener collected by Rumpf in Critica 

Arte 1939. F. ulsen (99) shows convincingly by 
comparison with other early 5 that the 
Menanmder head (Ny Carlsberg 429) is Menander ane not 
le! a he also publishes two Roman portraits of the and 
and ord century a.p. (762a, 77a). K. Friis J wen (123) 
uses parallels with crotic scenes in Attic vase painting to 
date a Clazomenian sarcophagus in Berlin (Inv. 30.090) in 
the last quarter of the 6th century p.c.; British Museum 
Inv. 8.9-26.5 is explained in the same way and dated 
about 530 B.c, with a similar sarcophagus in Istanbul. 
F. Poulsen 4) writes notes on various antiques in Paris, 
a head posstbly of Prolemy IT Evergetes and a head of a 
poet in the Louvre, a small bronze statuette of an actor in 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts (walk and gesture are parallelled 
in two other See eet ee a, iy . 
Pompeian painting, Bieber H.T. fig. 257), bronze of 
negro in Seton seer a Egyptian basalt head and bronze 
seated Hermes in the Musée Jacquemart-André, M. P. 
Nilsson (168) argues from various references to Bendis in 
inscriptions and literature that the importance of the Bendis 
cule m Athens at different times reflects the political 
relations between Athens and Thrace (note that Rratinot TELS 
Thracian Women which refers to Bendis is dated by Schmid 
9 n.c., and by Picters nc.) S, Eitrem (180) discusses 
throne and sceptre in Roman art. A. Bocthius (202) 
writes on the herm of Themistocles from Ostia; he suggests 
that there are two st before this Roman copy—a statuc 
of about 460 B.c, on it a portrait of the carly 
fourth century, for which the Second Athenian (Con- 
federacy would furnish a suitable occasion. E. Dygeve 
(225) publishes a sarcophagus lid in the Glyptotek (777) 
with a tricliniarch holding a bowl perforated so that 
offerings could be poured into the sa ; dlis- 
cusses other instances of this kind of ritual devier. H. P. 
L'Orange (247) divides the few certain portraits of Nero 
into a ‘ constitutional type" and an * apotheosis type " and 
equates them with the earlier and later heads of Nero on 
coins. The other articles are devoted to Egyptian and 


modern art. 
T. B. L. Wester. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Final Report 
Vi—The Coins. Hy A. R. Beturxcer. Pp. wii+ 
ar4; pl. 42. Yale University Press, (London: 


Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1949. 27s. Gd. 

In this impressive ee Frotesion Bellinger gives us a 
definitive aceount of the fourteen-thousand-odd coins found 
at Dura, with valuable chapters of interpretation, and 
ithe rich finds relati he R iod, particular! 

ri relating to the Roman rti 
the large hoards, from which he is able Go dea pmo 

i of the currency in the castern Roman Empire, I 

need say little (since a review is to appear also in 7RS), 
ad expt particular admiration for the masterly 
way in which the results are drawn together in a final 


ellenistic portraits 


chapter ‘The Currency of Dura'—clearly an important 
contribution to the economic history of the ancient 
world. 

For the Seleucid and Parthian periods the material is 
smaller: there are no |: boards: but although the 
separate coins found on the site form a comparatively small 
part of the vast total here catalogued, they are more plentiful 
than the finds at, for instance, Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. By 
contrast with Seleucia, Dura was a small place with no mint 
ofits own (except for a short time under Antiochus [) and had 
to obtain its currency from elaewhere—in fact, as the finds 
show, almost exclusively from Antioch and other Syrian 
minis: mints to the East are per epee (e.g. 
Seleucia and Echarana), Clearly ras commercial 
connexions were almost entirely with Syria. Bellinger 
remarks (p. 195) that the supply of currency cannot have 
depended merely on what individuals brought in with them, 
but must have been catered for by banking arrangements: 
the large quantities of some particular issues (invariably 
Sieve) recorded in the catalogue, certainly 
suggests some form of bulk-supply. It ts interesting to 
observe that, when Dura was in Parthian hands, things 
went on much as before: the Parthian coins themselves 
found at Dura are few, yet there was still a steady influx from 
Antioch (when Syria had become a Roman province). 

It is pointed out (p. 1go) that the supply of currency to 
Mesopotamia was more centralised and flexible under the 
Romans: a remarkable instance is the way in which 
Septimius Severus used the mints of the Pontic cities tosupple- 
ment other sources. Very large numbers of bronze coins of 
those cities were found at Dura: coinages which are, thus, 
no mere ‘local’ issues (and one wonders whether, with 
more evidence as to circulation, this might not be true of 
many other * Greek Imperial’ coinages), but whose sudden 
and extensive appearance in an cted area shows that 
‘the whole north-castern limes, of which we know so little, 
is now a region sufficiently civilised to require Roman 
coins". 
- One or two other tet of interest. First, the attractive 
h is (p. 200) that the Parthian conquest of Dura took 

ace in about 113 8.¢. This is based on the fact that the 
latest Seleucid coins present in bulk are those of Antiochus 
Grypus’ first reign at Antioch (120-113 B.c.), and that some 
of these have a iar countermark—only found at Dura, 
and unlike ordinary Seleucid countermarks—which, it is 
sugested, may in fact have been used by the Parthians to 
validate the currency they found in circulation when they 
took Dura. (A certain resemblance between the counter- 
mark in question, no. 4 in Bellinger’s table of countermarks, 
and the design of some Sassanian seals, Survey of Persian Art, I, 

. 805, can hardly be more than fortuitous, I suppose.) 
Ve need perhaps not accept the full intricacy of Bellinger > 
hypothesis {[p. 200), though there seems to be no more 
positive planes for the date of the Parthian conquest: 
the Parthian coins themselves do not help much, for the 
earliest reign eat by more than a handful of coins 1s 
that of Orodes II, while the copious issues of Mithradates IT, 
under whom, on the theory advanced, Dura will have 
changed hands, are, as Bellinger notes, entirely missing. 
May there not, however, also be a possibility that the “ Cox 

Box’ d ic struggle between Antiochus Grypus and 
his brother Uvsionins might have something to do with this 
countermarking of Grypus’ coins?—as is perhaps the case 
with some of Cyzicenus’ coins (in the Hritish Museum) 
which have a countermark (a palm-branch) struck across 
the king’s head in rather the same way as the Dura counter- 
mark is applied (Bellinger, Plate Il, 97 b). 

Finally, a point on which | would be prepared to disagree, 
th it ig an incidental detail. On p, 117, under No. 
142, Bellinger follows Wroth (rightly, as against some more 
recent opinions) in the attribution of a group of Parthian 
tetradrachms to Vologases IT: at the same time he explains 
some numeral letters, which occur on the obverses of the 
coins, 23 regnal years. But, contem ly with these 
coins, there is a group of Pacorus II, with four similar 
letters, A-4 inclusive, corresponding with only two calendar 
years, A.D. 77/8 and 78/9; and five numerals, A-E inclusive, 
occur later in the reign of Vologases I] himself, within a 
single year, a.o. ratj/a. Clearly the numerals cannot be 
regnal years in cither of these cases, and so are hardly likely 
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to be so in the case under discussion. Thé true explanation 
of them seems yet to be sought. 
G. K. Jenkins. 


Apollo Delphinios. By P. P. Boursouts. . Bt 
Thessaloniki: Laographia, 1949. ia 

Miss Bourboulis has chosen to investigate the questions 
why Apollo is called Delphinios, and w the cult and 
the associated myths originated. Carefully aac f 
(pp. 26) the relevant passages, literary and epigraphical, 

c s a twofold myth, one variant being that in the 
* Homeric’ h , the other associated with Theseus and 
found mostly in Plutarch and Pausanias, The cult existed 
in numerous islands, including Crete, several places in 
Greece , and with extensions as far cast as the Euxine 
and as far west as Gaul. She comes to the conclusion, after 
reviewing and criticising other theories, that the original 
home of the god is Attica (p47), and that the title means 
what it seems to mean, * i ’ (pp. 48 sqq.), the 
reason for it being that the fri ; fish is on occasion 

t of as leading mariners to a land where they may 

settle and doing so by divine inspiration (p. 59). This 

rees well with the activity of Apollo as a guide to colonists 

Rpecreet oe coetiers 20 be eee eh A ene be 

navigation in spring (pp. 65 s9q-). might 

expected where the material is “aah means abundant and 

much of it has to be taken from late authors whose sources 

of information are no longer extant, the force of her argu- 

ments varies, but the gencral tone is reasonable and critical 
and the conclusions not unlikely. 

The Greek printers have had difficulties with the English 
text, ae worst misprints are corrected in an inserted 
errata le 

H. J. Rose. 


Justin the First: an Introduction to the Epoch of 
Justinian the Great. By A. A. Vasey. Pp. 
viii + 439. Kil Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, I . * 

A new, Rall-length monograph by the distingui 
author of eee hea wah Phateins de C Bipice zantin 
must arouse keen interest in all Byzantinists; and scholars 
will not be disappointed in this formidable mass of informa- 
tion relating to nine short years of the carly sixth century. 
In his History Vasiliev awarded only a paragraph to Justin I. 
He now devotes to him 439 pages of text, notes and index. 
We have here, clearly and logically , every scrap 
of evidence, in_all languages, ancient and sodesp, that 
bears on the East Roman Empire between the years A.D. 


518 and 527. 
The em Justin, who reigned during these years, 
unlike Napoleon III, not so much an emperor as an 
Th his term of power, the hand that 


ed Byzantine policy, whether religious, foreign or 

ic, was that of his nephew and successor Justinian, 

and Vasiliev has reason to give his study the sub- 
title An Introduction to Epoch of Justinian the Great, Justin 
himself was an Illyrian peasant from the region of Skoplije, 
who had risen to c a division of the imperial guard, 
the Excubitors. Considering that he was illiterate (‘ in- 
credible’ says Vasiliev, p. 83; but why incredible? The 
author of Prois "hozhdenie imperatora Vasiliya Makedonyanina 
needs no reminding that Basil I could not write; nor, for 
the matter of that, could Charlemagne, vide Einhardi 
Vitam Gus, Cap. 25), and considering that he was an 
Excubitor, it was a stroke of no common di that 
rendered him acceptable to the aristocracy, the Blues and 
the Scholars; (for the political rivalry of Scholars and 
ors, see the important article of D'yakonov, com- 
mended by Vasiliev, in Vizantiyskiy Sbornik, ow, 1945+ 
. 198, ‘kazhdaya iz grupp.. . staralas provesti na 
Faperatorskiy prestol svoevo idata’, and the French 
summary in Byzantinoslavica, X, 1949, p. 86). The stroke 
in ion was the restoration of the orthodox doctrine 
of , and the condemnation of the weep serra 
of Anastasius I. From this reform divers tages 
accrued, of which the greatest was a reconciliation with 
the papacy, necessary to the success of Justinian’s already 
arse, plan to recover the West from Arian Goths 
and V . That orthodoxy could be enforced on the 
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soldiery without protest (pp. 233, 242) shows that the 
strength of the army did not yet derive tly 
from the East, as it did in the time of Maurice and 
Heraclius. The measures against monophysitism of 
course meant trouble in the East; but, as Vasilicv clearly 
shows (pp. 241 ff.), Justinian’s policy, at least between 
the years 520 ar Ball was one : =r parece rather than 
persecution. In t, indeed, he no cr to perse- 
cute; and, whatever the advantages of rennion with the 
West, he had no intention of being governed by the pope 
(pp. 207-12), With wonderful skijl the ground was 
prepared for the great drive west that was to come. 
The Germanic coalition of Theodoric dissolved 
before his cyes, and the t king died a suspicious and 
cruel tyrant, Vandal a ian ki suicidally 
resorted to the emperor. It is only in the Balkans that 
we detect the first symptoms of that collapse which brought 
down the glorious but ephemeral structure of Justinian. 
Meantime, to this ratory work Justin himself con- 
tributed Littl, and his wife Euphemia, Bo nok from her 
steady opposition to the ambition of Theodora, even less, 
th she was always treated with in the diplomatic 
world; (incidentally, the plural form Booweds, which 
ace nape 3 Wecchtens oa af rae phe a and 

uphemia; ¢. ° p. + 7+ 9 where BPacils 
Hr to refer to Valentinian Pad Biaci LP 

Vasiliev begins with a learned survey of the sources, 
Greck, Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic and Inscriptional. His 
enumeration may be said to be complete; indeed, it is 
rather more than complete, since the Russian Lyetopisi 
supply no new material, and some at least of the Greek 
chronicles listed on p. 4 do not take up the tale till three 
centuries after Justin's death, so that to include them is 
perhaps to be justus mimis. Circumstances outside Vasilicy’s 
control vented his consulting Stein's L'histoire du Bas- 
Empire, 11, pp. 219-73, which however only supplements 
him by some change in certain aspects, notably 
by a more i codora. 

Vasiliev next in order with Justin's rise pa ate e 
his domestic, religious and foreign policy, and with 
a valuable chapter on the economic state of the empire 
at the beginning of the sixth century. These chapters 
are divi into sub-sections, cach of which ends with a 
summary of its ys ier prey in a eho ter 
arrangement gives the book very great value as a wor 
reference, a value enhanced by a good index at the end. 
But the sub-sections are more or less water-tight, and this 
militates against continuous narrative and leads to much 
nope and over-lapping, not only of statement but also 

source citation: so, on p. ot we read, ‘ As a matter of 
course, Theodora was crowned Augusta’; on p. 96, 
‘ Theodora was as a matter of course crowned Augusta’; 
on p. 98, ‘Theodora automatically became Augusta '. 
The same text from Justinian’s Edict XIII is quoted on 
Pp. 105, note 3, and p. 130, note 50, the only difference being 
at ical error in the latter citation. 

e book is one for scholars and researchers, and as 
such deserves all praise and gratitude, The range and 
minuteness of its scholarship are quite wonderful. Almost 
the only entry which @ not quite worthy of the 
author is the quotation with qualified a val of a silly 
statement by a Soviet writer about the v contribution 
to the Byzantine Empire (pp: 303, 304), which seems to 
revive the exploded ¢ about the connexion between 
the Russian commune and the thematic Steuergemeinde 
(see Ost ky, Gesch. Byz. Staat., p. 88, note 2). 

The Sook hes two minor faults, one of which at least 
cannot be fairly laid to Vasiliev’s charge. First, he has 
been inadequately assisted in the matter of English. For 
the fact that a Russian scholar of Vasiliev’s eminence 
should publish his book in English, we can feel nothing but 
chanksiiness; but we have a right to expect that his 
publisher shall have seen to it that his meaning is clear 
at a first reading, and this is not everywhere so. I have 
read the second sentence on p. 43 several times, and still 
do not know what it means. p- 78, note 58, the phrase 
‘coronation of the Patriarch’ quite perverts the meaning, 
which is ‘ coronation (of the emperor) by the Patriarch '. 
Second, there are many more seco ry than should have 
been allowed to appear in a work of this kind. I have 
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counted more than forty, without any curious search. 
Most are trivial, but by mo means all; ¢.¢., John's for 
Justin's on p. 13, ra agi gc for I scarcely know 

at, Crcumcription perhaps, on p. 50. 

If I have noted these small as t work of 
scholarship, it is in the knowledge that they detract nothing 
from the solid worth of the book, and in the hope that 
reyision may correct them in a second edition. For the 
work itselfis never likely to be superseded in our time. 

R. J. H. Jexxess. 


Fra oriente ed occidente: ricerche di storia 
greca arcaica. By 5. Mazzarmo. Pp. viii + 409. 
orence: La Nuova Italia Editrice, 1947. 200 lire. 
_ The subject of this study as stated in the introduction 
is the problem of Oriental and Greek relations from the 
tenth to the sixth century ac. ‘nel suo complesso", The 
author shows an extraordinary width knowledge, 
historical, literary and archaeological, in both Oriental 
and Classical fields. Nevertheless it is clear that he writes 
first and foremost as a historian. He discusses first the 
origins of the terms * Asia‘ and * Hellas’ and the different 
Stages in their evolution. As to ‘ Asia" his discussion has 
now been partly superseded by H. Bossert's detailed study 
of the Hittite material (H. Bossert, Aria, 1945). Asia 
was first the name of part of Lydia, and the Grecks first 
learnt of the name from the Lydians. When they became 
masters of Asia Minor under Cre the term ‘ Asia’ 
became synonymous with Asia Minor, Finally, when 
Croesus’ empire was swallowed up by that of the Persians, 
it was extended to describe the entire continent under 
Persian rule. In his third chapter the author describes 
a wa pawn nie coi rrapribisinter fused into a 
cultural koime, which t er with the greater ers of 
ria Babylon remained alien to the Saeed and 
opposed to them except for the bridge which the Phoenician 
merchants interposed. This is an over-simplification, 
because in fact we know little enough about the carly 
Greek cities of Asia Minor and still less about the native 
states of Phrygia, Caria, Lydia and Lycia; while the recent 
remarkable discoveries of Bossert and others at Karatepe 
in Cilicia have shown that a kind of semi-barbaric half 
Greek state existed there in the eighth century B.c. with 
soc biltutrieacratog hee its ports at Tarsus and Mallus 
by the House ) Speaking or at least writing 
1 ian, yet whose scbtiens Mare Cosel armour. The 
picture in fact of Oriental Greek relations is more com- 
oe than he would suggest. For not only were such 
alf-Greek states to be taken into account but what is 
taken for sity alkene in Gece is often to be 
more accurately analy into Oenician, | 
North Syrian etiente as the id ivories LTRS i 
In his Chapter I'V dealing with Mermnads and Heraclids, 
he introduces a surprising theory, namely that they were 
the same, the st of their difference being merely an 
tat Sie the phic oracle for raisoms d'état, He is 
appier more convincing on origin of tyranny, which 
he thinks is wrongly attributed to the Lydians. For one 
thing the Lydian word for * king’ is not fprannor but pokmA, 
and where fyrannor occurs in Asia Minor inscriptions, ¢.g. 
as applied to the god Mén, it means no more than ‘ lord *, 
and indeed seems to have been a Greck expression. Again, 
it can hardly have been derived from Lydia as that country 
provides no true parallel, Here again we must go warily, 
nowing 80 litth what Lydia was really like. Hartiriaten 
{AgA 1948, 154) has however emphasized rightly that as 
as the excavations at Sardis showed, the culture of 
Lydia was at a low level, and vastly inferior to that of the 
Greek ge. Thus it seems not merely did the Greeks 
learn no aay nie ideas from Lydia; but it becomes very 
unlikely that it was from there that (as Mazzarino suggests) 
il learnt their scientific notions of map making, astronomy 
and the institution of the calendar. In one point he may 
well be right, however, in stressing their religious debt. 
But even this is uncertain. Hrozny followed by M. found 
new support for the old idea of Wilamewitz that Apollo 
was an Asiatic god, in a Hittite Hieroglyphic inscription 
perhaps of the twelfth century 2.c. mentioning the god 
Apulunas. Unfortunately this is based on a false reading. 
In Chapter IV (‘Phoenician Commerce and Greek 
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Colonies") he rightly dismisses a theory of Miltner that 
the Phrygians b coms the Pontus to the Milesians and 
thereby forced the Greeks to seek contact with the East 
through southern Cilicia. This was their natural channel 
of contact, and if the Grecks (Iamani) who came into 
contact with the Assyrians in the late cighth century were 
not exclusively Cypriot Grecks, as M. sugeests, they were 
certainly something very similar, namely half-Greeks, 
such as those illustrated at Karatepe where two men in 
Greek armour are depicted overcoming an Assyrian. 
Mazzarino upholds Herodotus’ tradition of early Phoenician 
colonies in Thera, Melos, Thasos and Cythera, perhaps in 
this connection placing too much emphasis on the single 
* proto-geometric * vase from Abu Hawwam which Heurtley 
claimed as Thessalian but which Kunze thinks is later and 
perhaps Cycladic (A.W 60/66, e 227). Nevertheless M.'s 
general argument, that the Phoenicians blazed a trail 
step by step along the islands to the west, and that in their 
advance Crete formed the key point, is gaining in proba- 
hility as the recent study of Demargne (fa Créte figtie ) 
has shown, provided we remember that North Syrians are 
also included. In this connection the report (4.74 1950, 
Pp. of recent excavations at » revealing levels 
of the eighth century, is of great importance and the plan 
announced by the French to investigate the oldest levels 
of Utica is greatly to be welcomed, for the foundation of 
Utica by Tyre opened the way to Spain. Here however, 
M.'s readers should be reminded that the ancient evidence 
about Tartessus is of the flimsiest, that the reviewer believes 
that Tarshish is not Tartessus but Tarsus, (In Torfif = 
Ass. Tarzi, aramaic Tarz, Semitic cis rendered asat Karate 
by #, plus the Hittite case-ending -is.) Add that the 
ician inscription from Nora in Sardinia which M. 
uses to prove Nora was founded from Tartessus has been 
most recently re-read #0 as to omit all mention of Tartessus 
entirely (Dupont-Sommer in Syria xxvii, 1948, p. 990). 
Another ibly misleading tion may be ‘ace 
out ip. nik, : that ‘an aramaic king’ who signed his bars 
of silver with his name as a proof of their quality thereby 
took the first step to oe the idea of coinage. This 
oblique allusion to : of Zincirli (Sendjirli) is 
inexact. The bars of silver his name, now pub- 
lished in Amyrabungen .. . V, do not correspond to any - 
system of weight, nor is there any reason to suppose 
that Barrekub put his name on them with any other motive 
than that with which modern restaurants put their names 


on their cutlery. 
The summary of M.'s views regarding Eastern influences 
is that it flowed along two routes (i) ed by the Phoeni- 


clans @ the * route of the alphabets," i.e, Crete, Thera 
and. Melee ana {ii) the route of Asia Minor. With this 
few will disagree. To point out defects of detail is un- 
gracious, for this is a book which students of carly Greek 
archacology cannot afford to ignore. But it must be 
remarked that the author has pacity anece the task of 
reading his work easy, or encouraging. main argument 
is put forward in a series of short erties 
large type in the form of general propositions asertions 
a are then dissected, substantiated and : 

ORger Passages in Microsc i dispersed at Pequerit 
intervals. For the bold reader a a struggled past this 
formidable arrangement of prepared positions there lies in 
ambush an tus of more than nine h annota= 
tions at the back of the book, likewise in mi pic type. 
Finally there are neither illustrations nor index to rescue 


him if lest the road, 
vet KR. D. Barsetr. 


hen Theater des 5 Jahr- 
hunderts v. Chr. By H. Botte and H. Wirsrec. 
Ep. 563 - 11. Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1950. DM 20. 

It is difficult to review this book justly. Bulle died in 
1945 and shortly before his death the text of a big book on 
staging was destroyed in an air raid. The present 
book consists of an essay about research on ancient theatres 
by Bulle and nineteen reconstructions of scenery by Heinrich 
Wirsing. It is a pity that the text by Bruns, which 
accompanies the reconstructions, consists only of transla- 
tions and brief indications of the content of the play; it 
would have been much more useful to have notes on the 
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basis for the reconstructions; if Bulle’s notes no longer 
exist even in students’ notebooks or memories, Wirsing’s 
interpretations of icular 

“ren a ob ge Beg Rang pp cela 
ya given in Bulle’s essay and Mébius’ 
introduction. For instance, in the P.V. it is only from 
Bulle’s introduction that we learn why Prometheus appears 
and the chorus dance on what would normally be the roof 


of the building; Bulle believes that the platform on 
which they stand was lowered behind the normal front 
at the end of the play. We must however accept the 


L—.) 


reconstructions in the form that they are given to us and 
Rae ae ees a grenade that wo bao bow 2 te ot 
scholar pictured to himself the of five plays of 
three of Sophocles, four of eeiiles, ead Ove 

of Aristophanes. The reconstructions naturally raise 
many questions. What changes did the rebuilding of the 
meee Camcenes 1 one which Bulle dates about 425) bring 
them? A y none, when we compare the 

and the Troades. What 


5 


Spoveeeeein cL er, AGwnante Seger 

justification is there for ing ¢t a iment sur- 
mounted the back €k the clatical stone tn: Athens, 
even if this can be proved for the Hellenistic theatre at 
Segesta? Why is the ion shown as an elaborate 
kind of lift? The god surely walk upstairs. Why 
Som tne meee have a fixed horizontal arm? Plato 


* raisi ? and Antiphanes (191K) of * raising 
t makine lice a hniger', which sare! ce ex scaaantiing 


é. 
'- 
& 
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Callimachus, Vol. I, menta. Eptorr R. Premrer. 

bras 20, : Press, t 505. 
book, which in so many wa 

to =* i Fi he has made a, much- 

needed sifting those fragments w i . Schneider ed 

lected, not previously (I. ‘s work on 
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different 
marked 
). Emendation 
oo. ). Closer attention to metrical usage 
affects details : verse-form is altered 


549 
, . ; the 
by it (655. 2, {49s tts 759) 5 oe pele (218, 379 491) 5 


10§ 


and assonance helps in wording (281, 283) or towards 
location (725). Papyri change some readings in absorbed 


- (€.8., 1. 75 3 tor. 113 cf. Lobel at 85. 15); 
sin Heeala pictiter rather often disagrees textually with 
I. Kapp on both Schneider's remains and papyri. 

To survey the yrus pieces, here excellently presented 
with the Diegeseis attached, brings constant reminders of 
our great debt to Mr. Lobel. Among other partakers in 
improvement, Pfeiffer himself makes many happy textual 
contributions-—¢.g., his emendation at 21. 3, his supplements 
of 1. 14 and 43. 42 from out-of-the-way reading, the 
detection of the Diegetes’ catch-line in 76. 1, the dismissal 
of the ‘ wicinus pruinosus” from 260. 64. In a conflict of 
evidence Coma Berenices ts sct just before the epilogue of 
Aetia. Aet. H.'s order of themes is still unknown; bat 
some future discovery may justify Pfciffer’s pect of 
Frr. 44-47, by showing gopov To5e of 43. p2 to be Rhada- 
manthys’ Sixmov about retribution im kind (Arist, Eth. 
Nic. V. 8 ap. Hes. Fr. 174 Rzach). 

On both old and new ents the commentary's clear 
Latinity provides a lanx satura of i ion, discussion, 
suggestion, and (Callimachus being as slippery as an cel) 
were: To = “Be 195. us add Xen. Anab. V. 6 § 4. 

‘ossibly 191. allude to Hipponax’'s ic venom; 
cf. in Athen. Il. sob Nicophon’s statement eats eat green 
figs at mid-day, and then sleep, induces a fever which 
iysty out yoAfw. Elsewhere a few of Pfeiffer’s inter- 
pretations seem doubtful. At 96 may not Dieg.’s rods 

yountvous falvns mean simply (sc. sien) ‘those who 
consider werdang spoils sp whee a 4 ; ae the note’s 

remisses about 203. 24, what shape of supplement can 
Seine in the proposed negative? Since 384. 42 speaks of a 
foot-race, surely the metaphor from wrestling, 00 xovig, is 
incredible. Maas’s view of 388. 9 seems preferable, and 
‘i.e. “* sine illa remuneratione"” . . .’ unwarranted at 642. 

In this volume’s production the Clarendon Press has 
its best—and how good that is! Miss Alford is clearly a 
good ally in proof-reading. Earnest (but not malicious) 
erat traspal (Deadica! fer’ Disad, p. 131 ad fing i lighaly 
casi ( » Pp. 131 ., is slightly 
tougher), and. handful in reference . reported to 

for mention in Vol. II. Conspectus I. needs slight 
changes and additions, . IV. is short under P. Oxy. 
ined. Fr. 93 gets yAtmov from PSI, not P. Oxy. On 
Pfciffer’s own part a stout heart must have accompanied 
erudition and critical skill in performing so long and intricate 


a task. ‘Well run, sir!’ 
M. T. Ssutey. 
waco, boa of Classical Bronze S in the 
Walters Art By D. K. Hitt. Pp. 
xxxviii + 158; pl. frontispiece. 


55+ figs. & 
pegs Trustees a the Walters Art Gallery, 1949. 
25. 

In spite of the many outstanding collections of ancient 
bronzes all over and ica, relatively few scienti- 
if them ected pomp written bespe the er 

thirty years. I suspect one of the reasons is the difficulty 
the task, since the often heterogencous character of the 
material many problems in identification and dating. 
Miss Hill has courageously stepped into the arena and 
written an up-to-date catalogue of the bronzes in the 
Walters Gallery. The book she has produced is an exceed- 
ingly creditable performance, full of useful information and 
astute observations. The t is as follows: A 
general introduction deals mostly with technical matters, 
ially the various of ancient casting—a difficult 
subject that modern research and recent discoveries have 
considerably clarified. Then comes a short, factual history 
of the Walters bronzes, assembled by Mr. Henry Walters 
between 1902 and 1931 and bequeathed to the city of 
Baltimore. ‘This is followed by the catal proper, which 

includes only the sculptural pieces; for * the vases, utensi 
objects of personal adornment, and other decorated bronzes’ 
are to be treated in a subsequent volume. No one will 
with the fact that some of the bronzes in the first 
volume may have had a ‘ decorative ’ use and should there- 
fore have assigned to the second volume. As the 
author rightly points ou 

object 


t, certainty regarding the original 
intention of an is often 


inty 
out of the question. As a 
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matter of fact, in many cases one docs not greatly care 
whether a piece was an independent creation or art of a 


larger whole. The evaluation of the object itself is more 


important, 

The classification within these two larger groups is made 

according to subject, and this too is perhaps a good idea, 
for it relieves the author of often arbitrary decisions regarding 
ca I. oe seems a pity, however, is the order in 
which t jects appear—first, appropriately cnough, 
deities, headed by Zeus, Foacidon, Here ‘Acatla: eas 
then the minor divinities; then human beings, and, farther 
down the scale, barbarians, priests, grotesques, dwarfs and 
babies. After that, surprisingly, westart again with deities, 
but this time with female ones, followed by macnads, women, 
girls, parts of human beings, animals, and monsters. This 
segregation of the sexes seems unwarranted. Surely 
Athena and Aphrodite should come immediately after their 
own male relatives instead of after dwarfs and babies. The 
result is that in this general medley the relatively few first- 
rate pieces have become merged. For instance, the 
seventh-century girl, no. 297, the early filth-century girl, no. 
299, and the girl of about 400 B.c,, no. 241, which are among 
the most important statuettes in the collection, have become 
Just so many secondary females, making their appearance 
with their more modest sisters in the concluding pages and 
plates of the volume. 
_ One of the many excellent features of the book is the 
inclusion of forgeries, sometimes as doubtful pieces with an 
honest question mark, at other times as certainly modern 
works, grouped at the end of the book (after the animals). 
The bibliography, with the useful addition of sale catalogues, 
and the careful index are also most welcome. 

The illustrations are not remarkable for their quality, 
but t are serviceable and generally give an adequate 
view of every piece (only the Hellenistic base, no. 146, 
appears twicc—an excellent view on the frontispiece in 
addition fo the one on pl, gr). An occasionally different 
composition of the objects on the plates could have some- 
what rectified the confusion caused by the arrangement of 
the material, by making important pieces stand out more 
prominently than others. e fine archaic sphinx, no. 
279, for instance, is shown in a small, unworthy illustration 
between two large sphinxes, 

A shortcoming of the book, for students at Irast, is the lack 
of clarity in the chronology. of the pieces in the 
Walters Collection are Graeco-Roman, or Roman, if you 
like, since Miss Hill prefers that term. As is now well 
known, this period was one of wholesale copying and adapt- 
ing of carlier works, in bronze statuettes no les than in 
stone sculptures and engraved gems. An asignment to 
the type that lies behind the Roman work is therefore called 
for, and, in our present knowledge of styles, one expects 
such appraisals as," Roman execution alter a fifth-century, 
or a fourth-century, or a Hellenistic type". Sometimes, of 
course, it may be doubtful whether a piece is of Roman date 


or a Greek orien but there should be at least an attempt 

to determine the period of the underlying type. Miss Hill 

in most cases contents herself with such assignments as 

* presumably Roman ', ‘ appears to be Roman", * probably 

Roman’, ‘the choice of type makes a Roman date prob- 

able", “carly Roman", * Neo-classic period’, etc, Even in 

such obvious cases as the Apollo, no. 37, where the type is 
rightly recogni as derived from a work of before the 
middle of the fifth century p.c., the comment is * actual date 
doubtful, probably Roman’; and no. 97, one of the many 

Roman or ete of the Lysippian Herakles of the Farnese type, 

is dated Hellenistic, 2fo—-270 5.c. 

This defect of a somewhat confused chronology is com- 
ed, however, by the many technical details that Miss 
fill gives in her descriptions ing casting, ing, 

Tiveling, Mounting, etc. Students will learn much from 

these observations. 

Ladd a few questions and comments, mostly small points: 

p. xviii. There is another replica of the Perinthos head in 
the Liechtenstein collection. 

p. xxv. Wace's contention that bronze rather than marble 
sculptures were in favour from the late sixth century 
B.c, to the period of Praxiteles may be correct to a cer- 
tain extent, but that great sculptors like Pheidias and 
Alkamenes worked extensively in marble we learn from 
Lucian, gens Tragedes, 7, where Myron’s and Poly- 
kleitos’s bronze is contrasted with Pheidias's and 
Alkamenes's marble, 

no. 1. Why should ae be eclectic because the head is 
more carefully worked than the body? Why not a 
Roman copy of a Hellenistic work? 

no. 49- The “twin " is now in the Metropolitan Museum. 

nstead of Dioskouroi could not the two statuettes be 
just boys in Oriental costume ? 

no, 106. Why should a bust found in the house of Laberius 
Gallus at Bolsena pecreary resent the owner? 
There are so many other possibilities, 

no. 171. This little kouros seems to me carly archaic. 
First half of sixth century n.c. rather than middle? I 
suggest period of Orchomenos—Thera Group, 590- 


570 B.C. 

nos. 175 ff. Surely the term kouros should not be used for 
post archaic youths, its only excuse being that it con- 
veniently differentiates archaic boys from later ones. 

no. 185. As Miss Hill rightly recogni: this charming 
statuctte is a variant of the Elgin Athena, which, by 
the way, has now been acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museurn. 

no. 195. The inscription Demetriou on the inside of the left 
foot could refer cither to the owner or to the maker. 
We may recall that on «1 gems, where also little 
space is available, names in the genitive are generally 
signatures. 


no. 236, A forgery? Greta M. A. Rucurer. 
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A 

Aserneen, hydria 695, 28, 30 ff. 

Agoge, Spartan, 61 

Argive Heracum, spony solr 

Athena Syllania, in state-cult of Sparta, 60 

Athens: Acropolis, skyphos fragment! (ARV 28), 92; 
Agora excavations, 2; Stoa of Attalus, excavations, 
2; Stoa Poikile,2; National Museum accessions, 1 f. 

Ayia Paraskevi (Cyprus), excavations, 13 


B 


Bamboula (Cyprus), excavations, 14 
Baths, nega from Old Smyrna, it 
Berlin, amphora (ARV 131 no. 1), 28 
Boston, hydria fragment 03.838 
Boulogne, neck-amphora (AR 
Brauron, leat 4 ven 
nzes; Kouros from Argive Heracum, 4; young 
male god from Enkomi, 14; figurine of Henies 2; 
statuette from (Sparta), 1; 
Athena Promachos from Parthenon, t 


. 32 
134 no. 37), 26 
figurine of 


Cc 


Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, rf volute krater 
(ARV 137 no. 99), 23 ff. ; 
Cape Drepanum ), excavations, 15 
Carthage, inter-relations with Sparta, 64 
Chryse, sanctuary and altar of, on Attic rf, vases, 35 ff. 
sei pe reform of, oe be 
wire patterns, on Tri tt 
Coins : aligrpairae 14; from Kozdni, 7; from 


‘Thasos, 7 

Corinth: excavations, 4 greatest age of, 64; calyx- 
krater (ARV 197 no. 58), 28, 33 

Cretan origin of Spartan system, 58, 63 

Curium (Cyprus), excavations, 14 


D 
Delos, excavations, 7 f. 
Delphi, discoveries at, ; 
Delphic oracle, 49, Su 
Demiurge, in Plato, 66, 68 £. 
Devil, in Plato, 71 

E 
Enkomi (Cyprus), excavations, 14 
Ephorate, Spartan, 61 


excavations, 5 


Epidauros, : 

A pate (Cyprus), CARY? 14 ' 
Erlangen, vase fragments (ARV 191 no. 4 

E - ‘ ee. Phil betes, a 3 4/133 


F 
Famagusta (| \, excavations, 15 
Fibulae : zo; ‘boat", 20; ‘ Bocotian’, 20; 


compound, 20; hump-backed, 20; ‘leech’, 20; 
safety-pin, 20; stilted,20; and see Spectacle Fibulae. 
Florence, pelike (ARV 28, top no. 2), 28, 90, 92 £. 


Ce 
Gerousia, Carthaginian, 46; Cretan, 46; Spartan, 
43 16, 61 
H 


Havana, Guma Collection, hydria, 29 m. 
Hoplite tactics, at Sparta, 51 f. 


Horses on stands, dating of, 16 ff.; from Ithaca, 21 £.; 


and see Syracuse, Taranto. 


I 


Inscriptions: from Athenian Agora, 4; from Delos, 
8; from Delphi, 5; from Fortetsa, 9; from Kaly¥via 
Sokhas (marble kerb), 5; from Paros, 7; from 
Salonica, 6; from Thasos, 7; from Verria, 6 


K 


Kalavassos (Cyprus), excavations, 14 f. 

Kalyvia Sokhas, excavations, 5 

Kantharos, on vases, 25 

Kaphizin (Cyprus), excavations, 14 

Kastoria, carly Christian basilicas, 6 

Knossos, excavations, 9 

Kozani, excavations, 7 

L 

Labyrinth, as vase-pattern, 30 

Lamps: from Arkhanes, 9; from Kaphizin, 14 

Laxia (Cyprus), excavations, 14 

Leipsic, volute-krater (ARV 137 no. 100), 26, 28 

Leningrad: hydria (ARV 140 no. 138), 32; pelike 
436, 95. 99; volute-krater 93A, 95 ff. 

London, British Museum: Geometric amphora, 21; 
bell-krater Eggg, 95 ff; hydria E162, 28, golf.; 
hydria E164, 25; volute-krater Eq46d, 23 

Lycurgean Reform at Sparta, 42 ff. — 


M 


Madrid, hydria (ARV 140 no. 196), 92 

Mallia, excavations, 9 

Meander patterns, on vases, 20, 30 

Medallions, on vases, 39 f. 

Megara, greatest age of, 64 

Messenian Wars, 90 ff. 

Metalwork, clay impressions from Athenian Agora, 4 

Mosaics: from Cape Drepanum, 15; from Curium, 
14; from Delos, 8; from Smyrna, 12; from Thasos, 


7 

Munich: amphora, 25; panathenaic (ARM 192 no. 5), 
2 

Myrtou (Cyprus), excavations, 14 


N 


Néa Ionia, excavations, 4 
New York, hydria (ARF 140 no, 192), 28, 92 
Nicosia, Cyprus Museum, Philia type vases, 13 
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a) 
Old Smyrna, excavations, ro ff. 
; molean Museum, Protocorinthian 
aryballos, 22 


P 


_ Panormos (Crete), excavations, 9 


Paris, Louvre: n -krater G342, 95, 39. 41; hydria 
pee 30; G166, 26; stamnos C413» $5) 30> 
= eat, 32} vase fragment (AFV 149 no, 
» 20, 33 
Peric cles Monarchos, 768 


Pernera (Cyprus), spain 14 
Plato Sail Lesce doy) koxdv, 65 ff. 


R 
Rays, on vases, 16, 1 
Rhetra, Spartan, 42 
Rome, Villa Giulia, volute-krater, 23 m., 30 


Running palmette, on vases, 29 f. 
Running spiral, on vases and tripods, 16 f. 


5 


Salonica, excavations, 5 f. 

Samothrace, excavations, 7 

Sarcophagi, from Salonica, 5 

Sculpture: from Ano Kopands (bust of young man), 
6: from Athens (relief), 1 f; from Athenian ra 
(head), 4; from Delos (h cad Neen 8; 
Kouklia ani ¢ ptr from Nicosia medieval), 
15; from V of woman), 6; from Thasos 
(head of nrg Aaah 

isl (Punphyie) See excavations 19 


Silver vases, fro 

Sparta: art, 63; evidence ioe: early arte 57 f.; 
sb Aba form, 42 ff. 

Srecenrie ibulae: of, 16 ff; from Artemis 


Orthia, 17 f.; froma ‘Cauchitsa, 18; from Delphi, 
18; from , 18; from Thera, 18 
Syracuse, horse on stand, 21 
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Euripides, Medea 384, 48; Arg. 2, 41; Supplices 349 ff, 
77; 403 ff, 77 


Tanagra, Battle of, 75 f. 

Taranto: Protocorinthian aryballos, 21; calyx-krater 
(ARV 850), 35, 99; Lah on stand, 21 

Terracottas: from Knossos, 9; from Kokkina 
(Cyprus), 14 

os, excavations, 7 

Tripods: dating of, 16 ff.; Ithaca leg 11, 16; Olympia 

585,18; Pnyx, 17; steatite from fesogcia, 2 
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Vases: “prothesis’, 21; from Argive Heracum, ; 
from Pca ia {orientalising aryballos), 1 
from Athenian Agora, 2, 4; from Enkomi (My- 
cenacan}, 14; from Ithaca, 8: from haere 
14; from Kaphizin, 14; from Kerameikos [ 

metric), 21; from Kozani, 7; from } fallin 
(Minoan), 93 fram Marmariani, 18 ff.; from Nea 
Tonia, 4; from Old Smyrna, ro ff.; from Thasos, 7; 
and see ee Athens, Berlin, Boston, Boulogne, 
Cambrid shag Corinth, Erlangen, Florence, Havana, 
Leipsic, Leningrad, London, Madrid, Munich, New 
York, Nicosia, Oxford, Rome, Taranto, 
Vienna, 
Vee ere ?*Altamura, 35; Berlin, 23 ff.; Douris, 
; Epiktetos, 34 hes Euc Abii g03 Euthymides, 
28, 30, 34; Gela, » 303 Hermonax, 35, Kiev, 95: 
os phrades, 4, 90; te Geometric on, 16, 21; 
Leagros Group, 32; Nereus, 28 f.; New York 
Centauromachy, 36; Niobid, 10; Onesimos, 28; 
Pan 30; Phintias, 34; . Pioneer Group, 30; 
Pronomos, 353 Sophilos, 10; Syleus, go; Tripto- 
lemos, 30; ‘Troilos, 30, 52; Vienna, 26 

Veérria (Beroea), excavations, 6 

Vienna: bell-krater Inv. 1144, 35 ff.; pelike (ARI 
222 no. 58), 28, 30, 32 f. 
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World-Soul, in Plato, 65 ff. 
Writing, invention of, iy 
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Gee ecto Ne ee -), La feticion de Platon, 78 

Gricome (H Mélanges Henri Grégoire 
anuae di | ai Phebe ce 'Philologie etd’ Histoire 
Orientales ef Slaves, IX), ror 

Griinnacen (W.), Antike Originalarbetten der Kunstsa- 
mmlung des Instituts (Archdologisches Institut der Uni- 
versitat Erlangen), O4 

Guture (W. K. C.), The Greek Philosophers from Thales 
fo Aristotle, 7 


Happap (G.), Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in the 
Hellenistic—Roman Period, 93 


jechische Rhythmus: Musik, 
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viayrea (R.) Pan: der priechische Bocksgott. Versuch 


er ane, 
Beek (D. me Cala ogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture in 
the Walters Art Gallery, 105, 


Instinsxy (H. U.), Alexander der Grosse am Hellespont, 79 
Jerrery (L. H.), 2 Ravermcuer (A. E.). 


Kixinmontu (C.), The Children of Thetis: a Study of 
Islands and Islanders in the Aegean, 82 

Kircuner (J.) (Ed.), Jmagines Jnscriptionum Atticarum : 
Ein Bilderatlas efigraphischer Denkmaler Altikas, 2ncl 
edition revised by G. KLarrenpacn, 89 

K.arrensacn (G,), see KincHner (J.). 


Lance (K.), Antike Miinzen, By 
Launey (M.), Recherches sur les armées Hellénistiques, 95 


Manse. (A. M.) and Agarca (A.), Excavations and 
Researches at Perge, 93 

Martin (V.), La Vie internationale dans la Gréce des Cités 
(Publications de (Institut universitaire de hautes études 
internationales, no. 21), 100 

Mavence (F.) and ERMOOGEN (V.), Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum: Belgique: Bruxelles, Musées Royaux d'Art 
etd” isioire oe 

o (S.), Fra Oriente ed Occidente: Ricerche di 

Storia greca areaica, 104, 


Nitssow (M. P.), The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its 
Survival in Greek Religion, and revised edition, 92 

Ny Carispera Guyprorex. From the Collections of the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, No. III, 102 


Ozctic (N.), we Ozatig (T.). 
Ona (T.) R Die Bestattungsbracuche im vorgeschichtlichen 
rere 
Ozciig (T.) and Ozct¢ (N Je Tiirk Tarth Kurume 
Tar Karaho gael Ba pour, 19477 Ausgra- 
bungen in Karahdyiik, 83 


Pau (S. A.), Greet Religious Texts, eh 
Panrinent (R.), " La Macedonia sino ad Alessandro Magno, 81 
Preirrer (R. ‘(Ed. ), Callimachus, Vol. 1, Fragmenta, 105, 


Puuirrson (A.), Das Alima Griechenlands, 

Prearp (C.). M€élanges d'Archéologie ef d "Distoire offerts 
@ Charles Picard a [Occasion de son 65 anniversaire® 
(Rerue Archéologique KXIX and XXX), o4 

Powett (J. E.) (translation), Heredotus, as! 


Rauerrcuer (A. E.) and Jerrery (L. H.), Dedications 
the Athenian Akropolis: a Catalogue of the Inscrip- 
fons of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.C., 97 
Rus (P. J.), Hama: Fouilles et Recherches fa Fondation 
Carlsbere, 1gg1-8. IT. g: Les Sncrigers ohare 
— (L.), Hellenica: Recueil d’ Epizraphie, 
me et ace apes grecques, WII, &1 
Re ion (C a6 ultes populaires de la Thrace: les 
5 setinahad a céréomonis du Lundi Pur. Trans. J. 


Ram (L. J.), The Philosophy of Proclus: the Final Phase 
af Ancient Te ght, G2 2: 


SectMan (C.), Masterpices of Greek Coinage, 84 

Suear (TI. L.), Commemorative Studies in Honor of 
Theodore Leshie Shear (Hesperia, Supplement VITI), 

Soumsen (F.), Herod and Aeschylus (Cornell Studies ta 
Classical Philology, vol. XXX), gt 

Staxronp (W. ay Ambiguity in Greek Literature: 
Studies in Theory and Practice, 8 ; 


Van Lenner, Euripides: Selected Plays, with Introduction, 
Metrical Synopsis and Commentary. Part 1. The 
Alkestis, 86 

Vasiiev. (A. A.), Justin the First: an Introduction fo the 
Epoch of Fustinan the Great, 103 

VERHOOGEN (V.), see Mavence (F.), 


Wace Ags J. B.), Mycenae: an Archaeological History and 
seas 7 Poy ), Griechische Plastik, 6 
Wiestno (H.), se Bure (H.). 


Yave (C. G.), Greek Altars, Origins and Typology, 91 


Zincuiacus (H.), Untersuchungen au den abstraktien Anrede- 
formen und Hi Laer im (sriechischen (Societas 
Acteniiaruin emmica, Gommentationes  Aumeanarin 
Litterarum XV, 3), 93 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES 


50 Beprorp Square, Lonpon, W.C.r. 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION 


Tue Council beg leave to submit their report 

for the session now concluded :— 
Finance. 

That the Excess of Expenditure over Income 
stands at £255, as compared with £1,113 in 
1948, calls for a word of explanation: (1) the 
1948 accounts contained the expenses of the two 
volumes 67 and 68; (2) the 1949 accounts, 
which are circulated with this Report, introduce 
a new practice with regard to the Journal account ; 
instead of including in the year’s expenditure the 
estimated cost of the unpublished Journal, as has 
been the practice, we shall in future show the 
actual expenditure on the current Journal issue. 
This new practice is conveniently introduced 
now, as the Journal is being brought up to date 
by the simultaneous publication this year of 
volumes 69 and 70; this enables us to spread 
the cost over the two years 1949 and 1950, and 
we have therefore included in the 1949 accounts 
half the cost of these volumes, leaving the balance 
to be included in the 1950 accounts. 

The fact remains that there has been no hope 
of living within the present income, and we have 
therefore taken the decision, in agreement with 
the Roman Society, to recommend the increase 
in subscription rates for all classes of new 
members. 

Membership figures have been revised as at 
December 31st, 1949, a plan which relates them 
more exactly to the year’s income. These 
revised figures represent the strictly paid-up 
subscriptions, and they show the membership 


not yet back at the 1939 figure. 


Life Student 
Members. Members. Associates. Libraries. Total. 

1947 948) 14r 179, «4041672 
1948 965 141 186 390 1,682 
1949 
revised 975 133 188 384 = 1,680 
Journal exchanges 64 

Obituary. 


The Council record with great regret the death 
during the session of Professor P, N. Ure, a 
member of the Council, also the deaths of: 
T. W. Allen, G. Bentham, His Excellency 
M. D. Caclamanos, Professor Deubner, B. H. P. 
Dickinson, H. C. A. Elithorn, P. B. R. Forbes, 


1949-50. 


Rey. G. Henniker-Gotley, Miss M. E. Lees, Rev. 
A. J. McIver, J. J. Mavrogordato, Rev. Hugh 
Morrisey, Miss M. E. A. Phipps, G. H. C. Prentice 
and W. H. D. Rouse. 


The Joint Standing Committee of the Hellenic 
and Roman Societies. 

An important development of the past year 
has been the establishment by the two Societies 
of Joint Control over all the Library functions, 
The premises at 50 Bedford Square pass into the 
joint responsibility of the two Societies (ex- 
penses being shared equally); the Library and 
its administration will be jointly controlled 
(expenses being shared in proportion to member- 
ship H.S. 60%, R.S. 40%). Two new Joint 
Accounts will in future appear in respect of these. 
The two Councils have appointed Mr. E. G. 
Turner to be Hon. Librarian for the next 
triennial period. 

The Committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of Miss J. E. Southan as Librarian in suc- 
cession to Miss G. R. Levy, who retired at the 
commencement of the session. 

Premises. 

The expiry of the lease of the present premises 
in December created a very difficult situation. 
A renewal of a long-term lease on modern con- 
ditions is clearly beyond the resources of the 
Society; and although in two years’ time the 
Council have good hopes of being able to 
arrange suitable accommodation for the Society, 
the intermediate period had to be provided for. 
Fortunately, the Duke of Bedford, our landlord, 
has consented to a short lease, on terms which are 
gencrous to the Societies and have enabled us to 
avoid immediate removal, The end-of-lease 
dilapidations, for which no provision has yet 
been made, will have to be met in 1952, and for 


this emergency the Council is asking members to 
contribute to a Special Fund. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. 


Thanks to the grant from UNESCO we issued 
last year volumes 67 and 68, and before the end 
of this year we shall publish the two volumes 69 
and 70 in one binding; this will bring the 
Journal up to date after making up the two years 
lost through the war. Volume 71, to be pub- 


lished in 1951, will be a tribute volume to Pro- 
fessor Sir John Beazley; it is hoped that sub- 
scribers who wish to show regard for him will 
bear the expense of the lavish illustration which 
we shall produce for this volume. 

The future development of the Journal is re- 
ceiving consideration; it is proposed to divide 
the editorial work by appointing as General 
Editor Professor A. W. Gomme and as assistant 
Editor, Mr. G. K. Jenkins, and to widen the 
scope of the JHS by the inclusion of more 
numerous historical and literary articles, without 
neglecting the archaeological interests with which 
it is especially identified. 


Meetings. 

The following communications have been 
made at Mectings of the Society during the 
session -— 

November 8th, 1949. Professor R. J. H. 
Jenkins on ‘ The Historical Tradition of oth 
Century Byzantium ’. 

February 7th, 1950. Professor A. J. Toynbee 
on ‘ Greck History as a Key to World History *. 

May oth, 1950. Professor H. D. F. Kitto on 
* The Gods in Greek Poetry ’. 

June 27th, 1950. Professor E. R. Dodds 
(Presidential Address), ‘ The Greek Shamans 
and the Origins of Puritanism ’. 


Provincial Meetings. 
Meetings were arranged in collaboration with 
local branches of the Classical Association at the 
following centres: Hull, Southampton, Reading, 
Bristol and Glasgow, and papers were read by 
Professor A. W. Gomme, Professor H. D. F. 
Kitto, Professor L. J. D. Richardson, Professor 
T. B. L. Webster and Professor C. M. Robertson. 
Administration. 

The following members of Council retire under 
Rule 19: J. Allan, W. L. Cuttle, B. L. Hallward, 
Professor H. D. F. Kitto, Professor M. E. L. 
Mallowan, E. V. C, Plumptre, Professor H. T. 
W. » Professor E. H. Warmington, 
Professor T. B. L. Webster. 

The Council have nominated for election as 
President of the Society: Professor T. B. L. 
Webster, and as members of their body for the 
next three years: R. M. Cook, Miss D. H. F. 
Gray, G. B. Kerferd, H. C. Oakley, Professor 
D. L. Page, Professor C. M. Robertson, F. H. 
Stubbings, G. A. D. Tait, Professor D. Tarrant, 
and Mrs. A. D. Ure. 

E. S. G. Robinson has been re-elected to 
the Standing Committee for the next triennial 


The Council thank their Honorary Member, 


ii 


Mr. C. T. Edge, F.C.A., for acting as auditor, 
and have pleasure in nominating him for re- 
election. 


The Joint Library. 

The following figures show the work done 

during the last three sessions :— 
1947-8. 1948-9 1949-S0 
Books added ......... 234 271 271 
Books borrowed ...... 4,023 4,395 4,005 
Borrowers .....es.000 652 608 610 
Slides borrowed ...... 6,157 6,118 5,503 
Slides sold ............ 507 137 245 
Filmstrips borrowed 30 32 
Filmstrips sold ...... it 15 


The Library Committee has been enlarged, 
and now meets every three months. The 
present members of the Committee are: Pro- 
fessor R. J. H. Jenkins (Chairman), Mr. E. G. 
Turner (Honorary Librarian), Miss M. Alford, 
Professor N. H. Baynes, Professor A. H. M. 
Jones, Professor W. S. Maguinness, Professor 
C. M. Robertson, Dr. H. H. Scullard, Professor 
R. P, Winnington-Ingram. 

The new Committee has, as its first task, 
tackled the problem of filling gaps in sets of 
foreign periodicals due to the war, and resuming 
exchanges. As a result, fourteen exchanges 
have been resumed during the past year, and 
gaps are slowly being filled, though owing to 
war-time destruction it is feared that some of them 
will be permanent. 

Tn response to requests from members, current 
numbers of all periodicals are now kept together 
in the main Library. 

The Committee intends to devote its attention 
next to bringing the Library up to date as far as 
possible. It is impossible to purchase large 
numbers of foreign books owing to their pro- 
hibitive cost, but every effort is being made to 
get books for review. During the last year, 
110 books have been received for review from 
foreign publishers. 

The new Committee on Slides, Photographs 
and Filmstrips has now begun to meet. The 
members are Professor C. M. Robertson (Chair- 
man), Mr. B. Ashmole, Dr. J. K. St. Joseph 
and Dr. J. M. C. Toynbee. The Committee is 
at present concentrating on the revision and 
improvement of the sets of lantern slides. It is 
hoped to revise twenty-four out of the total of 
forty-six within the next two years. 

Additions to the Library during the year 
include :— : 


General: Highet, The Classical Tradition: 
Hommage 4 Joseph Bidez et 4 Franz Cumont; Mé- 
langes d'Archéologie et d'Histoire offerts a Charles 
Picard; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopédie, vol. 


18, parts 2, 3 and 4, vol. 20, part 1, and Sup- 
plementband 7, Ag parts 1 and 2. 

Literature: Aristotle, Prior and Posterior 
Analytics, ed. Ross; Bacchylides, ed. Snell; 
Callimachus I, Fragmenta, ed. Pfeiffer ; Hero- 
dotus, trans. Powell; Organ, An index to Aristotle 
in English frenslaibon; Piwonka, Lucilius und 
Kallimachos ; Rolaneen, Hesiod and Aeschylus. 

Religion: Festugitre, La Réoélation d’Hermés 
Trismégiste, Il, Le Dieu Cosmique; Nilsson, The 
Minoan-Mycenaecan Religion and its survival in 
Greek Religion, 2nd edition. 

Philosophy: Des Places, Pindare et Platon; 
Dupréel, Les Sophistes. 

pana Bellinger, The end of the Seleucids; 
Bréhier, Vie et Mort de Byzance and Les Institutions 
de l'Empire Byzantin; Calderini, Le Fonti per la 
Storia antica greca ¢ romana; Ehrenberg and Jones, 
Documents illustrating the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius; Gelzer, Pompeius; Jacoby, Althis: 
the local Chronicles of ancient Athens; Olmstead, 
History of the Persian Empire; Ostrogorsky, 
Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates (Handbuch 
der Altertumswissenschaft, XII, i, 2); Taylor, 
Party Politics in the Age of Caesar; Vogt, Constantin 
der Grosse und sein Jahrhundert. 

Law: Jérs, Kunkel and Wenger, Rémisches 
Recht, ard edition; Seidl, Romisches Privatrecht. 

Archacology: Baradez, Vue-aérienne de Uorgan- 
isation romaine dans le Sud algérien; Corinth, vol. 
XV, part 1, The Potters’ Quarter; Dura-Europos 
Excavations, Final Report IV part 1, fase. 2, 
The Greek and Roman Pottery, part 4, fasc. 1, The 
Bronze Objects and VI, The Coins; Pascher, Der 
romische Limes in Osterreich, XIX: Riis, Hama» 
Fouilles et Recherches 1931-1938, Ul, 3; Wace, 
Mycenaz. 

Roman Britain: Bushe-Fox, Fourth Report on the 
Excavations of the Roman Fort at Richborough, Kent; 
Charlesworth, The Lost Province; Richmond, 
The British Section of the Ravenna Cosmography. 

Modern Greece: <Argenti and Rose, The 
Fotk-Lore of Chios. 

Ps ie ow Philippson, Das Klima Griechen- 


sare Bliimel, Hermes eines Praxiteles; Buschor, 
Griechische Vasen; Corpus Vasorwm Antiquorum, 
Bdgium I, and Spain, Musée Archéologique 
National, 11; Dragendorf and Watzinger, 
Arretinische Reliefkeramik ; Hill, Catalogue of Classical 
Bronze Stulpture in the Walters Art Gallery; Kahler, 
Pergamon and Der grosse Fries von Pergamon; 
From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, 
III; Picard, La Sculpture, IT. 

Numismatics: Mattingly, Sydenham and 
Sutherland, The Roman Imperial Coinage, vol. IV, 
part 3; Seltman, Masterpieces of Greek Coinage; 
Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, U1. 


Inscriptions: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Vol. I, part 2, fasc. 3 (2nd edition), Vol. VII, 
part 5, fasc. 1, and Vol. XIII, part 5 (indices) ; 
Raubitschek and Jeffery, Dedications from the 
Athenian Akropolis; Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum, X. 

Papyri: Bell and Roberts, Merton Papyri 1; 
Crawford, Fouad I University Papyri (Textes et 
Documents V1IT). 

The following additional periodicals are now 
taken by the Library: Ampurias, Archeologia 
Classica, Eranos, Fasti Archaeologici, Gallia, Jahrbuch 
fits Numismatik und Geldgeschichte, Journal of 
Juristic Papyrology, Reoue des Etudes Byzantines, 
Reoue de U Histoire des Religions. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts of 
books from the following :— 

Authors: C. A. Albenque, Dr. H. G. Beyen, 
A. A. Christophilopoulou, C. Clairmont, Pro- 
fessor O. Davies, Dr. C. Dichl, R. H. Dolley, 
V. Georgiev, G. Haddad, Professor C. F. C. 
Hawkes, W. M. Hugill, M. R. Hull, D. Kanat- 
soulis, G. B. Kerferd, W. F. J. Knight, N. M. 
Kontoleon, W. Lepik, M. A. Levi, H. Mattingly, 
J. A. Maurer, Professor Dr. G. Moravesik, B. 
Pace, Professor L. R. Palmer, R. Paribeni, 
Professor L. J. D. Richardson, P. J. Riis, Pro- 
fessor L. Robert, Professor L. J. Rosan, L. 
Roussel, Dr. A. Rumpf, Dr. R. Strémberg, Dr, 
E. Swoboda, A. Van den Dacle, R. Werner, R. 
Wilde, H. Zilliacus. 

Other Donors: Professor N. H. Baynes, Dr. V. L. 
Ehrenberg, D. Gillie, D. B. Harden, W. R. 
Lefanu, Professor W. S. Maguinness, E. L. B. 
Meurig-Davies, Miss M. V. Taylor, Mrs. A. D. 
Ure. . 

The Presses of the following Universities: Cagliari, 
Cambridge, Chicago, Harvard, Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, Liverpool, Lodz, Oxford, 
Prague, Princeton, St. Louis, Wales. 

Institutions: Académic polonaise des Sciences 
et des Lettres, American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Archacological Institute of 
America, Archacological Museums of Istanbul, 
British Institute at Ankara, Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Institut francais d’Arché- 
ologie orientale, Institut francais d'Athénes, 
Musées Royaux d’Art et d'Histoire, Brussels, 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, Copenhagen, Oster- 
reichisches Archaologisches Institut, Society of 
Antiquaries, Virgil Society, Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore. 

The two Councils wish to thank Mrs, L. 
Batley and the Rev. J. H. Hopkinson for gifts 
to the photographic collection, and Miss S, 
Benton for valuable help in the Photographic 
Department. 
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